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INTRODUCTION 

At  no  time  during  the  past  sixty  years  has  public 
interest  in  the  Turf  been  greater  than  it  is  to-day.  Not 
only  are  contemporary  events  enthusiastically  fol- 
lowed, but  racing  history  itself  is  often  discussed  with 
an  ardour  that  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  bygone 
Turf  celebrities  were  they  alive  now. 

In  the  hope  that  it  may  revive  memories  for  the 
older  section  of  racegoers,  and  be  instructive  to  the 
younger  generation,  this  volume  has  been  written. 

I  often  wonder  if  it  is  generally  realised  how  numer- 
ous are  the  former.  Habitues  of  the  various  race 
meetings  are  among  the  healthiest  and  longest  living 
people  in  the  country.  The  average  man  who  attends 
a  race  meeting  seldom  realises  the  immense  mental  and 
physical  benefit  thus  obtained.  The  fresh  air,  the 
spirit  of  cheery  good-fellowship  that  pervades  almost 
every  gathering  of  racing  folk,  and  the  excitement  of 
watching  varying  phases  of  a  race,  are  to  me  the  finest 
tonic  in  the  world,  and  I  have  seldom  left  a  racecourse 
without  feeling  well  braced  up  in  mind  and  body. 

Whether  the  present  generation  will  rival  their 
racing  forebears  in  the  matter  of  longevity  is  a  debatable 
point. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  their  native  climate  is 
becoming  less  and  less  agreeable  to  them  at  the  opening 
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of  the  flat-racing  season,  compared  with  that  of  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  elsewhere.  In  striking 
contrast  to  this  there  was  a  time — not  so  very  long  ago 
— when  their  hardy  forebears  deemed  it  almost  a  duty 
to  be  present  on  the  Carholme  to  celebrate  the  opening 
of  the  season,  no  matter  what  the  weather. 

Having  ample  evidence  that  Doctor  Racing's  March 
to  November  prescription  is  a  thoroughly  good  one,  I 
commend  it  to  all  who  would  live  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

In  the  course  of  these  reminiscences  I  have 
endeavoured  to  touch  upon  all  the  varying  kinds  of 
actors  who  have  parts  in  the  great  drama  of  the  Turf, 
for  I  have  always  considered  the  latter  as  an  integral 
whole  which  would  lose  considerable  interest  by  the 
abstraction  even  of  its  supers. 

For  the  illustrations  with  which  this  volume  is 
embellished  I  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Fores,  of  Picca- 
dilly, who  kindly  allowed  me  to  make  a  selection  from 
the  well-known  collection  at  their  establishment. 
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CHAPTER  I 

An  Early  Escapade — I  go  to  Congleton  Mains — Racing  for  £\  Stakes 
— Making  a  "  Hunter  " — The  Earl  of  Wemyss  Calls  a  "  Meet  " 
— Some  Scottish  Owners — A  Racing  Record — A  Cambridge- 
shire Winner  for  los. — The  Misfortune  of  "  Dalby  "  Bennett — 
From  Racing  Owner  to  Bus  Conductor, 

Most  men,  looking  back  on  a  long  and  eventful  life, 
can  point  to  some  mild  escapade  which  played  a  far 
greater  part  in  shaping  the  ultimate  course  of  their 
existence  than  they  would  have  deemed  possible  at  the 
time  it  occurred.  In  my  own  case,  it  was  the  firing 
of  a  huge  stack  of  inflammable  material,  erected  to 
make  a  bonfire  in  celebration  of  the  wedding  of  His 
late  Majesty  King  Edward  VH.  on  March  loth,  1863, 
which  led  to  my  forsaking  a  problematical  career  in 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  for  sixty  years  of  adventure 
in  the  world  of  sport,  particularly  on  the  Turf. 

Like  most  boys  of  fourteen,  my  curiosity  at  that 
age  was  of  the  insatiable  order,  so  when,  in  company 
with  a  crony,  I  strolled  down  the  road  between  North 
Berwick  and  Gullane  on  that  March  morning  sixty- 
one  years  ago,  the  presence  of  a  great  pile  of  wooden 
faggots  erected  on  a  hillock  just  off  the  road  seemed 
to  require  investigation. 

We  climbed  the  bank  and  had  a  good  look  at  the 
towering:  pile.     "  This  is  to  make  a  bonfire  to-night  in 
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honour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  wedding,"  my  com- 
panion remarked.  "  I  wonder  if  it  will  burn  all 
right,"  was  my  reply.  Instinctively  my  hand  went 
to  a  box  of  matches  in  my  pocket — the  long  brim- 
stone-soaked sticks  in  common  use  at  that  time.  In 
a  moment  I  had  taken  them  out  and  was  fingering  one 
daringly.  Having  got  thus  far,  there  could  be  no 
going  back,  and,  exclaiming,  "  We'll  soon  see  if  it  will 
burn  !  "  I  struck  my  brimstone  stick  and  held  it  close 
to  the  ends  of  the  wooden  faggots,  intending  to  put 
the  fire  out  at  once  if  it  showed  signs  of  burning  well. 
The  flame  touched  some  of  the  tar  which — as  I  after- 
wards learned — had  been  freely  poured  over  the  wood, 
and  flared  up  instantly. 

From  being  a  joke  the  affair  became  serious,  and 
for  a  few  moments  we  vainly  endeavoured  to  beat  out 
the  flames  with  our  caps.  Seeing  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  put  the  fire  out,  we  both  took  to  our  heels 
across  country,  now  thoroughly  frightened.  Nobody 
had  seen  us  apparently,  and  we  soon  put  a  few  miles 
between  ourselves  and  the  site  of  the  bonfire.  The 
latter,  having  got  well  alight,  must  have  blazed  away 
merrily,  and  all  efforts  to  subdue  it  failed,  as  I  learned 
next  day.  By  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  bon- 
fire, which  had  taken  six  weeks  to  build,  was  burnt 
right  out,  and  the  local  loyalists,  who  were  to  have 
made  merry  round  it  that  evening,  were  vowing  ven- 
geance on  the  perpetrators,  whoever  they  might  be. 

When  I  arrived  home,  my  father,  after  listening  to 
my  story,  decided  to  pack  me  off  to  a  friend's  farm 
several  miles  away,  and  the  following  day  I  journeyed 
to  Congleton  Mains,  owned  by  Mr.  John  Hay,  renowned 
in  those  days — the  early  'sixties — as  a  horseman  and 
coursing  judge. 
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Life  at  Congleton  Mains  was  very  congenial.  There 
were  always  about  twenty  good  horses  in  the  stables, 
most  of  them  thoroughbreds  which  raced  at  the 
Scottish  meetings.  Having  ridden  a  pony  almost  as 
soon  as  I  could  sit  in  a  saddle  and  hold  the  reins,  and 
being  a  nice  handy  weight,  I  soon  had  a  leg  up  on  every 
horse  in  the  stables.  The  best  ones  were  Mountain 
Buck,  by  Mountain  Deer  (a  beautiful  little  horse  which 
had  won  the  Criterion  Stakes  at  Newmarket  in  1850), 
Prior,  Peruvian,  Reverberation,  and  Count  Batthyany. 
The  latter  was  a  magnificent  picture  of  a  horse,  one 
of  the  grandest  looking  animals  I  have  seen  to  this  day. 
He  was  by  King  Tom,  Baron  Rothschild's  good  horse, 
and  a  half-brother  to  Kingcraft,  Lord  Falmouth's 
Derby  winner  of  1870. 

So  fond  was  I  of  riding  these  horses  that  when  they 
periodically  went  to  William  Noble's  stables  at  Gullane 
to  be  seriously  trained  for  their  races  I  would  fre- 
quently go  over  to  ride  them  in  their  trial  gallops.  In 
this  way  I  gained  an  experience  of  riding  which  was  to 
stand  me  in  good  stead  during  the  eventful  years 
which  followed. 

Old  William  Noble  of  Gullane  was  something  of  a 
personality  in  those  days.  I  beheve  he  rode  that 
great  horse  Lanercost,  the  very  first  winner  of  the 
Cambridgeshire,  in  1839.  ^^^  people  nowadays — save 
golfers — are  aware  even  of  the  existence  of  the  little 
town  of  Gullane  in  Haddingtonshire,  yet  time  was  when 
it  was  known  as  the  Newmarket  of  Scotland,  and  long 
streams  of  thoroughbreds  might  have  been  seen 
galloping  over  the  beautiful  old  turf  on  the  hilltop.  It 
was  at  Gullane  that  old  George  Dawson  trained  for  Sir 
James  Boswell,  Lord  Eglinton,  Lord  Kelburne  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Glasgow),   and  many  other  Lowland 
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owners  ;  and  it  was  at  Gullane  that  Mathew  Dawson 
and  his  three  brothers  were  born.  The  Dawson  family 
was  a  very  large  one ;  in  fact  I  can  remember  my  mother 
telling  me  when  a  lad  that  it  numbered  fifteen — and 
mothers  seldom  make  mistakes  in  such  matters. 

I  often  wonder  what  present-day  owners  of  race- 
horses would  do  if  their  trainers  did  some  of  the  things 
the  Gullane  party  did  in  the  early  'sixties.  Many  a 
time  have  I  sat  at  night  with  William  Noble,  James 
Binnie,  Jos.  Arnold,  and  others,  listening  to  them 
making  matches  between  horses  they  trained  for 
various  owners,  to  be  decided  early  the  following 
morning  on  the  Downs  for  a  side  stake  of  £i  ;  but  it 
never  did  the  horses  any  harm,  for  they  seldom  failed 
to  win  races  when  sent  to  such  North  Country  meetings 
as  Carlisle,  Beverley,  Catterick  Bridge,  Pontefract, 
Thirsk,  York,  etc. 

Our  near  neighbours  at  Congleton  included  many 
well-known  people  :  Lady  Mary  Hamilton  at  Archer- 
field  (where  Mr.  Asquith  used  to  live,  I  believe),  the 
Earl  of  Wemyss  at  Hopetown,  Sir  David  Kinloch  at 
Gilmerton,  Sir  George  Soutar,  Sir  David  Baird  at 
Newbythe,  and  Mr.  Mitchell-Innes  at  Fantassie.  Lady 
Mary  Hamilton,  I  remember,  had  a  wood  specially 
planted  to  celebrate  the  Prince  of  Wales's  wedding  on 
the  day  I  prematurely  lighted  the  bonfire.  Lady  Mary 
and  her  husband,  the  Hon.  John  Hamilton,  at  this 
time  divided  the  year  into  four  periods  of  three  months 
at  each  of  their  four  residences.  Thus  they  spent 
three  months  at  Archerfield,  three  months  at  Bele, 
near  Dunbar,  three  months  at  Bloxham  in  Fifeshire, 
and  three  months  in  London.  I  am  afraid  the  march  of 
time  has  not  left  many  of  the  old  nobility  still  in  this 
happy  position  of  owning  four  large  seats. 
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The  Earl  of  Wemyss,  Sir  David  Kinloch  and  Sir 
David  Baird  were  all  hunting  men,  and  I  regularly 
followed  their  hounds  on  one  or  another  of  Mr.  John 
Hay's  horses  for  the  purpose  of  getting  hunters'  cer- 
tificates for  them,  so  that  they  could  be  raced  in 
hunters'  flat  races.  Once  we  got  Count  Batthyany, 
into  pretty  good  trim  by  judicious  training,  and  I  took 
the  handsome  son  of  King  Tom  to  Sir  David  Kinloch's 
meet  to  get  a  hunter's  certificate  with  a  view  to  a  race 
at  Musselburgh  called  the  "  Duke's  Fifty."  This  was  a 
stake  of  £50  annually  given  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
for  hunters  and  horses  which  had  been  drilled  in  the 
Midlothian  Yeomanry,  the  race  being  over  two  miles 
on  the  flat,  gentlemen  riders  up. 

Not  without  misgiving  did  I  approach  the  meet, 
for  Count  Batthyany's  pet  aversions  were  other  horses 
and  the  hounds.  In  addition,  the  horse,  although  a 
grand  looker,  could  not  jump  our  schooling  fences  at 
home,  much  less  follow  hounds  over  a  country.  But 
we  wanted  that  hunter's  certificate  to  make  him 
eligible  for  the  "  Duke's  Fifty,"  in  which  race  the 
"  Count  "  would  be  something  to  gamble  on  ;  and  I 
intended  somehow  or  other  to  catch  the  Master's  eye. 
So  I  did,  much  quicker  than  I  thought.  Sir  David 
Kinloch's  eye  fell  on  my  handsome  mount,  and  he 
came  over  on  his  hunter  to  have  a  look  at  him.  "  What 
have  you  got  there,  my  boy  ?  "  he  asked.  I  told  him 
it  was  the  thoroughbred  Count  Batthyany  and  that  I 
wanted  a  hunter's  certificate  for  him. 

Just  then  one  of  the  hounds  trotted  past  the 
"  Count's  "  heels,  and  like  a  flash  of  lightning  out  shot 
a  hoof  on  the  dog's  ribs,  putting  it  hors  de  combat. 
Sir  David's  look  of  appreciation  at  my  mount  turned 
to  one  of  fury.   "  Take  him  away  !  "  he  stormed.  "  I'll 
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give  you  a  hunter's  certificate  if  you'll  never  bring 
him  near  my  hounds  again!  "  So  Count  Batthyany, 
who  was  a  bad  roarer,  had  been  covering  mares  two 
seasons  before,  and  could  not  have  jumped  an  easy 
country  I  am  certain,  was  certified  a  bona  fide  hunter. 

I  am  afraid  many  another  thoroughbred  was  certi- 
fied in  the  same  way  at  that  time.  Very  few  cared  to 
have  hounds  trotting  round  their  heels,  and  the  Master, 
with  an  eye  on  his  dogs,  was  glad  to  see  these  candidates 
out  of  the  way. 

Our  plan  to  win  the  "  Duke's  Fifty  "  at  Mussel- 
burgh did  not  bear  fruit,  as  the  final  condition  of  entry 
— twenty-one  days  drilling  with  the  Yeomanry — could 
not  be  carried  out  owing  to  Count  Batthyany's  develop- 
ing a  savage  temper,  and  allowing  nobody  but  myself 
to  go  near  him.  Being  but  a  lad  in  my  early  'teens,  I 
was  not  eligible  to  join  the  Yeomanry,  of  course. 

Another  meet  I  attended  to  get  horses  certified  as 
hunters  was  that  presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Wemyss 
at  Hopetown.  Some  years  later,  when  he  was  very  ill 
in  bed — his  deathbed  I  believe — this  grand  old  sports- 
man ordered  the  huntsmen  to  bring  the  hounds  in  front 
of  the  house  at  Hopetown,  and  on  hearing  them  give 
tongue,  and  the  huntsmen  hoUoa-ing  outside,  the  old 
Earl  exclaimed  :  "  What  a  heavenly  sound  !  " 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that  Sir  David 
Baird  was  the  celebrated  winner  of  a  famous  champagne 
drinking  match  with  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  who  owned 
that  great  horse  the  Flying  Dutchman.  The  story 
runs  that  Lord  Eglinton,  who  never  drank  any  wine 
except  champagne,  once  declared  his  ability  to  drink 
more  champagne  without  inconvenience  than  any  other 
man  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

General  Peel,  another  famous  racing  owner,  who  won 
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that  sensational  Derby  of  1844  with  Orlando  after  the 
Running  Rein  fraud  had  been  exposed,  took  up  Lord 
Eglinton's  challenge,  and  at  length  Sir  David  Baird, 
who  was  the  General's  brother-in-law,  was  named  as 
Lord  Eglinton's  opponent. 

A  writer  of  those  days  aptly  described  Sir  David 
Baird  as  a  "  tall,  thin,  wiry,  long-legged  customer, 
who  looked  for  all  the  world  like  an  elongated  pair  of 
tongs."  To  this  I  have  nothing  to  add  save  that  Sir 
David  had  fiery  ginger  hair  and  whiskers,  and,  as  every- 
one knows,  it's  "  ginger  for  pluck."  This  he  proved 
when  the  match  was  decided  at  the  Jockey  Club  Rooms 
at  Newmarket,  for  he  outstayed  Lord  Eglinton  easily 
over  the  champagne  course,  "  drinking  bottle  after 
bottle  without  turning  a  hair,"  according  to  the 
chronicler  of  that  memorable  evening. 

The  racing  owners  with  whom  we  competed  at  the 
Scottish  meetings  in  those  days  were  of  widely  different 
social  standing.  There  was  Mr.  Calder,  a  very  wealthy 
gentleman  farmer  of  Berwick-on-Tweed  ;  Mr.  J.  Brodie, 
a  baker  in  North  Berwick ;  Mr.  Frank  Eeles,  a  butcher 
in  North  Berwick;  Mr.  D.  McNiven,  a  cattle  salesman 
at  Haddington ;  Mr.  Porteous,  a  farmer  at  Howden ; 
Mr.  J.  Martin,  an  Edinburgh  dairyman ;  Mr.  Jos.  Arnold, 
who  was  an  owner-trainer ;  and  Mr.  WyUie,  a  farmer, 
whose  descendants,  I  believe,  still  train  at  Ayr.  All 
were  very  good  sportsmen,  and  the  tradesmen  owners  got 
hold  of  some  smart  horses  at  times.  Mr.  Martin  owned 
one  called  The  Swan,  which  won  seven  consecutive 
races  in  1873  ;  while  Mr.  Brodie  once  thought  his  mare 
Millicent  good  enough  to  engage  Fred  Archer  specially 
to  ride  at  Edinburgh  Races,  and  Millicent  duly  won. 

Mr.  Calder  in  particular  had  a  fine  stable  of  nearly 
sixty  horses  at  one  time,  and  I  remember  that  at  one 
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Dunbar  meeting  of  the  East  Lothian  Yeomanry  in  the 
'sixties  he  owned  and  trained  every  winner  on  one 
day.  This,  I  beheve,  is  a  record  which  has  never 
been  broken.  At  any  rate,  the  race  committee  decided 
to  debar  Mr.  Calder  from  entering  and  riding  his  horses 
in  the  following  year  on  the  ground  that  it  spoilt  the 
meeting — which  I  imagine  is  yet  another  record  in  its 
way. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  good  horses  were 
racing  on  the  Scottish  circuit,  the  things  they  were 
called  on  to  do  sometimes  were  extraordinary.  In 
the  year  1865  I  rode  Mountain  Buck  into  North  Ber- 
wick to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  Cesarewitch,  won  by 
Captain  King's  Salpinctes.  This  horse  had  been  well 
backed  by  nearly  everybody  connected  with  racing 
north  of  the  Border,  and  when  I  returned  with  the 
good  news,  celebrations  began  in  the  Congleton  district 
which  lasted  for  the  remainder  of  the  week.  I  don't 
think  many  trainers  now  would  saddle  one  of  their 
charges  for  such  a  mission,  even  if  the  telegraph  did 
not  exist. 

Similarly,  after  Mr.  Porteus  of  Howden  had  won  a 
race  on  Deerfoot — another  of  Mountain  Deer's  progeny 
— at  Musselburgh,  he  calmly  told  me  I  could  ride  the 
horse  home  to  Congleton,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles 
on  the  road,  if  I  so  wished.  No  coddling  of  horses 
took  place  then,  yet  they  remained  sound  in  training 
much  longer  on  the  average  than  is  the  case  nowadays. 

Mr.  Wylhe — I  am  glad  to  see  this  name  stiU 
prominent  at  Northern  meetings — was  celebrated  as 
the  owner  of  a  horse  called  Bogey,  which  aptly  described 
him.  Lord  Rosebery  and  Harry  Constable  once  stood 
looking  at  Bogey  in  the  paddock  at  Musselburgh. 
His  lordship  could  not  resist  remarking  to  Mr.  WyUie 
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that  Bogey  would  win  that  day.  When  Bogey's  owner 
turned  to  Lord  Rosebery  with  a  surprised  air,  Harry 
Constable  rubbed  it  in  by  saying,  "  Yes,  my  lord. 
Bogey's  a  fine-looking  horse."  Poor  WyUie,  thinking 
they  were  sincere,  remarked  that  Bogey  had  a  chance 
if  he  would  but  try,  and  then  Lord  Rosebery  and 
Constable,  unable  to  contain  themselves  any  longer, 
burst  out  laughing.  So  did  I,  but  the  moral  of  the 
tale  is  that  plenty  of  owners  will  believe  their  horses 
are  likely  winners  if  one  tells  them  so  often  enough 
and  in  a  convincing  manner.  Hope  springs  eternal 
in  the  racing  owner's  breast,  often  to  the  detriment 
of  his  bank  balance. 

The  early 'sixties  did  not  go  by  without  two  incidents 
which  in  after  years  were  to  have  unfortunate  endings. 
The  first  one  concerns  Catch  'Em  Alive,  the  Cambridge- 
shire winner  of  1863. 

In  that  year  Catch  'Em  Alive  was  a  four-year-old 
owned  and  trained  by  William  Day,  and  after  he  had 
won  the  big  race  from  thirty-nine  others,  Sam  Adams, 
his  jockey,  on  returning  to  weigh  in,  could  not  draw 
the  proper  weight,  7  stone,  until  he  was  given  a  whip 
while  on  the  scales.  This  whip  was  said  to  be  the  one 
he  had  ridden  with,  but  Sammy  Mordan,  who  rode 
Jack  o'  Hearts  in  the  race,  when  telling  the  story  used 
to  say,  "  Lor',  you  never  see'd  such  a  great  big  whip  !  " 
and  the  Stewards  decided  that  Sam  Adams,  not  having 
brought  the  whip  into  the  scale,  could  not  afterwards 
weigh  with  it.  They  were  on  the  point  of  awarding 
the  race  to  the  second.  Merry  Hart,  when  Summerside, 
owned  by  the  famous  American  sportsman,  Mr.  R. 
Ten  Broeck,  was  also  found  to  be  under  weight,  and  the 
Stewards  then  directed  that  the  scales  be  examined. 
It  was  found  they  had  been  tampered  with,  some  lead 
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having  been  fastened  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  weight 
scale,  and  the  Stewards,  feehng  satisfied  that  Adams 
would  have  drawn  the  proper  weight  if  the  scales  had 
been  correct  in  the  first  instance,  declared  Catch  'Em 
Alive  to  be  the  winner  of  the  race.  A  reward  of  £50 
was  afterwards  offered  by  the  Jockey  Club  for  in- 
formation such  as  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
person  or  persons  who  fastened  the  lead  to  the  scales, 
and  the  affair  was  quite  a  topic  of  conversation  in  racing 
circles  for  a  time. 

Seven  years  later  I  was  reminded  of  the  race  in  an 
extraordinary  way.  The  tale  of  a  Derby  winner  pulling 
the  solitary  cab  at  a  country  station  is  one  rightly 
regarded  as  being  solely  within  the  province  of  a  racing 
novelist,  but  Catch  'Em  Alive's  end  puts  even  that  in 
the  shade.  In  1870  the  old  gelding — eleven  years  old 
he  was  at  that  time — was  raffled  in  London,  tickets 
costing  los.  each. 

Immediately  on  arriving  in  London  after  having 
been  given  twenty-four  hours  to  quit  ChantiUy,  near 
Paris,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  I 
met  a  friend  who  told  me  that  Catch  'Em  Alive  was  now 
useless  for  racing  purposes,  and  that  his  owner  had 
decided  to  raffle  him.  We  secured  three  tickets,  but 
Catch  'Em  Alive  was  won  by  a  hcensed  victualler  in 
Bond  Street,  if  I  remember  rightly.  I  never  heard 
what  became  of  the  old  Cambridgeshire  winner  after- 
wards, but  surely  this  is  one  of  the  strangest  conclusions 
to  the  career  of  a  big  race  winner  in  the  history  of  the 
sport. 

The  second  incident  to  which  I  referred  was  con- 
cerning Dalby's  two  successive  victories  in  the  Chester 
Cup  (1865  and  1866). 

Dalby  was  owned  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Bennett,  whose 
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winnings  over  his  colt's  two  successive  victories  were 
many  thousands  of  pounds.  Incidentally,  he  upset 
in  both  years  a  plunge  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  on 
his  horses  Ackworth  and  Redcap.  About  twelve  years 
after  Dalby's  victories  at  Chester  a  former  racing 
acquaintance  of  mine,  named  Smith,  stopped  me  in  the 
Edgware  Road  and  asked  for  some  old  coats  to  keep  the 
winter  cold  out.  He  had  another  man  with  him  whose 
features  were  turned  away  from  me,  so  that  I  could 
not  see  them.  Having  plenty  of  clothes  to  spare,  I 
promised  Smith  a  couple  of  greatcoats  for  himself  and 
his  friend  if  he  came  to  Lancaster  Gate  for  them,  and 
asked  whom  his  companion  in  distress  might  be. 
"  Take  a  good  look  at  him,"  replied  Smith. 

I  did  so,  and  to  my  amazement  it  was  none  other 
than  Dalby's  owner,  "  Dalby "  Bennett,  as  we  all 
called  him,  stripped  of  his  former  prosperity,  and,  like 
Smith,  requiring  a  warm  coat  to  keep  out  the  weather 
because  he  was  taking  a  job  as  an  omnibus  conductor. 
This  occupation  he  followed  for  some  time  in  the 
Marylebone  district,  and  a  few  years  after,  dropping  in 
to  see  how  he  was  getting  on,  I  found  him  promoted  to 
timekeeper  in  the  bus-yard. 

Poor  "  Dalby  "  Bennett !  From  a  successful  race- 
horse owner  to  bus-conductor — in  a  company,  too,  in 
which  I  happened  to  be  a  shareholder. 

During  the  course  of  sixty  years  I  have  seen  several 
similar  cases  of  racing  owners  losing  their  former  wealth 
and  social  standing,  but  none  so  pathetic  as  that  of 
Dalby's  owner. 
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CHAPTER   II 

Adventures  with  Lord  Charles  Innes-Ker — Some  "  Clever  "  Owners 
— Hurdle  Racing  at  Brighton — Lord  Maidstone  Thrashes  Two 
Professionals — Remarkable  Incidents  of  1869. 

After  spending  a  few  years  at  Congleton  Mains,  I 
threw  in  my  lot  with  Lord  Charles  Innes-Ker,  and  for 
some  time  we  travelled  the  round  of  English  and 
Scottish  meetings.  Lord  Charles  owned  a  number  of 
horses  then,  though  none  of  them  was  of  much  account, 
running  principally  in  hunters'  flat  races  and  hurdle 
races.  He  thought  not  a  little  of  his  ability  in  the 
saddle,  and  would  take  a  mount  whenever  it  was  offered 
him,  but  I  never  had  a  great  opinion  of  Lord  Charles 
as  a  jockey.  Far  and  away  the  best  gentleman  riders 
in  the  late  'sixties  were  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Arthur 
Coventry,  Mr.  W.  Bevill,  and  Mr.  P.  Crawshaw.  Lord 
Charles  Innes-Ker  was  a  most  charming  and  agreeable 
companion,  however,  and  we  had  some  enjoyable 
times  on  the  racing  circuit. 

The  meetings  we  attended  then  are  nearly  all 
abolished — Bromley,  Kingsbury,  West  Drayton,  Enfield, 
Egham,  Streatham,  and  Croydon,  to  name  some  of 
those  near  London,  and  Deal,  Gravesend,  Margate, 
Scarborough,  etc.,  in  the  provinces.  None  of  them  was 
really  suitable  for  racing  of  the  sort  we  are  now  familiar 
with,  the  courses  being  mostly  round  ones,  which  had  to 
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be  compassed  several  times  during  races  of  a  mile  or 
over.  With  the  spectators,  lively  times  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  far  different  to  the  drawing-room 
behaviour  racegoers  are  accustomed  to  now. 

I  remember  one  day  when,  just  as  the  numbers  were 
going  up  for  the  first  race  at  Bromley,  some  "  roughs  " 
stormed  the  pay-box,  and,  disposing  of  the  solitary 
policeman  on  guard,  turned  the  box  upside  down. 
While  the  feet  of  the  official  who  had  been  taking  the 
admission  money  were  sticking  high  in  the  air,  all  his 
takings  were  rolling  on  the  ground.  The  light-fingered 
gentry  soon  gathered  up  the  spoils  and  decamped. 
Next  day  the  executive  were  determined  not  to  risk  a 
repetition  of  this  scene,  for  they  had  the  pay-box — 
similar  to  the  race-card  kiosks  seen  now — secured  to 
the  ground  by  stout  ropes  and  guarded  by  four  police- 
men instead  of  one. 

Races  won  by  sharp  practice  were  of  common 
occurrence.  At  Streatham,  where  programmes  were 
invariably  mixed — that  is,  made  up  of  flat  races  and 
hurdle  races  on  the  same  day — I  remember  a  most 
audacious  coup  being  brought  off  successfully. 

The  obligation  to  run  horses  in  the  names  of  their 
owners  is,  of  course,  a  comparatively  modern  institu- 
tion. In  the  'sixties,  not  only  was  a  nom  de  course 
frequently  used,  but  horses  would  run  in  one  owner's 
name  one  week  and  in  another's  the  next,  without 
actually  changing  hands,  as  I  have  good  reason  to  know. 

In  this  particular  race  at  Streatham,  I  realised 
when  the  numbers  went  up,  showing  six  runners,  that 
something  extraordinary  was  going  to  happen,  as  no 
fewer  than  five  of  the  horses  belonged  to  the  same 
owner,  although  running  in  different  names.  Four 
had  crack  cross-country  jockeys  on  their  backs,  and 
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the  fifth  a  comparatively  unknown  one  named  Levitt. 
Knowing  the  owner  of  the  quintette  very  well,  I  tackled 
him  personally  on  his  project,  and  elicited  that  Levitt's 
mount  was  mapped  out  as  the  winner.  This  horse  was 
the  outsider  in  the  betting,  of  course,  but  he  won  easily, 
and,  strangely  enough,  looked  to  do  so  on  his  merits. 

But  the  other  four  were  so  superior  to  the  winner  in 
the  ordinary  way,  that  I  subsequently  asked  their  owner 
all  about  it.  He  then  explained  that  none  of  the  four 
good  horses  had  been  "  pulled  "  during  the  race,  but 
having  been  partially  stopped  in  their  work  for  a  few 
weeks  previously,  had  no  chance  of  beating  the  fifth 
string,  which  had  been  specially  trained  to  bring  off  the 
coup. 

Levitt,  who,  of  course,  knew  nothing  about  the 
coup  until  after  the  race  was  run,  afterwards  blos- 
somed out  as  a  very  capable  horseman,  but  at  one 
Brighton  meeting  he  came  an  awful  cropper  at  the  last 
hurdle  and  broke  a  leg. 

Some  people  still  talk  in  awe-stricken  tones  when 
Brighton  as  a  racecourse  is  being  discussed,  owing  to 
the  sharp  descent.  Doubtless  the  jockeys  themselves 
are  not  too  fond  of  it,  but  when  that  hurdle  was  half- 
way down  the  hill  it  was  a  real  terror,  especiadly  if  the 
going  was  at  all  shppery.  Next  time,  my  reader,  you 
go  to  Brighton  Races,  just  visualise  that  hurdle  half-way 
down  the  hill,  and  think  what  it  would  feel  like  to 
approach  it  going  as  fast  as  your  horse  could  carry  you. 

Another  Streatham  incident  in  the  'sixties — very 
amusing  it  was  to  me — was  the  race  won  by  John  Night- 
ingale's La  Cigale  with  Bobby  Weedon  up.  La  Cigale 
here  was  given  a  race  for  which  she  would  have  been 
instantly  disqualified,  had  the  Stewards  not  been  fooled 
by  a  quick-witted  man  who  had  backed  her  for  a  good 
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sum,  although,  so  far  as  I  know,  he  had  no  connection 
with  the  stable. 

The  Streatham  course  was  not  marked  out  by  white- 
washed rails  as  racecourses  are  now,  but,  like  the 
majority  of  courses  then,  was  indicated  by  long  posts 
driven  into  the  turf  at  intervals  of  about  fifty  yards. 
Coming  round  the  rather  sharp  bend  into  the  straight, 
Bobby  Weedon  on  La  Cigale  was  not  given  enough  room 
on  the  inside  by  the  jockey  riding  alongside  him,  and  was 
forced  to  go  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  post  or  risk  a  nasty 
collision.  He  was  soon  back  into  the  course  again,  and, 
riding  a  determined  finish,  managed  to  get  up  and  win. 
Then,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  an  objection  was  at 
one  lodged  by  the  second  on  the  ground  that  Weedon 
had  gone  out  of  the  course. 

While  considerable  argument  was  going  on  between 
the  principals  in  the  race,  a  man  called  "  Ginger  "  Yates, 
not  related  or  connected  in  any  way  to  the  famous 
horseman  of  that  name,  but  who  often  saddled  horses 
for  races  at  various  meetings,  walked  down  the  course 
to  examine  the  track  where  La  Cigale  had  been  forced 
out.  Sure  enough  he  saw  the  hoof  marks  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  post.  This  was  the  man  who  had  backed 
the  mare,  and  he  saw  that  unless  something  was  done 
quickly  his  money  was  lost ;  so  while  the  Stewards, 
owners  and  jockeys  were  thrashing  it  out  in  the  stand, 
Yates  pulled  up  the  post,  stamped  the  turf  in  with  his 
heel,  and  then  forced  it  firmly  into  the  ground  on  the 
far  side  of  the  tell-tale  hoofmarks  where  La  Cigale  had 
been  squeezed  out.  Having  done  this,  he  quickly 
returned  to  the  paddock  again. 

What  was,  to  my  mind,  the  amusing  side  to  this  little 
drama  occurred  when  the  Stewards  decided  to  examine 
the  site  of  the  infringement.     Of  course,  when  they 
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arrived  there,  everything  was  quite  in  order.  No  hoof- 
marks  were  to  be  seen  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  post — 
"  Ginger  "  Yates  had  seen  to  that — and  on  returning 
to  the  stand  the  Stewards  unhesitatingly  awarded  the 
race  to  La  Cigale  ;  but  they  had  been  bluffed,  and  very 
smartly  bluffed  too.  In  fact,  I  can  only  recall  one 
other  instance  where  such  barefaced  audacity  gained  a 
race. 

This  was  at  the  West  Drayton  meeting,  whither  I 
had  gone  with  Lord  Charles  Innes-Ker,  who  had  a  few 
mounts  there.  A  very  heavy  mist  hung  over  the  course 
that  day,  making  it  impossible  to  see  more  than  seventy 
yards  or  so.  During  the  first  circuit  of  the  course  in  a 
hurdle  race  one  of  the  runners  fell.  Fortunately  its 
rider  was  uninjured.  Naturally  I  expected  him  to  ride 
back  to  the  paddock,  as  pursuit  of  the  others  was  hope- 
less, but  instead  he  trotted  behind  a  haystack  at  the 
edge  of  the  course  between  two  of  the  marking-posts. 
When  the  other  runners  came  round  for  the  last  cir- 
cuit, I  was  staggered  to  see  our  fallen  horseman  jump 
in  behind,  and,  being  on  a  fresh  horse,  he  won  easily  in 
the  end. 

I  expected  an  objection  to  follow  at  once,  but  noth- 
ing happened.  It  appeared  afterwards  that  I  was  almost 
alone  in  seeing  the  incident,  the  other  jockeys  in  the 
race  being  outsighted  by  the  mist — when  the  horse  fell, 
assuming  that  it  had  been  remounted  and  sent  in 
pursuit.  When  I  saw  a  local  man,  who  was  half 
owner  of  the  horse,  I  remarked  that  he  was  very  lucky 
to  get  the  stakes  in  the  circumstances.  "  Yes,"  he 
replied,  "  but  for  heaven's  sake  keep  it  to  yourself  !  "  It 
was  really  no  business  of  mine,  and  as  I  should  probably 
have  been  snubbed  by  the  local  Stewards  for  seeing 
something  they  themselves  did  not  see,  I  did. 
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Nearly  ten  years  later  this  same  West  Drayton 
meeting  provided  me  with  another  unusual  experience. 
On  the  card  was  a  hurdle  race  in  which  four  or  five 
runners — I  forget  exactly  the  number — went  to  the 
post.  One  of  them  was  called  Leave  it  to  Me,  and  was 
ridden  by  its  owner,  the  Lord  Maidstone  of  that  time. 

The  other  riders  in  the  race  were  professionals,  and 
as  the  field  came  up  the  straight  they  closed  in  on  Lord 
Maidstone's  mount  when  he  attempted  to  come  through 
on  the  inside.  Then  Leave  it  to  Me  was  pulled  out  to 
come  round  on  the  outside,  but  the  "  pros  "  again 
hampered  the  young  nobleman,  and  Lord  Maidstone 
had  to  put  up  with  third  place  at  the  winning-post, 
when,  with  a  clear  course,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
won.  The  sequel  in  the  weighing-room  nearly  led  to 
some  cracked  heads.  When  Lord  Maidstone  came  to 
weigh  in,  the  winner's  jockey  was  sitting  in  the 
scales,  and  the  jockey  of  the  second  was  standing  by 
waiting  his  turn.  Throwing  down  his  saddle.  Lord 
Maidstone  picked  up  his  whip  and  gave  the  two  pro- 
fessionals a  rare  basting.  I  was  in  the  weighing-room 
at  the  time,  and  was  glad  to  clamber  up  on  a  box  in  the 
comer  out  of  the  way  of  the  incensed  rider  of  Leave  it 
to  Me,  who,  by  the  way,  was  also  a  Steward  of  the 
meeting. 

The  two  jockeys  who  had  obstructed  him  in  the 
race  were  "  brought  before  the  Stewards "  in  a  way 
they  did  not  at  all  appreciate. 

Mention  of  Lord  Maidstone's  horse  Leave  it  to  Me 
is  a  reminder  that  that  particular  phrase  was  a  favourite 
expression  of  Jimmy  Snowden,  the  famous  North 
Country  jockey  of  half  a  century  ago. 

I  remember  him  using  it  very  forcibly  in  the  weighing- 
room  at  Carlisle  in  July,  1869,  after  he  had  weighed  out 
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for  Mr.  T.  Masterman's  celebrated  horse  Honesty  in 
the  Grand  Stand  Plate.  Mr.  Masterman  was  com- 
mencing to  give  Snowden  riding  instructions  for  the 
race,  when  Jimmy  cut  him  short.  With  his  whip 
swishing  on  his  riding-boots — a  sure  sign  always  that  he 
felt  upset  about  something — Snowden  jerked  out : 
"  Now  look  here,  if  you  want  me  to  win  on  this  horse 
don't  tie  me  down  with  orders.  Leave  it  to  me.  If  I 
get  beaten,  then  you'll  only  have  me  to  blame."  I 
often  think  this  is  the  very  best  advice  I  have  ever  heard 
given  to  a  racing  owner.  The  number  of  races  which 
have  been  lost  through  jockeys  being  tied  down  with 
unsuitable  orders  must  be  enormous.  After  all,  the 
jockey  is  "  on  top,"  and  knows  a  horse's  capabilities 
by  the  "  feel "  it  gives  him,  whereas  the  onlooker  is 
often  deceived  by  appearances. 

Take  that  great  mare  Lilian,  the  winner  of  so 
many  Queen's  Plates  in  those  days,  for  instance.  She 
had  a  bad  habit  of  swishing  her  tail  in  a  race,  and  when 
under  extreme  pressure  I  have  seen  it  going  round  like 
a  windmill.  If  she  were  racing  now,  most  people  would 
call  her  a  jade,  whereas  she  was  actually  one  of  the 
gamest  bits  of  stuff  that  ever  looked  through  a 
bridle. 

To  return  to  Honesty,  who  won  the  race  at  Carlisle 
all  right,  as  Jimmy  Snowden  said  he  would.  This 
horse  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  animals  English 
racing  has  seen  in  my  time.  In  fact,  the  memory  of  his 
feats  of  endurance  sometimes  leads  me  to  believe  that 
present-day  bloodstock  is  unnecessarily  pampered ;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  he  was  a  horse  of 
abnormal  constitution,  and  therefore  hardly  a  fair 
standard  from  which  to  judge. 

Honesty   was   not    a   big   horse — speaking    from 
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memory,  I  should  say  he  stood  15.2 — though  very  com- 
pactly built.  In  1869  he  ran  in  no  fewer  than  thirty-six 
races,  starting  on  February  i6th  in  the  Lincoln  Handi- 
cap, won  by  Sycee,  and  finishing  up  at  Liverpool  on 
November  nth  in  a  welter  plate  over  six  furlongs, 
carrying  i2st.  61b.  Of  the  thirty-six  races,  Honesty 
won  fifteen,  including  a  sequence  of  six. 

To  fully  understand  the  merit  of  this  performance 
one  must  realise  that  Honesty  competed  on  courses  all 
over  England  and  Scotland,  forget  the  modern  methods 
of  horse  transport,  fast  trains  and  motor  vans,  and 
realise  the  conditions  prevailing  then.  The  trains 
carrying  horses  in  Honesty's  day  travelled  at  a  very 
slow  rate  ;  those  sent  by  road  were  transported  in 
horse-drawn  vehicles,  which,  of  course,  were  slower 
still.  Altogether,  Honesty  spent  the  season  of  1869  in 
travelling  and  racing,  a  feat  of  which  I  know  no  parallel. 

Another  horse  which  put  up  a  wonderful  exhibition 
of  versatility  in  1869  was  Argyle.  At  the  Doncaster 
St.  Leger  Meeting,  when  Sir  Joseph  Hawley's  Pero 
Gomez  won  the  last  classic,  Argyle  ran  in  the  Great 
Yorkshire  Handicap  over  the  St.  Leger  distance,  and 
finished  a  good  second  to  Geant  des  Batailles,  a  colt 
owned  by  Lord  Zetland.  This  was  on  the  Tuesday. 
Then  on  the  Thursday  Argyle  was  a  competitor  in  the 
Badminton  Handicap  over  a  mile,  which  he  won,  but 
was  disqualified  for  swerving  against  Vagabond.  I 
fancy  most  trainers  would  consider  a  horse  had  done 
enough  by  running  so  forward  during  two  races  in  three 
days,  but  Argyle  was  pulled  out  again  on  that  Thursday 
afternoon  to  contest  the  Portland  Plate,  which,  as  every- 
one knows,  is  one  of  the  biggest  sprint  races  in  the  Calen- 
dar over  five  furlongs.  What  is  more  to  the  point, 
Argyle  won  it  easily  by  two  lengths  in  a  field  of  nineteen. 

c 
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This  is  the  best  all-round  performance  on  the  flat  I 
remember.  It  could  not  happen  nowadays,  because  no 
horse  is  given  a  chance  over  all  the  distances  named. 

At  this  same  Doncaster  meeting  I  saw  three  two- 
year-olds  dead  heat  for  second  place  in  a  race.  They 
were  Mount  Pleasant,  Indian  Ocean,  and  Normanby. 
Of  these,  Indian  Ocean  afterwards  won  a  lot  of  good 
races,  while  Normanby  was  an  early  favourite  the  follow- 
ing year  for  the  St.  Leger  won  by  Hawthornden.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  1869  was  a  really  remarkable  season  in 
many  ways.  Not  the  least  remarkable  incident  of  that 
year  was  the  appearance  of  the  previous  season's  Derby 
and  Oaks  winners  in  an  optional  selling  race,  run  on  the 
site  of  their  classic  victories.  This  race  took  place  on 
a  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  the  Epsom  Spring  Meeting  in 
1869,  and  was  the  Trial  Stakes  of  5  sovs.  each,  with  only 
£100  added  ;  winner  to  be  sold  for  £500  ;  if  for  £200, 
allowed  51b.,  if  not  to  be  sold,  to  carry  91b.  extra. 

It  was  run  over  a  mile,  and  only  seven  faced  the 
starter,  so  the  value  of  the  race  to  the  winner  was  only 
£135.  Yet  one  might  search  racing  history  in  vain  to 
find  a  field  of  such  grand  quality  contesting  an  unam- 
bitious event  like  this  one.  The  winner  was  Sir  Joseph 
Hawley's  Blue  Gown  ;  second  came  Mr.  W.  Graham's 
Formosa,  and  Sir  Charles  Legard's  Vespasian  was  third. 
The  previous  season  Blue  Gown  had  won,  among  other 
races,  the  Derby  and  Ascot  Gold  Cup  ;  Formosa  the 
One  Thousand  Guineas,  Oaks,  St.  Leger,  and  dead 
heated  with  Moslem  for  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  ; 
while  Vespasian,  a  few  months  after  this  Epsom  race, 
won  the  Chesterfield  Cup  under  lost.  41b.  from  a  field 
of  eighteen  others.  What  a  field  to  contest  a  selling 
race  !  StiU,  they  were  days  when  a  horse  could  be 
entered  to  be  sold  for  as  much  as  £3,000  in  some  races. 
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CHAPTER  III 

Scenes  at  the  Betting  Shops — Lord  Marcus  Beresford  Wms  on  an 
Ex-bus  Horse — The  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Half-crown  Bet — 
George  Jar  vis  and  the  Judge — Mr.  Solomon  Savage — Marine 
Store  Dealer  and  Racehorse  Owner — Dick  Dunn  and  the  Tote 
in  1871. 

Quite  recently  I  took  a  friend  of  mine  to  Hurst  Park 
Races.  It  was  his  first  visit  to  that  course,  and  on  the 
journey  home  after  racing  he  remarked,  "  What  an 
orderly  crowd  it  was!  " 

To  my  mind,  the  compliment  paid  to  racegoers 
can  be  extended  to  everybody  and  everything  con- 
nected with  the  sport  to-day. 

Nothing  impresses  me  more  than  the  wonderful 
improvement  which  has  been  effected  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Turf  affairs  since  my  youthful  days,  and  it  is 
with  something  akin  to  disgust  that  I  have  seen  some 
racing  scribes  in  recent  years  declaring  it  to  be  the 
other  way  about.  By  altering  some  of  the  old  rules, 
and  instituting  new  ones  to  meet  the  question 
of  registration  and  betting  by  jockeys,  the  Jockey  Club 
has  made  the  way  of  the  wrongdoer  a  very  hard  one 
indeed. 

Facilities  for  following  the  sport  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  unable  regularly  to  attend  the  various 
meetings   have  also  greatly  improved,  thanks  to  the 
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very  ample  manner  in  which  it  is  covered  by  the  Press. 

Betting,  which  is  indulged  in  by  almost  everyone 
with  the  slightest  interest  in  racing  nowadays,  is  also 
conducted  in  a  much  fairer  manner  than  was  the  case 
when  the  betting  shops  existed. 

It  may  sound  strange,  but  betting  shops,  as  estab- 
lished businesses,  were  openly  countenanced  in  many 
parts  of  fashionable  London  during  the  'sixties  and 
early  'seventies.  They  existed  in  Knightsbridge,  Pad- 
dington,  the  Haymarket,  etc.,  etc.,  and  anyone  could 
walk  in,  back  a  horse  from  the  lists  hung  up  by  the 
counter,  and  obtain  a  voucher  for  the  transaction  which 
would,  unless  the  shopkeeper  found  himself  unable  to 
pay,  be  honoured  as  faithfully  as  a  bank  honours  its 
cheques. 

The  business  done  by  these  places  over  big  events 
was  very  large.  Sometimes,  when  the  public  had  won 
more  than  the  shopkeeper  could  pay,  the  latter  found  it 
expedient  to  leave  the  neighbourhood.  When  this 
sort  of  thing  happened,  crowds  of  disappointed  people 
would  gather  outside  the  establishment  and  give  vent 
to  their  feelings  by  smashing  up  the  shop  front.  I  wit- 
nessed this  several  times  in  the  Haymarket  after  big 
races.  It  was  probably  the  sound  of  breaking  glass 
falling  so  frequently  on  the  ears  of  M.P.'s  going  to  and 
from  Westminster  which  ultimately  led  to  the  complete 
suppression  of  the  betting  shops. 

After  this,  the  Albert  and  Beaufort  Clubs  were 
frequented,  and  became  the  recognised  meeting-places 
of  the  principal  bookmakers.  Some  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, found  another  meeting-place  in  Hyde  Park.  In 
fact,  the  Knightsbridge  side  of  the  Park  was  quite  a 
favoured  resort  of  the  fraternity,  where  they  drove  nails 
into  the  trees  and  hung  up  their  betting  Hsts.      On  some 
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days  the  scene  was  almost  like  a  racecourse  without  the 
horses. 

I  suppose  nearly  every  Turf  enthusiast  of  long  ex- 
perience has  some  outstanding  period  in  his  career  about 
which  he  likes  to  talk  more  than  any  other.  My  par- 
ticular weakness  is  for  discoursing  on  the  gay,  care-free 
racing  world  of  the  'seventies.  Verily  these  were  the 
palmy  days  of  racing,  when  admission  to  a  racecourse 
carried  with  it  the  privilege  of  rubbing  shoulders  with 
some  of  the  finest  sportsmen  old  England  has  ever 
bred.  Many  prominent  people  then  attended  the  old 
Croydon  meeting,  now  abohshed. 

I  remember  seeing  a  horse  called  Breach  of  Promise 
win  there  after  having  a  most  varied  career.  Breach 
of  Promise  had  run  on  the  flat  a  few  seasons  previously, 
and  won  some  good  races,  including  the  West  Drayton 
Handicap  at  the  meeting  of  that  name.  Then  he  left 
the  racing  business,  was  added  to  the  list  of  geldings, 
and  eventually  sank  to  the  low  level  of  pulling  an 
omnibus. 

He  was  not  destined  to  end  his  days  in  degradation, 
however,  as  he  was  purchased  from  the  General  Omni- 
bus Company,  by  someone  with  an  eye  to  his  possi- 
bilities, and  put  to  steeplechasing.  Breach  of  Promise 
eventually  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Lord 
Marcus  Beresford,  a  very  fine  cross-country  rider  in 
those  days,  and,  with  his  owner  up,  the  horse  won  a 
steeplechase  at  Croydon  in  good  style. 

An  incident  at  this  meeting — one  which  tickled  me 
greatly — was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  judge 
and  a  jockey  over  the  result  of  a  flat  race. 

George  Jarvis  was  the  jockey,  and  had  fought  out 
the  finish  of  a  race  on  a  horse  running  wide  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  course  to  its  nearest  opponents.     Jarvis 
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was  so  dead  certain  he  had  won,  that  when  he  saw 
another  horse's  number  go  up  as  the  winner  he  rode 
back  to  the  judge's  box  instead  of  returning  to  the 
paddock  to  unsaddle.  "  You  bUnd  old  fool !  "  he  ex- 
claimed to  the  judge.  "  I  won  that  race  by  half  a 
length  !  "  what  time  the  spectators  of  this  little  comedy 
laughed  heartily. 

Altercations  with  the  judge  are  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence, and  I  can  only  remember  one  other  case  of  this 
within  my  experience. 

It  was  at  Wj^e,  in  Kent,  where  a  horse  called 
Framboise,  owned  by  Mr.  Solomon  Savage,  a  Lewes 
marine  store  dealer,  and  one  of  the  quaintest  men  who 
ever  owned  a  racehorse,  was  placed  second  by  the  judge 
when  everyone  else  thought  it  had  won.  A  hot  argu- 
ment between  the  spectators  and  the  man  in  the  chair 
ensued,  but  the  latter  was  adamant,  and  up  went 
another  horse's  number  as  the  winner.  Then  the  band 
struck  up  with  a  vengeance.  The  crowd  surged  round 
the  frame,  pulled  down  the  winner's  number  and  put  up 
that  of  Framboise.  Down  came  the  frame  again  by  the 
judge's  order  for  the  correct  number  to  be  put  in,  but 
yet  again  did  the  crowd  pull  down  the  frame  to  put  the 
number  of  Framboise  in.  Eventually  the  judge  got 
his  way,  but  the  situation  looked  very  ugly  for  a  long 
time. 

Some  years  after  this  incident  I  met  Solomon  Savage 
on  the  platform  at  Clapham  Junction  waiting  for  a 
train  to  take  us  to  Sandown  Park.  He  had  a  horse 
called  Adanapaar  running  in  a  race  there,  so  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  going  to  back  it.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I 
tried  to  get  Escott  to  lend  me  one  of  his  horses  to 
gallop  with  it,  but  he  was  not  keen  on  the  idea,  so  I 
have  not  much  of  a  line  to  its  chance.     So,"  he  added, 
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"  I  shall  only  have  my  usual  on."  "  And  how  much 
will  that  be,  pray  ?  "  I  asked  him.  His  answer  made 
me  smile.  "  Five  shillings,"  he  said.  "  Do  not  look 
surprised,"  he  went  on ;  "  the  entrance  fee  was  only 
£3  and  the  race  is  worth  £100,  so  I  am  on  a  £100  to 
£3  in  any  case." 

Thinking  the  matter  over,  I  saw  that  Savage's 
method  of  running  his  horses  for  the  stakes  alone  had 
more  to  commend  it  than  at  first  appeared  to  be  the 
case.  I  backed  Adanapaar  that  day  with  "  Billy  All- 
den,  "  now  a  leading  layer  in  Tattersalls'  Ring,  and  one 
of  the  cheeeriest  men  I  have  ever  met.  He  laid  me 
16-1  and  4-1  for  a  place  about  Adanapaar  in  a  very 
small  field,  and  old  Solomon  Savage's  horse  won  easily. 
What  pleased  me  as  much  as  anything  was  the  fact 
that  I  had  met  a  friend  of  mine  (Harry  Treherne)  and 
made  him  back  Adanapaar  instead  of  another  horse  in 
the  race.  Treherne,  like  the  unfortunate  owner  of 
Dalby,  had  previously  been  an  owner  of  racehorses 
himself,  and  once  kept  a  big  yacht  in  commission. 
Both  he  and  his  racing  partner.  Lance  Logan,  were 
prominent  figures  on  the  Turf  in  the  'seventies,  and 
created  a  sensation  in  the  ring  b}^  wearing  camellias  or 
orchids  to  the  value  of  half  a  guinea  in  their  button- 
holes fresh  every  morning.  Unfortunately,  poor  Harry 
Treherne  died  almost  penniless,  in  spite  of  his  former 
wealth. 

Reverting  to  the  Croydon  meeting,  I  remember 
that  the  fixture  was  not  very  popular  with  a  section  of 
the  residents  of  that  town.  It  was  declared  that  the 
race  meeting  "  brought  a  lot  of  bad  characters  there." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  meeting  was  a  very  fashion- 
able one  ;  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Lord  Marcus  Beres- 
ford,  and  Sir  John  Astley,  among  others,  being  regular 
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attendants  there.  The  races  were  important  ones  too, 
including  the  Grand  National  Hurdle  Race  and  the 
Grand  Metropolitan  Steeplechase — the  latter  always  a 
full  dress  rehearsal  for  the  Grand  National  at  Liverpool. 
Two  gentlemen,  whose  names  are  known  to  all  racing 
people  nowadays,  rode  there,  Mr.  Richard  Marsh, 
until  recently  the  King's  trainer,  and  the  Hon.  George 
Lambton.  Neither,  I  hope,  will  mind  my  saying  that 
they  were  excellent  riders  over  a  country  in  those  days, 
and  plucky  ones  to  boot.  I  remember  the  Hon.  George 
Lambton  having  a  particularly  nasty  fall  at  Croydon's 
open  ditch — called  the  Farmhouse  Ditch — and  with  the 
assistance  of  old  Jack  Dickinson,  a  well-known  figure 
at  all  meetings,  I  picked  him  up,  thinking  he  would 
take  some  time  to  come  round,  but  in  a  minute  or  two 
he  was  walking  back  to  the  stand  unaided. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Richard  Marsh  may  also  recall  a  race 
there  in  which  he  rode  Scots  Guard,  a  horse  owned  by 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

I  do,  because  with  no  little  amusement  I  saw  a  youth 
go  boldly  up  to  the  Duke  and  ask  him  if  the  horse  had  a 
chance.  "  Well,  my  boy,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  it  ought 
to  win  ;  I  have  backed  it  for  half-a-crown  myself." 
This  lad  evidently  gained  wisdom  with  age,  for  quite 
recently,  when  visiting  Sandown,  I  saw  him,  much 
older,  of  course,  making  a  book  with  the  best  of 
them. 

Two  really  great  mares  (over  a  distance  of  ground) 
which  these  old  meetings  recall  were  Lily  Agnes  and 
Lilian.  Both  were  well-bred  ones,  Lily  Agnes  being 
by  Macaroni — who  just  defeated  Lord  Clifden  after  a 
terrific  finish  in  1863  for  the  Derby — out  of  Polly  Agnes, 
herself  a  useful  mare  ;  while  Lilian  was  by  Wingrave, 
out  of  Lady  Blanche,  by  Voltigeur.     As  a  two-year-old. 
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Lily  Agnes,  who  later  achieved  undying  fame  as  the 
dam  of  Ormonde,  ran  four  times  and  was  undefeated, 
though  it  is  as  a  winner  of  many  Queen's  Plates  that 
I  retain  the  happiest  memories  of  her.  Lilian's  record 
in  Queen's  Plates,  run  over  distances  from  two  to  three 
miles,  was  really  remarkable,  as  she  won  twenty-seven 
of  them  during  her  several  seasons  in  training.  Like 
Lily  Agnes,  she  was  very  game  and  a  dead  stayer,  in 
spite  of  a  habit  of  tail-swishing  when  pressed,  to  which 
I  have  previously  referred. 

I  saw  her  being  led  up  to  Lewes  Racecourse  on  the 
occasion  of  her  debut,  and  liked  the  look  of  the  filly  so 
much  that  I  stopped  the  lad  leading  her  to  inquire  who 
she  was.  She  was  then  the  filly  by  Wingrave,  but  as 
the  lad  told  me  she  had  been  well  galloped  for  the  big 
nursery  to  be  run  that  day,  I  had  a  good  bet  about  her 
on  the  totalisator  run  by  a  young  man  who,  though  now 
dead,  is  still  talked  about  in  the  racing  world.  I  refer 
to  Dick  Dunn.  What  is  more,  he  only  paid  me  out  at 
the  rate  of  lo-i  when  it  should  have  been  40-1,  and  we 
had  many  a  laugh  about  this  in  after  years,  when  Dunn 
was  one  of  the  biggest  bettors  in  Tattersalls.  This 
totalisator  incident  happened  in  1871,  so  that  the  pari- 
mutuel  system  is  not  of  such  recent  growth  as  some  folk 
are  wont  to  imagine. 

The  difference  is  that,  whereas  the  percentage  de- 
ducted by  the  operators  is  now  small,  in  Dick  Dunn's 
early  days  they  took  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 

Although  Lilian  won  me  a  nice  sum  at  Lewes,  she 
gave  me  a  bad  fright  a  few  seasons  later  when  I  laid 
£700  to  £100  on  her  in  a  Queen's  Plate.  She  won  it  by 
a  head,  and  I  vowed  never  to  lay  such  odds  on  again, 
but,  like  most  followers  of  the  Turf,  I  forgot  my  vows. 

After  a  lapse  of  some  twelve  years,  I  laid  a  large 
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amount  on  Shillelagh  in  the  last  race  of  the  Summer 
Meeting  at  Manchester. 

This  race  was  expected  to  be  a  walk-over  for  Mr. 
Warren  de  la  Rue's  horse,  but  in  the  end  two  other  horses 
turned  out  to  oppose  him,  Niagara,  owned  by  a  Mr.  W. 
Ward,  and  another  called  Everywhere,  owned  by  the 
once  popular  trainer,  F.  Bates,  and  ridden  by  Billy 
Piatt.  I  laid  odds  of  100-8  on  Shillelagh  with  three 
prominent  layers,  and  as  it  was  the  last  race  of  the  day, 
and  we  wanted  to  catch  an  early  train  to  London,  I 
told  two  friends  to  stand  by  two  of  the  bookmakers 
while  I  would  wait  on  the  third  in  readiness  to  draw  my 
money  on  Shillelagh  when  the  certainty  came  home. 
We  could  then  get  to  the  station  quickly  and  catch  our 
train.  But  alas  !  Mr.  W.  Ward's  outsider,  Niagara, 
came  up  to  beat  the  hot  favourite  easily.  Enquiring 
the  cause  of  Shillelagh's  defeat,  I  was  told  that,  as  the 
stable  expected  to  walk  over,  the  horse  had  been  fed, 
consequently  he  had  run  many  pounds  below  his  true 
form.  Of  course  there  were  many  who  thought  the 
race  had  been  faked,  but  they  were  of  the  kind  who 
cannot  lose  in  a  sportsmanlike  manner. 

Even  nowadays  I  consider  there  is  far  too  much 
comment  on  var^dng  form  of  horses,  chiefly  emanating 
from  people  who  should  know  better.  No  man  should 
be  too  free  with  his  criticisms  of  racehorses  until  he  has 
been  on  their  backs  in  a  race,  and  gained  a  thorough 
understanding  of  their  vagaries.  I  well  remember  a 
race  at  Northampton  in  1873  which  illustrates  the 
latter  very  well.  This  event  was  one  for  two-year-olds 
over  five  furlongs,  and,  owing  to  the  field  of  seven 
runners  being  started  before  time,  the  judge  was  absent 
from  the  box  when  they  passed  the  winning-post.  The 
names  of  the  horses  were  :    Flying  Childers,  Artilleur, 
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Reform,  Woodcut,  Red  Hair,  Rattle,  and  Victoria. 
Rattle  passed  the  post  half  a  length  in  front  of  Reform, 
but  as  the  verdict  was  "  no  start  "  the  runners  were 
ordered  back  to  the  starting-post  again.  This  time  the 
placings  were  quite  different.  Flying  Childers  winning 
by  three  lengths  from  Artilleur,  with  the  same 
distance  between  the  latter  and  Reform,  now  third. 
Rattle,  the  winner  in  the  first  race,  now  finished  last 
of  all,  and  as  he  only  carried  6st.  81b.,  it  cannot  be 
argued   that  the  weight  stopped  him  in  his  second 

effort. 

I  always  think  of  this  race  when  someone  tells  me  a 
certain  horse  has  been  "  pulled  "  or  is  not  trying  a  yard. 
If  most  of  our  sprint  races  to-day  were  run  again  within 
an  hour  of  the  original  race,  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
in  many  cases  an  entirely  different  result  would  be 
recorded. 

Races  in  which  the  field  complete  the  course  more 
than  once  are  so  rare  that  I  feel  constrained  to  recount 
another  one  I  remember  in  my  early  days  in  the 
racing  world. 

This  was  at  Reading  in  the  early  'seventies,  when 
eleven  runners  turned  out  for  an  Open  Welter  Handicap 
over  six  furlongs,  among  them  some  very  useful  animals 
like  Schottische  and  Fraulein — the  latter  a  favourite 
mare  of  George  Fordham's.  Schottische  won  at  the 
first  time  of  asking  by  a  length  and  a  half  from  a 
horse  called  Canon,  ridden  by  "  Freddy  "  Hobson,  with 
Master  Herbert  third. 

Sir  R.  Harvey,  the  owner  of  Canon,  objected  after 
the  race  on  the  grounds  that  the  horses  had  been 
started  in  advance  of  the  post.  After  the  objection 
had  been  investigated  the  Stewards  ordered  the  race  to 
be  run  over  again,  and  this  time  only  four  of  the  original 
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field  of  eleven  faced  the  starter,  these  being  Schottische, 
Hermitage,  Canon,  and  Aintree. 

Anything  funnier  than  the  antics  of  this  quartette 
at  the  post  would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  and  after  what 
seemed  an  interminable  delay,  they  returned  to  the 
paddock,  the  starter  having  been  unable  to  dispatch 
them  on  equal  terms.  What  followed  would  have  moved 
the  modern  racegoer,  accustomed  to  the  clockwork 
precision  of  meetings  nowadays,  to  tears,  as  the  Stewards 
allowed  the  judge  to  change  places  with  the  starter,  and 
so  the  horses  went  to  the  post  for  the  third  time.  At 
last  they  were  got  off  equitably,  Schottische  winning, 
with  Hermitage  second  and  Canon  third. 

Even  then  this  racing  comedy  was  not  ended,  for 
the  owner  of  Hermitage  objected  to  the  judge,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  an  authorised  official. 

Racing  has  certainly  progressed  since  those  days. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Hampton's  Romantic  Career — From  Selling  Plater  to  Cup  Winner — 
The  True  Story  of  His  Goodwood  Stakes  Victory — The  Coach- 
man Lends  a  Hand — Hampton  Sires  Three  Derby  Winners. 

In  my  long  experience  of  the  Turf  I  can  recall  no  more 
romantic  equine  career  than  that  of  Hampton,  the 
grand  stayer  of  the  'seventies.  This  horse  won  the 
Great  Metropolitan  as  a  three-year-old,  the  Goodwood 
Stakes  (now  the  Goodwood  Plate)  as  a  four-year-old, 
and  the  Goodwood  Cup,  Doncaster  Cup  and  North- 
umberland Plate  as  a  five-year-old. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  this  grand  little  horse 
began  when  he  was  an  unnamed  two-year-old  by  Lord 
Clifden,  out  of  Lady  Langden, belonging  to  a  Mr.  Ireland. 

Hampton's  debut  on  the  Turf  was  made  on  August 
i8th,  1874,  when  he  won  a  maiden  plate  of  £50  at 
Oxford  with  Tom  Cannon  in  the  saddle.  His  next  public 
appearance  was  on  October  8th  at  the  old  Hampton 
Meeting  (now  Hurst  Park),  then  held  on  an  open 
common,  and  far  different  to  the  well-ordered  enclosure 
where  visitors  view  the  sport  in  comfort  to-day. 

From  that  time  until  his  racing  career  ended,  I 
took  a  great  interest  in  Hampton's  doings.  As  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Mr.  Harvey,  who  subsequently  bought 
him  (although  the  colt  ran  in  another  man's  name), 
I  became  acquainted  with  details  of  the  colt's  after 
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histoty  that  were  unknown  to  the  racing  pubhc,  or  even 
to  those  who  at  one  time  had  the  care  of  the  horse. 

The  race  which  the  Lady  Langden  colt  ran  in  at 
Hampton  was  the  South- Western  Stakes  of  5  sovs.  each, 
with  £60  added,  winner  to  be  sold  for  £200,  or  for  £100 
with  a  71b.  allowance,  so  that  it  was  quite  an  ordinary 
selling  plate  which  this  miilium  in  parvo  was  asked  to 
win  on  his  second  outing.  The  youngster  now  had 
Jimmy  Goater  as  his  jockey.  Like  Tom  Cannon, 
Goater  was  a  very  clever  jockey  on  a  young  horse,  and 
he  won  this  race  on  the  Lady  Langden  colt  without 
asking  him  to  put  it  all  in.  Then  the  latter  was  led 
into  the  sale  ring.  When  the  auctioneer  mounted  the 
rostrum  I  stood  with  m}^  friend,  Mr.  Tom  Hughes,  a 
noted  owner  in  those  days.  Some  of  his  horses  were 
Flash  in  the  Pan  (the  Chester  Cup  winner  of  1864), 
Laird  of  Glenorchy,  Woodman  of  Arden,  and  Warwick  ; 
and  good  ones  they  were  too.  I  strongly  advised  Tom 
Hughes  to  add  the  Lady  Langden  colt  to  his  string  at 
Epsom,  but  he  replied  that  the  colt  was  too  small  ever 
to  be  a  good  one,  and  facetiously  added  :  "  You  can't 
make  'em  grow,  you  know."  Then  I  drew  his  attention 
to  the  exquisite  moulding  of  the  colt,  for  I  had  never 
seen  such  a  truly-made  one  for  his  size. 

Meanwhile,  the  bidding  had  advanced  to  200  guineas, 
and  as  Tom  Hughes  remarked  that  it  was  the  full  value 
of  the  colt,  I  gave  up  trying  to  persuade  him  further. 
The  bid  of  200  guineas  proved  to  be  the  final  one,  and 
was  made  by  Bobby  Weedon,  the  jockey  who  rode 
Peep  o'  Day,  second  in  the  same  race,  on  behalf  of  Mr, 
James  Nightingall,  the  Epsom  trainer,  who  in  turn  had 
purchased  the  colt  for  one  of  his  patrons,  Mr.  Harvey. 
The  colt's  new  owner  gave  him  the  appropriate  name 
of  Hampton,  after  the  course  where  he  had  won. 
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Always  a  picture  to  look  at,  and  carrying  a  coat 
which  shone  like  silk,  Hampton  fulfilled  Tom  Hughes's 
prophecy  by  not  growing  much  bigger,  but  he  was  a 
most  compactly  built  animal,  had  the  soundest  of  legs 
and  the  courage  of  a  bulldog  ;  what  more  could  any 
trainer  want  ? 

Hampton's  next  race,  after  being  named,  was  in 
another  selling  event  at  Brighton,  where  an  easy  vic- 
tory came  his  way.  This  time  150  guineas  was  enough 
to  buy  him  in,  and  again  I  tried  to  persuade  Tom 
Hughes  to  buy  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  thought  of 
buying  Hampton  myself,  but  owing  to  being  on  the 
move  all  over  the  country,  attending  every  meeting 
where  racing  was  held,  I  gave  up  the  idea  to  my  ever- 
lasting regret.  It  was  a  case  of  being  too  prosperous  to 
see  great  possibilities. 

After  two  other  unsuccessful  outings  as  a  juvenile, 
Hampton  came  out  early  in  his  three-year-old  season 
and  won  the  Great  Welcomes  Handicap  over  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  at  Croydon ;  while  a  few  weeks  later  he 
put  up  the  very  fine  performance,  for  a  three-year-old, 
of  winning  the  Great  Metropolitan  over  two  and  a 
quarter  miles  at  Epsom. 

His  starting  price  for  the  latter  race  was  loi.and 
I  know  that  little  of  Mr.  Harvey's  money  went  on  the 
colt.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  neither  the  owner 
nor  trainer  had  realised  at  that  time  how  good  Hampton 
was. 

After  winning  the  Metropolitan,  Hampton  was 
second  to  Snail  in  a  race  at  Sandown — incidentally 
the  very  first  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  famous  Esher 
slopes  under  Jockey  Club  Rules — and  then  ran  twice 
unplaced,  which  finished  his  flat  racing  for  1875. 

During  the  opening  months  of  the  National  Hunt 
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season  that  year,  however,  Hampton  was  not  allowed 
to  eat  the  corn  of  idleness,  and  came  out  in  the  Grand 
National  Hurdle  Race  at  Croydon,  then  an  event  corre- 
sponding to  the  big  hurdle  race  now  held  at  Gatwick 
every  year.  It  was  asking  the  colt  an  impossible 
question  to  give  the  great  Chandos  a  year,  let  alone 
the  difference  which  weight  made  to  horses  of  such 
dissimilar  build. 

I  always  think  of  this  race  in  1875  as  one  of  the  best 
I  have  ever  seen  over  hurdles.  Chandos,  two  seasons 
before,  was  thought  good  enough  to  win  a  Derby,  and 
indeed  did  finish  fourth  behind  Doncaster  and  the 
dead-heaters.  Kaiser  and  Gang  Forward.  Chandos 
eventually  turned  out  to  be  the  finest  timber  topper  in 
living  memory;  and,  in  my  opinion,  not  even  Count 
Schomberg  or  Trespasser  would  have  held  a  candle  to 
him  at  this  business.  Hampton  and  Chandos  had  the 
finish  of  the  Croydon  race  to  themselves,  if  such  it  could 
be  called,  for  Chandos  won  by  ten  lengths.  The  spec- 
tacle of  this  powerfully-built  animal  galloping  along- 
side the  neat  little  Hampton,  when  the  pair  made  the 
final  turn  to  the  winning-post,  charmed  all  who  wit- 
nessed it.  Hampton's  next  attempt  over  hurdles  was 
at  Sandown  in  1876,  when  he  ran  away  with  the  Great 
Maiden  Hurdle  Race  there,  ridden  by  "  Fred  "  Hobson, 
in  whose  name  and  colours  he  ran.  Was  there  ever 
such  a  maiden  hurdler  as  this  one  ? 

Shortly  after  the  Croydon  race  Hampton's  owner 
decided  on  a  change  of  training  quarters.  That  he  had 
to  borrow  the  money  to  pay  James  Nightingall's  train- 
ing bill  before  he  could  remove  Hampton  is  by  the  way, 
although  I  mention  it  to  show  his  not  very  happy 
financial  position  at  the  time,  since  it  explains  much 
that  follows. 
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Eventually  Hampton  left  Epsom  for  London,  where 
he  was  stabled  for  one  night  at  Leinster  Terrace  (Mr. 
Harvey's  residence  was  there)  by  his  owner's  coachman. 
On  the  following  day,  the  coachman  took  Hampton 
down  to  Lambourn,  to  be  trained  by  Robert  Peck  ; 
and  in  order  that  the  colt's  whereabouts  should  be  kept 
secret,  the  coachman  told  the  touts  hanging  round  the 
station  where  he  was  unboxed  that  "  it  was  a  new 
two-year-old."  At  this  time,  of  course,  Hampton  was 
a  four-year-old,  but,  with  his  neat  little  frame  and 
jaunty  carriage  in  his  slow  paces,  would  easily  fit  the 
description  given  him. 

Months  passed,  and  still  the  colt's  whereabouts 
was  kept  quiet.  A  few  weeks  after  Hampton  had  left 
James  Nightingall's  stable  at  Epsom,  Nightingall  saw 
me  at  a  race  meeting,  and  told  me  that  the  colt  had  left 
his  place.  "  Do  you  know  where  he  is  ?  "  Nightingall 
asked  me.  "  I  would  hke  to  know  where  Hampton  has 
gone."  I  quote  this  little  incident  to  show  the  care 
taken  to  keep  Hampton's  location  quiet.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  nothing  in  the  training  reports  gave  any 
indication  as  to  where  he  was.  The  touts  in  those  days 
at  Lambourn  must  have  been  sadly  lacking  in  judg- 
ment, for  right  under  their  eyes  one  of  the  best  stayers 
in  the  country  was  being  prepared  to  land  a  big  coup, 
one  which  proved  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  a 
long  spell  of  bad  luck  for  Mr.  Harvey. 

The  race  selected  for  this  coup  was  the  Goodwood 
Stakes,  now  called  the  Goodwood  Plate,  and  Hampton 
did  not  appear  on  a  racecourse  under  Jocke}'  Club  Rules 
in  1876  until  this  event  was  due  to  be  decided. 

Three  weeks  before  the  race,  I  met  Mr.  Harvey  in 
the  Norfolk  Hotel  at  Paddington,  by  appointment,  to 
hear  the  latest  news  about  the  colt.     As  I  anticipated, 
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the  change  of  stables  had  resulted  in  Hampton's  real 
ability  being  brought  to  light,  for  Robert  Peck  had 
some  good  horses  which  could  really  ask  the  little  one 
a  question  on  the  trial  grounds. 

Mr.  Harvey  told  me  that  the  stable's  commission 
on  the  colt  was  to  be  launched  very  soon,  and  that  if 
I  wanted  to  back  Hampton  I  had  better  be  quick  about 
it.  At  this  time  there  was  ante-post  betting  on  the 
Goodwood  Stakes  for  quite  six  weeks,  and  in  the  clubs 
just  then  Hampton  was  quoted  at  40-1.  By  a  very 
good  stroke  of  luck,  the  first  person  I  chanced  to  meet 
on  leaving  the  Norfolk  Hotel  was  "  Wells  the  Plunger," 
about  whom  I  shall  have  more  to  say  anon.  Always 
smothered  in  diamonds,  Wells  looked  very  prosperous 
when  I  met  him,  but  confided  to  me  that  he  had  been 
having  a  lean  time  backing  horses,  and  proposed  to 
make  a  book  for  a  change. 

"  Well,"  I  asked  him,  "  what  price  will  you  lay  me 
Hampton  for  the  Goodwood  Stakes  ?  "  "  Forties,  and 
tens  for  a  place,"  he  replied,  "  just  to  open  the  book." 
I  at  once  made  a  good  bet  with  him. 

After  leaving  Wells,  I  hailed  a  hansom  cab  and 
drove  round  to  places  frequented  by  the  big  layers, 
getting  quietly  on  Hampton  at  40-1  or  33-1  wherever 
possible,  until  I  stood  to  win  some  £5,000,  including  a 
small  private  commission  of  Mr.  Harvey's. 

In  a  few  days,  as  the  latter  told  me,  the  connections 
of  the  stable  had  such  a  dash  on  Hampton  that  the  odds, 
from  being  40-1,  came  tumbling  down  so  rapidly  that 
on  the  day  of  the  race  he  was  a  6-4  chance.  Of  course, 
I  felt  in  clover,  as  anyone  would,  I  imagine,  who  had 
40-1  to  good  money  about  an  almost  certain  winner, 
barring  accidents. 

With  so  much  at  stake,  I  mounted  to  the  top  of  the 
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stand  at  Goodwood  to  view  the  race  when  it  came  round. 
The  distance  then  was  two  miles  and  a  half.  There 
were  nine  runners,  including  Hampton,  4  years  (yst. 
lolb.),  Sammy  Mordan  ;  Admiral  Byng,  3  years  (5st. 
91b.),  Howey  ;  Balfe,  4  years  (8st.  lolb,),  Tom  Can- 
non ;  and  the  famous  mare  Lilian,  then  7  years  old 
(8st.  41b.),  ridden  by  Jimmy  Goater. 

Running  my  eyes  over  the  horses  as  they  came  out 
to  start,  I  thought  Admiral  Byng,  with  the  very  light 
weight,  and  Balfe  as  most  likely  to  be  the  troublesome 
ones  to  Hampton ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Admiral  Byng, 
it  proved  to  be  correct. 

From  a  good  start,  the  field  went  ahead  with  Hamp- 
ton always  lying  handy  close  on  the  inside,  until  the 
horses  turned  into  the  straight  for  the  final  run  home. 
With  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  go  there  were  only  three  in 
it — Hampton  on  the  rails,  Admiral  Byng  racing  along- 
side him,  and  Prince  Soltykoff's  Balfe  about  two 
lengths  behind.  The  latter  had  had  enough  by  the 
time  the  lawn  was  reached,  leaving  Hampton  and 
Admiral  Byng  to  fight  out  the  finish.  I  must  confess 
to  having  a  few  heart  tremors  as  this  pair  swept  up  to 
the  winning-post,  for  it  was  plain  to  any  experienced 
observer  that  Admiral  Byng  was  going  the  easier  of  the 
two.  Still,  Hampton,  with  his  bulldog-like  tenacity, 
stuck  with  the  light  weight  well.  No  more  than  fifty 
yards  from  home,  the  boy  Howey  got  uneasy  on  the 
Admiral,  and  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  picking  up 
his  whip.  His  mount  could  go  no  faster  under  this 
method  of  persuasion,  and  swerved  slightly  close  on 
the  post,  leaving  Hampton,  who  had  run  as  straight  as 
a  die  all  through,  to  win  by  three-quarters  of  a  length. 
Sammy  Mordan  rode  the  best  race  of  his  career  on  the 
winner,  in  my  opinion. 
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Naturally,  there  were  great  rejoicings  in  the  Hampton 
Camp,  and  one  of  the  first  things  Mr.  Harvey  and  my- 
self did  was  to  drink  the  great  little  horse's  health  in 
the  best  champagne  procurable.  We  toasted  him  again 
in  the  train  going  back  to  London,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  Harvey  leaning  back  in  the  carriage  suddenly 
and  exclaiming,  "  Scott,  I  never  felt  so  relieved  in  my 
life  as  when  the  boy  picked  up  his  whip  on  Admiral 
Byng ! "  I  concurred.  It  transpired  that  Admiral 
Byng  broke  a  small  blood  vessel  in  his  head  during  the 
race,  and  this  it  was,  perhaps,  which  made  him  swerve 
at  the  finish.     Luck  was  certainly  with  us  that  day. 

Mr,  Harvey's  winnings  on  the  race  amounted  to 
many  thousands  of  pounds,  and  he  afterwards  told 
me  it  was  the  only  occasion  he  ever  plunged  on  the 
horse,  although  Hampton's  later  victories  included  a 
Northumberland  Plate  and  a  Goodwood  Cup. 

My  own  winnings  were  such  that  I  had  to  charter  a 
hansom  cab  to  visit  the  West  End  bookmakers  again. 
Except  in  one  case,  I  received  everything  I  was  entitled 
to.  This  exception  was  in  the  Haymarket,  where  the 
bookmaker,  who  ran  his  business  under  the  cloak  of  a 
smart  cigar  shop,  found  it  expedient  to  leave  the 
country  rather  than  face  an  angry  crowd  of  dis- 
appointed backers.  I  stopped  the  cab  at  the  bottom  of 
the  thoroughfare,  and  walked  up  to  the  place. 

When  I  saw  the  crowd  gathered  outside,  I  guessed 
what  had  happened.  Edging  a  little  closer,  I  saw  some- 
thing scrawled  across  the  shutters  covering  the  shop 
window.  It  was  the  significant  notice  "  Will  settle  at 
Boulogne,"  and,  in  spite  of  having  to  go  without  my 
money,  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  humour 
of  it. 

I  almost  forgot  to  add  that  I  had  another  bit  of  fun 
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over  Hampton  in  Tattersalls  with  the  late  Ben  Hyams. 
He  laid  me  £100  to  £6  and  £100  to  £7  a  few  days  before 
the  race,  and  then  on  the  day  of  the  race  he  asked  me  to 
lay  him  £100  to  £40  and  £50  to  £20  back.  This  I  did, 
for  it  was  plundering  the  Philistines  with  a  vengeance, 
though  Ben  Hyams  himself  was  one  of  the  nicest  men  I 
ever  met  on  the  Turf,  courteous  and  honest  as  the  day. 

The  year  following  the  Goodwood  coup,  1877,  Hamp- 
ton was  in  the  Northumberland  Plate  with  8st.  I2lb. 
to  carry,  but  strong  opposition  was  forthcoming  in 
Lord  Durham's  Glendale,  Fred  Archer  up.  In  fact, 
it  was  to  be  a  battle  between  two  Freds,  for  Fred  Webb 
had  the  mount  on  Hampton.  This  race  was  the  Good- 
wood experience  over  again,  and  only  the  superb 
courage  of  Hampton  enabled  him  to  beat  Glendale  by 
a  neck,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

Mention  of  this  close  finish  between  Archer  and 
Webb  reminds  me  that  I  once  heard  Webb  score  neatly 
at  the  expense  of  his  more  famous  contemporary.  Some- 
one happened  to  remark  that  wasting  to  get  down  to 
certain  weights  was  causing  Fred  Archer  to  look  very 
thin  and  worn.  Fred  Webb,  standing  by,  said,  with  a 
grin  :  "  It  is  not  wasting  that  makes  Archer  so  thin 
and  worn.  He  wears  that  worried  look  because  he 
cannot  ride  two  winners  in  one  race."  It  was  a  fine 
compliment  to  Archer's  enthusiasm  to  win  races,  and 
nobody  was  in  a  positon  to  know  that  better  than  Webb, 
who  was  riding  against  him  for  many  seasons,  and, 
incidentally^  was  always  the  closest  of  friends  with 
Archer. 

In  connection  with  Hampton's  Northumberland 
Plate  victory  I  had  the  reverse  of  my  Goodwood  luck, 
as  although  100-8  was  on  offer  a  week  before  the  race, 
I  did   not  take  it  because  I   was  making  a  special 
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journey  to  the  North  to  back  the  horse  on  the  day, 
thinking  that,  with  a  field  of  fifteen  good  horses  Hkely 
to  turn  out,  a  correspondingly  good  price  would  be 
obtainable.  When  I  asked  Charley  Wilson,  the  big 
Nottingham  layer,  what  he  was  doing,  he  replied  : 
"  I'll  lay  you  3-1."  "  Oh,  no,"  I  protested,  and  then  he 
offered  to  accommodate  me  with  £100  to  £25,  "  and  not 
a  penny  more,  Mr.  Scott,"  he  added  most  emphatically. 
Like  some  of  his  confreres  in  Tattersalls,  he  was  paying 
me  out  too  often  in  those  days. 

After  winning  the  Northumberland  Plate,  Hampton 
went  on  to  win  the  Goodwood  and  the  Doncaster  Cups, 
carrying  gst.  and  gst.  71b.  respectively,  and  these 
proved  to  be  the  last  big  victories  of  his  racing  career. 
Before  this  was  ended  he  was  sold  to  Lord  Ellesmere, 
£7,000  odd,  I  believe,  being  the  purchase  price,  and 
eventually  went  to  that  nobleman's  stud  at  Stetch- 
worth,  near  Newmarket.  There  Hampton  sired  three 
Derby  winners — Ayrshire,  Merry  Hampton,  and  Ladas  ; 
Reve  d'Or,  an  Oaks  winner;  Sheen,  a  Cesarewitch 
winner,  who  carried  Qst.  2lb. ;  Bay  Ronald  and 
Royal  Hampton,  two  City  and  Suburban  winners ;  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Hampton  sired  the  Derby  winners,  Ayrshire  and 
Merry  Hampton,  in  two  successive  seasons.  What 
a  magnificent  record  for  a  horse  originally  bought  out 
of  a  selling  plate  for  200  guineas. 

Many  years  after  his  feats  on  the  racecourse  I  met 
my  old  favourite  out  at  exercise  at  Stetchworth,  and 
it  pleased  me  greatly  to  see  him  as  fresh  and  well  as  on 
the  day  I  saw  him  canter  away  with  the  selling  plate 
at  old  Hampton  when  a  two-year-old. 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  a  close  touch  with  Hamp- 
ton's connections  during  the  seasons  he  was  winning 
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these  races  left  me  in  possession  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
won  over  the  colt,  but,  in  1878,  the  whole  lot  vanished 
in  a  night.     It  happened  this  way. 

After  most  of  Hampton's  wins  I  went  back  to  Glas- 
gow, where  I  partnered  my  brother  in  business,  and 
banked  the  money  with  the  Cit}^  of  Glasgow  Bank. 
This  bank  failed  on  October  3rd,  1878,  and  all  I  ever 
received  from  it  subsequently  was  £200.  In  racing 
parlance,  it  was  a  bad  "  loser  "  for  me,  especially  as  it 
came  within  a  few  months,  in  some  cases,  of  depositing 
the  money.  I  still  have  my  pass  book,  a  very  un- 
pleasant souvenir  of  my  most  successful  period  on  the 
Turf. 

The  total  deficit  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  was 
about  £6,000,000.  Not  without  its  humorous  side  is  the 
fact  that  only  a  short  time  previously — in  August,  1878, 
to  be  exact — the  Bank  paid  a  12  per  cent,  dividend, 
and  prior  to  that  one  of  the  directors  presented  a  church 
to  the  people  of  Hamilton,  where  he  resided.  Another 
story  around  this  affair  which  gained  considerable 
credence  was  that  every  morning  after  they  were 
committed  to  prison  a  landau  called  for  some  of  the 
very  elderly  directors  of  the  bank,  to  take  them  for  a 
drive  in  Queen's  Park,  Edinburgh.  The  reason  this 
was  allowed,  so  the  story  went,  was  that  if  the  old 
gentlemen  had  been  debarred  from  taking  this  recrea- 
tion, "  they  would  not  have  lived  long  enough  to 
complete  their  punishment."  It  does  credit  to  the 
Scotsman's  sense  of  humour. 
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CHAPTER  V 

The  Grandest-Looking  Thoroughbred  of  the  Past  Sixty  Years — 
Petrarch  Runs  Away  with   the  Two   Thousand   Guineas — A 
Disputed  Bet — Petrarch  Wins  the  St.  Leger — Johnny  Osborne's 
[    Retort  to  Kisber's  Owner, 

Whenever  I  am  asked  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
grandest-looking  thoroughbred  of  the  past  sixty  years 
I  always  declare,  unhesitatingly,  for  Petrarch,  the 
Two  Thousand  Guineas  and  St.  Leger  winner  of  1876. 

Petrarch  was  by  Lord  Clifden,  the  sire  of  Hampton, 
and  a  beautiful  blood-like  bay  horse  with  black  points 
he  was  too.  Not  even  Pretty  Polly,  The  Tetrarch, 
Ormonde,  St.  Simon  or  any  of  the  celebrated  animals 
one  has  heard  so  much  about  would  have  compared 
with  Petrarch  in  a  show  ring,  and  when  he  was  ridden 
properly  on  a  racecourse  he  was  every  bit  as  good  as 
he  looked.  That  Petrarch  was  the  victim  of  errors  in 
tactics  I  feel  sure,  which  is  a  great  pity,  because  it 
involves  the  intrinsic  value  of  racing  records  while  he 
was  in  training. 

Petrarch  made  his  bow  to  the  pubhc  in  the  Middle 
Park  Plate  of  1875,  and  I  well  remember  the  sensation 
he  created  when  being  led  round  the  paddock  prior  to 
the  race.  Robert  Peck,  in  particular,  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  colt,  for  he  exclaimed  :  "  What  a 
beautiful  horse  !  "     Petrarch  won  this  race  easily  in  a 
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field  of  thirty  runners,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  fives 
and  sixes  which  turn  out  for  it  now.  Among  the  colt's 
victims  here  were  the  Mineral  colt,  who  won  the 
Derby  in  the  following  year.  Kaleidoscope,  and  Lolly- 
pop,  but  Petrarch  beat  these  and  the  twenty-six  others 
with  his  head  in  his  chest.  It  was  his  only  outing  as  a 
two-year-old,  and  he  went  into  winter  quarters  a  sound 
favourite  for  the  Derby. 

When  the  next  spring  came  round,  Petrarch  was  in 
the  same  ownership  as  Kaleidoscope,  and  the  pair 
turned  out  in  Lord  Dupplin's  colours  to  contest  the 
Two  Thousand  Guineas  of  1876.  It  was  common 
knowledge  that  Petrarch  was  being  timed  for  the  Derby, 
and  in  the  circumstances  Kaleidoscope  was  a  warm 
favourite  for  the  'Guineas  at  5-2,  or  3-1  some  time  before 
the  race  was  won. 

When  I  went  to  the  Subscription  Rooms  at  New- 
market on  the  morning  of  'Guineas  day.  Steel,  the 
Leviathan  bookmaker  of  the  'seventies,  was  standing 
on  a  chair  outside  the  rooms,  calling  over  the  card. 
Sir  George  Chetwynd  backed  Kaleidoscope  with  him, 
£1,100  to  £400,  I  believe  the  bet  was,  and  when  Steel 
came  to  Petrarch's  name,  he  offered  to  lay  33-1.  Steel's 
opposition  to  the  latter  and  Sir  George  Chetwynd's 
lead  were  good  enough  to  satisfy  most  people,  and  it 
looked  any  odds  on  Kaleidoscope  beating  Petrarch  in 
the  race,  but  a  paddock  inspection  of  the  pair  made  me 
change  my  mind.  Evidently  the  light  work  Petrarch 
had  been  doing  suited  him,  for  he  looked  lively  and  well, 
so  I  had  £100  to  £3  from  Steel  about  Petrarch,  and  let 
Kaleidoscope  run. 

Another  thing  which  helped  me  to  decide  was  the 
fact  that  a  little  stable  apprentice  named  Harry  Luke 
had  the  mount  on  Petrarch,  and  readers  will  remember 
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that  over  the  Rowley  mile  almost  any  jockey  is  good 
enough  if  the  horse  is.  At  any  rate,  the  boy  was 
sensible  enough  to  sit  quietly  and  let  Petrarch  run  the 
race  out  in  his  own  way,  which  was  in  such  great 
style  that  Luke  was  looking  round  for  the  others 
some  way  from  the  finish,  and  won  anyhow. 

It  was  a  terrible  facer  for  the  stable  connections, 
who  were  all  on  Kaleidoscope,  but  I  was  very  glad 
Petrarch  won,  for  I  do  like  to  see  the  best  horse  go  past 
the  winning-post  in  his  rightful  place. 

What  Sir  George  Chetwynd  thought  of  the  result 
I  never  heard,  but  it  showed  that,  clever  as  he  un- 
doubtedly was  on  the  Turf,  even  he  made  mistakes  at 
times. 

Naturally,  after  running  away  with  the  Two  Thou- 
sand Guineas,  Petrarch  became  a  warm  favourite  for 
the  Derby,  in  which  he  was  ridden  by  Morris,  whom  I 
knew  very  well.  Petrarch  only  finished  fourth  in  it 
behind  Kisber,  Forerunner  and  Julius  Caesar,  beaten 
eleven  lengths  from  the  winner,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  no  Derby  out  of  the  fifty-four  I  have  witnessed  on 
Epsom  Downs  was  less  indicative  of  the  true  merits 
of  the  first  four  horses.  Why,  Maidment  himself,  who 
rode  Kisber,  told  me  only  a  few  days  before  the  race  that 
he  had  a  wholesome  fear  of  Petrarch  ;  he  must  have 
been  surprised  after  the  race  to  hear  that  Lord  Dupplin's 
colt  had  finished  eleven  lengths  behind  him. 

Meeting  Morris  shortly  afterwards,  I  asked  him  the 
cause  of  Petrarch's  defeat.  "  Well,  you  know,"  said 
Morris,  "  he  is  a  horse  of  moods."  "  What  about  your- 
self ?  Are  you  a  jockey  of  moods,  too  ?  "  I  asked ;  and 
Morris  laughed  heartily  at  this  sally. 

After  the  Epsom  failure,  Petrarch  went  on  to  Ascot, 
where,  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes,  he  defeated. 
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among  others,  Julius  Caesar,  who  had  finished  three 
lengths  in  front  of  him  in  the  Derby — on  51b.  worse 
terms. 

For  the  remainder  of  that  Ascot  Meeting  Petrarch 
provided  sensations.  The  very  day  after  he  won  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes,  the  colt  finished  last  of  four 
to  some  second  raters  in  Coltness,  King  Death,  and  Bay 
Wyndham.  Odds  of  6-1  were  laid  on  Petrarch  for  this 
race.  A  well-known  peer,  a  member  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  whom  I  never  saw  at  any  meeting  but  Ascot, 
laid  £9,000  to  £2,000  on  Petrarch  with  Steel,  and  was 
so  convinced  that  he  had  not  had  a  fair  run  for  his 
money  that  he  declined  to  settle  in  any  circumstances. 
For  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  see  the  pretensions  of 
Coltness  to  beat  Petrarch,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  I 
may  mention  that  so  little  was  thought  of  Coltness 
when  his  racing  career  ended  that  Lord  Rosebery,  his 
owner  then,  had  him  standing  at  Dalmeny  to  serve  half- 
bred  mares.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  lordship  once  very 
kindly  invited  me  to  send  one  of  my  light  draught  mares 
to  Coltness,  when  this  horse  was  at  Dalmeny,  so  it  will 
be  understood  how  difiicult  it  was  in  after  years  to 
reconcile  his  defeat  of  a  grand  animal  like  Petrarch. 

On  the  Friday  at  Ascot,  Petrarch  came  out  again  for 
the  last  race  of  the  meeting,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by 
three  animals  worth,  at  the  outside,  I  should  say,  £300 
each.  Yet  the  Guineas  winner  was  again  beaten  into 
third  place.  The  race  is  very  easily  described.  Morris 
on  Petrarch  waited  on  Morning  Star  and  Correggio 
until  the  Spagnoletti  board  was  reached,  where  Pet- 
rarch was  placed  in  between  the  pair.  As  they  began 
to  hang  fire  Petrarch  made  to  gallop  through  between 
them,  and  as  there  was  plenty  of  room  he  would  have 
soon  been  lengths  in  front,  but  Morris,  for  some  reason 
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or  other,  snatched  the  colt  up  and  pulled  him  round  to 
the  outside.  While  he  was  doing  this,  of  course,  the 
other  two  had  made  their  way  home.  The  Press 
description  of  the  race  did  not  tally  with  mine  here, 
but  I  rely  on  my  own  eyes  at  all  times. 

Morris  told  me  afterwards  that  he  was  afraid  of 
bumping  either  Morning  Star  or  Correggio,  and  did  not 
want  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  an  objection.  The  fact 
was,  he  rode  an  extremely  bad  race,  and  the  crowd  were 
not  slow  to  realise  this,  for  they  boo-ed  him  somewhat 
on  his  way  back  to  the  paddock. 

In  spite  of  these  defeats  there  was  never  any  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  principal  bookmakers  to  lay 
against  Petrarch  for  the  St.  Leger,  so  that  while  on  his 
latest  form  he  represented  at  least  a  50-1  chance,  4-1 
or  5-1  were  the  longest  odds  actually  offered  to  his 
would-be  backers. 

This  strange  situation  may  have  puzzled  most 
racing  people  of  those  days,  and  a  similar  one  would  do 
so  to-day,  but  so  early  as  the  Newmarket  July  Meeting 
I  discovered  good  grounds  for  Petrarch's  firmness  in 
the  market. 

One  day  at  Turf  Headquarters  I  met  Jimmy  Goater, 
the  well-known  jockey  of  those  days,  out  walking  with 
two  of  his  children,  and  in  course  of  conversation  he 
told  me  he  had  been  specially  engaged  to  ride  Petrarch 
in  the  St.  Leger,  and  had  little  doubt  that  he  would  win, 
for,  he  said,  "  I  always  thought  him  a  really  great 
horse."  Goater' s  opinion  confirmed  my  own  long- 
established  views,  and  with  such  information  as  this, 
I  got  on  the  colt  with  everyone  who  would  lay  reason- 
able odds. 

When  St.  Leger  day  came,  and  Petrarch  paraded 
with  the  rest  of  the  field,  he  nearly  caused  as  big  a 
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sensation  by  his  grand  appearance  as  when  he  turned 
out  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate  in  the  previous  season. 
Never  in  any  classic  race  have  I  seen  a  horse  stand  out 
so  on  his  looks.  The  fact  impressed  me  so  much  that  I 
made  for  Tom  King,  the  famous  prize-fighter  of  earlier 
years,  who  was  then  making  a  big  book  in  Tattersalls', 
to  have  a  last  wager  on  the  colt. 

When  the  runners  lined  up  for  the  start,  Petrarch 
refused  to  join  his  horses — he  was  nearly  always  un- 
settled at  the  start — and  Tom  King,  whose  towering 
height  enabled  him  to  see  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
lengthened  his  rate  against  Petrarch  to  6-i.  Eventu- 
ally Petrarch  was  led  up  to  the  others,  with  a  man 
brandishing  a  whip  behind  the  colt's  heels.  When  he 
got  close  behind  the  other  runners,  MacGeorge,  the 
starter,  did  not  wait  any  longer,  but  dropped  his  flag, 
and  away  they  went  with  Petrarch  a  few  lengths  in  the 
rear.  Never  hustled  at  any  point  by  Jimmy  Goater, 
Petrarch  was  well  with  the  field  at  half-way,  and  at  the 
Red  House,  about  five  furlongs  from  the  winning-post, 
he  had  secured  the  rails  berth,  and  was  going  easily 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  conceded  a  start  all  round. 
The  colt  stayed  on  the  rails  and  won  cleverly  by  a 
neck,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  biggest  cheer  I 
have  ever  heard  given  to  a  St.  Leger  winner.  The 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  Wild  Tommy,  a  loo-i  outsider,  was 
second.  On  the  latter,  Custance  never  stopped  using 
his  whip  for  the  last  furlong,  whereas  Jimmy  Goater 
never  moved  on  the  winner,  and  could  not  have  done  so 
if  he  had  wanted  to  as  Custance  on  Wild  Tommy  was 
too  close  to  him  to  admit  of  using  a  whip. 

Among  those  which  finished  behind  were  :  Kisber, 
the  Derby  winner,  who  was  favourite  for  Petrarch's 
St.  Leger  at  2-1  on ;   Julius  Csesar,  and  Coltness,  who 
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had  beaten  Petrarch  at  Ascot.  As  the  runners  returned 
to  the  paddock  to  weigh  in,  I  happened  to  be  standing 
beside  Mr.  Baltazzi,  the  owner  of  Kisber,  who  had  made 
a  sorry  show  considering  his  market  price  and  the  fact 
that  he  had  finished  eleven  lengths  in  front  of  Petrarch 
in  the  Derby.  Kisber  looked  a  sorry  picture  there  in 
the  paddock,  as  if  he  had  been  walked  in  the  sea  up  to 
his  head,  which  is  hardly  how  a  well-framed  horse  should 
look  after  a  race,  even  though  it  is  the  St.  Leger.  The 
late  Johnny  Osborne,  who  rode  Kisber,  walked  the 
horse  over  towards  Mr.  Baltazzi,  and  sat  on  its  back 
looking  at  him.  Mr.  Baltazzi  broke  the  ice  with  : 
"  Well,  John,  you  were  very  early  beaten."  Johnny 
Osborne's  reply  was,  to  me,  a  very  significant  one. 
"  Yes,"  he  said  to  Kisber's  owner,  "  I  was  beaten  ^^/o;'^ 
/  got  up,"  by  which  he  meant,  of  course,  that  his  mount 
had  no  chance  from  the  start,  or  even  before  it.  In 
my  opinion  something  serious  must  have  happened  to 
Kisber  before  the  race,  for  though  I  do  not  think  he 
would  ever  have  beaten  Petrarch  in  a  straight-run  race, 
the  difference  in  their  running  at  Doncaster  was  too 
great  to  be  true. 

I  felt  sorry  for  Johnny  Osborne,  than  whom  no 
more  earnest  man  ever  lived.  It  was  a  relief,  after 
looking  at  Kisber,  to  watch  Petrarch  as  he  came  into 
the  paddock.  By  a  coincidence  he  was  last  to  enter, 
although  he  had  been  first  past  the  wmning-post,  but 
he  was  jumping  about  as  though  another  race  would 
have  done  him  no  harm. 

The  horse  which  had  finished  last  in  the  race  itself 
was  Lord  Rosebery's  All  Heart,  ridden  by  a  great 
friend  of  mine  in  Harry  Constable.  When  Constable 
came  in  his  lordship  laughingly  said  to  him  :  "  WeU, 
I  did  bet  a  box  of  cigars  you  would  not  be  last."     "  I 
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need  not  have  been  absolutely  last,  my  lord,"  Constable 
replied,  "  but  there,  I  had  a  good  view  of  the  race,  and 
that  was  all  I  expected  to  get." 

Not  having  been  told  of  this  wager,  the  jockey  had 
eased  Lord  Rosebery's  colt  when  he  saw  pursuit  of  the 
leaders  was  hopeless. 

No  owner  in  my  experience  ever  maintained  more 
amicable  relations  with  his  jockeys  than  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  and  Constable  in  particular  was  proud  to  ride  for 
him.  Constable  was  one  of  the  brainiest  jockeys  riding 
during  that  period  of  crack  horsemen.  Many  of  the 
latter  asked  me  in  those  days  to  execute  commissions 
for  them. 

When  Constable  came  to  me  with  a  commission  for 
a  horse  he  rode  himself,  or  any  other  for  that  matter, 
it  would  invariably  be  in  the  fighting  line  at  the  winning- 
post. 

Constable  was  always  quick,  too,  to  seize  advantage 
of  any  slip  on  the  part  of  another  jockey  during  a  race. 
An  outstanding  case  of  this  occurred  when  he  won  the 
Liverpool  Cup  on  Snail,  defeating  Custance  on  Petrarch 
by  the  narrowest  of  margins.  It  happened  in  this  way. 
The  pair  were  racing  up  the  last  hundred  yards  of  the 
Cup  course  with  Petrarch  simply  toying  with  the  aged 
horse,  Snail,  on  whom  Constable's  whip  never  ceased 
falling.  Custance,  on  Petrarch,  wanted  to  draw  the 
finish  very  fine,  so  he  sat  holding  his  mount  alongside 
Snail,  and  would  have  won  cleverly  by  a  neck  or  so  had 
not  the  unexpected  happened.  Twenty  yards  from  the 
winning-post  Petrarch  suddenly  changed  his  legs — a 
thing  he  would  never  have  done  had  he  been  ridden 
along — and  Snail  won  by  a  head.  Two  strides  past  the 
post  Petrarch  was  in  front  again. 

As  we  sat  in  a  Liverpool  music  hall  that  night, 
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Constable  told  me  it  was  the  luckiest  win  of  his  riding 
career,  and  that  Custance  ought  to  have  won  by  several 
lengths  instead  of  trying  to  draw  it  fine.  It  is  a 
historic  lesson  to  all  jockeys  prone  to  cut  things  too 
close. 

Poor  Harry  Constable  subsequently  fell  a  victim  to 
consumption.  I  used  to  visit  him  in  his  house  at 
Epsom  to  have  a  chat  on  old  times,  and  found  that  Lady 
Rosebery  herself  was  nursing  him  during  the  final 
stages  of  that  terrible  illness  ;  and  Lord  and  Lady 
Rosebery 's  care  for  my  old  jockey  friend  I  shall  never 
forget. 

Reverting  to  Petrarch  and  1876,  I  venture  to  repeat 
that  Petrarch  would  have  come  down  as  a  triple  crown 
hero  but  for  happenings  which  to-day  would  arouse 
keen  criticism  and  outspoken  comments.  What,  in- 
deed, would  everyone  say  to-day  if  the  crack  three- 
year-old  had  three  different  jockeys  up  in  his  classic 
engagements  ?  Yet  this  was  the  course  pursued  with 
Petrarch  amongst  other  things.  Little  Harry  Luke, 
the  stable  apprentice,  rode  him  in  his  runaway  'Guineas 
victory,  Morris  rode  him  in  the  Derby,  and,  finally, 
Jimmy  Goater  rode  him  in  the  St.  Leger. 

Such  a  grand  young  horse  as  he  undoubtedly  was 
deserved  better  management.  Petrarch's  career  as  a 
four-year-old  commenced  with  three  consecutive  vic- 
tories, including  one  in  the  Ascot  Gold  Cup.  Just  prior 
to  the  latter,  Petrarch  carried  off  a  mile  race  at  Epsom, 
and  proved  that  his  Derby  failure  was  not  due  to  being 
unsuited  to  the  course. 

In  the  'seventies  it  was  not  uncommon  for  horses 
to  change  hands  several  times  during  their  racing  career, 
no  matter  how  good  they  were ;  so  it  did  not  surprise 
me  that  Petrarch  should  subsequently  pass  from  Lord 
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Dupplin  to  Lord  Lonsdale  (the  late,  not  the  present 
Earl),  and  then  again  to  Lord  Calthorpe,  before  being 
retired  to  the  stud. 

There  he  sired  many  useful  animals,  but  none 
approaching  his  own  grand  appearance  and  racing 
ability  (unless  it  was  that  great  little  horse  The  Bard), 
although  they  also  included  Hackler,  Busybody,  and 
Margarine.  Two  well-known  animals  to-day  in  whose 
pedigrees  Petrarch  figures  are  Flint  Jack  and  Double 
Hackle.  I  know  from  whence  their  staying  power  and 
gameness  comes,  if  there  is  anything  at  all  in  the  theory 
of  heredity.  For  game  as  a  pebble  Petrarch  was,  and 
I  had  the  assurance  of  such  a  horsem^an  as  Jimmy 
Goater  for  that,  in  spite  of  appearances  when  ridden  by 
other  jockeys  ;  most  of  whom  took  a  tight  hold  of  his 
head  instead  of  letting  him  stride  along. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Jockeys  Past  and  Present — George  Fordham's  £^  Present — His 
Peculiar  Style — The  Prince  of  Wales  Rises  Early — Jimmy 
Snowden  and  the  Hotel  Bill — Constable  and  His  Mounts — 
Charlie  Wood  gets  "  Sold  "  at  Huntingdon. 

Although  it  is  fashionable  to  paint  the  past  in  roseate 
hues,  the  fact  remains  that  the  three  decades,  'sixties, 
'seventies  and  'eighties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were 
a  period  particularly  rich  in  good  horsemen.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  immortal  Archer,  there  were  George  Ford- 
ham,  Harry  Constable,  Charlie  Wood,  "  Tiny  "  Wells, 
Tom  Cannon,  Harry  Custance,  J.  Morris,  Jimmy  Snow- 
den, Tom  Chaloner,  Fred  Webb,  Johnny  Daley,  Bobby 
Wyatt,  Charlie  Maidment,  Tom  French,  W.  Glover, 
the  brothers  Jeffery,  and  John  Osborne,  among  the 
"  pros."  ;  while  among  the  amateurs  there  were  many 
to  whom  the  above-named  cracks  could  not  give  a 
pound  when  it  came  to  a  tight  finish,  notably  Mr. 
Arthur  Coventry,  Mr.  Arthur  Yates,  Mr.  W\  Bevill,  Mr. 
Crawshaw,  and  later  on  that  superb  rider,  Mr.  "  Abing- 
ton  "  Baird — The  Squire  as  he  was  known  to  everyone. 
On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  jockeys 
like  B.  Carslake,  V.  Smyth,  S.  Donoghue,  J.  Childs 
and  F.  Bullock  on  the  fiat,  and  G.  Duller,  F.  Wootton, 
the  brothers  Rees,  J.  Anthony,  Mr.  H.  A.  Brown,  Mr. 
F.  Brown,  etc.,  over  hurdles  or  a  country,  are  equal  to 
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any  I  have  ever  seen,  save  perhaps  Fordham  and 
Archer,  but  riders  of  their  calibre  are  not  now  so  numer- 
ous as  they  were  in  the  earUer  period  mentioned. 

Travelling  regularly  to  race  meetings  fifty  years 
ago  frequently  threw  racing  folk  into  the  company  of 
jockeys  ;  for,  with  accommodation  often  very  restricted, 
they  were  obliged  to  share  a  room  in  hotels  or  houses 
with  other  members  of  the  racing  public. 

For  ten  years  I  stayed  at  East  Dean  for  Goodwood, 
and  during  that  time  had  as  fellow-guests  on  various 
occasions  :  George  Fordham,  J.  Morris,  Tom  Chaloner, 
and  Jimmy  Snowden,  among  others. 

Fordham,  always  a  most  congenial  companion, 
often  persuaded  the  rest  of  us  to  get  the  young  children 
of  the  village  together  in  the  evenings  after  racing 
and  organise  foot-races  up  and  down  the  hill  which 
leads  from  East  Dean  to  the  Goodwood  course.  The 
"  Immortal  George,"  as  Fordham' s  wife  so  proudly 
called  him,  was  never  more  pleased  than  when  giving 
the  winning  children  their  half-crown  prizes. 

Another  incident  in  connection  with  Fordham  at 
Goodwood  is  worthy  of  telling,  because  it  illustrates  so 
well  the  difference  in  jockeys  presents  then  and  now. 
Fordham  was  to  ride  a  horse  called  Paganini  in  the 
Goodwood  Stakes  there  for  a  "  Mr.  Smith  " — "  Paga- 
nini Smith "  he  was  always  called  because  of  the 
numerous  victories  won  by  that  horse  in  his  colours. 
"  Paganini  "  Smith  felt  confident  about  his  animal's 
chance,  and  naturally  wanted  to  back  it ;  but,  before 
he  did  so,  he  walked  round  the  ring  quietly  asking  the 
layers  if  Fordham  had  backed  any  other  horse  but 
Paganini.  I  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  thought  of  any 
owner  of  similar  prominence  putting  a  like  query  to 
the  leading  lights  in  Tattersalls  to-day.     Fordham  won 
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the  Goodwood  Stakes  on  Paganini,  Mr.  Smith's  present 
to  him  for  doing  so  being  the  sum  of  £5,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Press  of  1870  as  an  example  of  an  owner's 
generosity  to  his  jockey.  Not  so  many  months  ago  a 
friend  of  mine  won  a  humble  hurdle  race  at  Cardiff 
worth  £100.  He  gave  £25  to  the  successful  jockey  and 
£25  to  his  trainer.  The  times  have  changed  with  a 
vengeance. 

The  career  of  George  Fordham  was  not  without  its 
vicissitudes.  After  riding  for  twenty  years  and  amass- 
ing a  comfortable  fortune  he  practically  retired  from 
the  saddle ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  most  of  his 
business  investments  fail,  and  had  to  return  to  his  pro- 
fession as  a  jockey  with  little  more  than  his  reputation. 
He  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  post  of  first 
jockey  to  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  and  prospered  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  soon  became  a  fairly  wealthy 
man  again.  Fordham  rode  more  Derby  favourites  than 
any  jockey  I  can  remember,  but  the  coveted  distinction 
of  riding  the  winner  of  that  race  eluded  him  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Lord  Clifden,  Vauban,  Lady  Elizabeth,  Macgregor 
and  others  all  failed  him  at  Epsom.  Then,  in  the  very 
evening  of  his  career,  1879,  he  had  the  mount  on  Sir 
Bevys,  a  20-1  outsider  owned  by  Mr.  Leopold  de  Roths- 
child (racing  under  the  assumed  name  of  Mr.  Acton), 
and  won  from  the  very  worst  field  of  horses  I  ever  saw 
contest  a  Derby. 

Fordham's  style  in  the  saddle  has  been  the  subject 
of  remarks  in  the  Press  by  some  present-day  racing 
folk,  who  knew  the  great  George,  yet  none  of  them 
to  my  mind  has  conveyed  a  really  true  picture  of 
him  in  the  saddle.  I  saw  him  ride  at  nearly  every 
meeting  in  England  under  Jockey  Club  Rules  between 
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1868  and  1883,  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  shall  never 
forget  his  peculiar  seat,  unhke  that  of  any  other  jockey 
of  his  time.  Fordham  rode  with  fairly  short  leathers, 
got  well  down  on  his  mount's  back,  and  slewed  his  head 
and  body  almost  sideways  during  a  race,  with  his 
shoulders  hunched  up  high.  This  last  mannerism  was 
very  effective  in  keeping  his  intentions  up  his  sleeve, 
because  he  kept  to  that  posture  throughout  a  race, 
very  seldom  taking  up  his  whip,  but  riding  his  mount 
home  with  his  hands.  In  fact,  Fordham  got  more  out 
of  a  horse  with  his  hands  than  any  other  jockey  I 
remember. 

His  judgment  of  the  winning-post  was  of  the  first 
order,  and  to  see  him  get  up  and  win,  body  and  head 
cocked  on  one  side,  with  only  his  hands  asking  the  horse 
a  question,  was  an  education  in  the  art  of  timing  a 
finish.  It  was  by  no  means  uncommon  to  hear  the  cry 
go  up  "  Fordham 's  beat  "  in  races  which  he  eventually 
won,  and  no  jockey  could  wish  for  a  great  compliment 
than  that. 

One  of  his  greatest  feats  was  the  winning  of  twelve 
races  (eleven  of  them  consecutive)  on  that  ill-fated  fiUy 
Lady  Elizabeth,  when  carrying  the  Marquis  of  Hastings' 
colours  as  a  two-year-old  in  1867.  Of  all  the  old- 
time  jockeys,  his  crouch  most  nearly  resembled  that 
universally  adopted  to-day. 

Among  the  other  jockeys  whose  company  I  enjoyed 
at  Goodwood  in  those  early  days,  Morris  and  Snowden 
have  been  mentioned.  Both  were  notoriously  bad  risers 
in  the  morning,  and  I  recall  one  night  when  Jimmy 
Snowden  knocked  at  my  bedroom  door,  asking  if  he 
might  share  the  room  with  me  instead  of  sharing  one 
with  Morris.  "  I  shall  never  wake  up,"  declared 
Snowden,   "  and  I  must  be  up  on  the  course  early 
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to-morrow  to  ride  in  a  gallop."  Morris,  he  told  me,  was 
under  a  similar  obligation,  so,  on  awakening  next  morn- 
ing, I  first  roused  Snowden,  and  then  tried  to  awaken 
Morris.  The  latter  was  normally  very  deaf — he  was 
known  to  all  his  intimates  as  "  Deaf  "  Morris — and  both 
Jimmy  Snowden  and  myself  hammered  on  his  door 
without  any  effect.  Finally  we  entered  his  room^ 
picked  him  up  out  of  bed,  and  literally  shook  the  sleep 
out  of  him.  Morris,  Snowden  and  myself  had  many  a 
good  laugh  over  this  incident  in  later  years. 

Some  idea  of  how  great  was  the  interest  taken  in 
racing  by  the  late  King  Edward  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  fact  that  when  we  arrived  on  the  Goodwood  course 
shortly  before  six  o'clock  that  morning,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (as  King  Edward  was  then)  was  riding  down  on 
his  cob,  accompanied  by  Prince  Soltykoff  and  Lord 
March.  They  had  turned  out  so  early  to  see  Prince 
Soltykoff's  New  Holland  and  Mr,  Crawfurd's  Templebar 
do  a  final  gallop  before  competing  in  the  Goodwood 
Cup  on  the  following  day.  Tom  Cannon  and  Tom 
Chaloner  rode  in  the  gallop,  and  a  good  reason  I 
have  for  remembering  it  so  well  is  that  Prince  Solty- 
koff was  upset  at  having  left  his  race  glasses  behind, 
and  could  not  follow  the  trial  until  I  lent  him  mine. 
His  delight  was  that  of  the  true  horse-loving  owner 
when  he  saw  New  Holland  always  going  better  than 
Templebar.  The  result  of  this  gallop  was  borne  out 
exactly  in  the  race  itself.  New  Holland  winning  with 
Templebar  second. 

In  many  ways  Dame  Fortune  frowned  on  Jimmy 
Snowden.  At  one  Carlisle  meeting  he  came  to  me  and 
said  :  "Mr.  Scott,  what  do  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  The 
owner  of  this  horse  ' '  (indicating  his  mount  for  the  next 
race)  "  owes  me  three  times  as  much  in  riding  fees  as 
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the  d d   stake  is   worth."     On   another   occasion 

Snowden  rode  seven  winners  at  the  Ayr  Meeting,  and, 
instead  of  receiving  3  guineas  per  winning  mount,  he 
had  to  be  content  with  seven  promises  to  pay.  In 
those  days  jockeys  had  to  collect  their  fees  direct  from 
the  owners  themselves,  and  all  too  often  they  stood  little 
chance  of  getting  them  unless  the  owner,  more  especi- 
ally the  small  owner,  was  having  a  good  time  himself. 
Snowden  was  b\^  no  means  alone  in  this  respect.  Several 
of  his  contemporaries  told  me  the  same  story  at  various 
times.  Now,  of  course,  such  a  thing  is  out  of  the 
question,  the  fees  being  collected  by  the  ruling  body's 
agents. 

The  same  Jimmy  Snowden,  a  mutual  friend  and  I 
were  once  talking  together  in  the  paddock  at  York  on 
the  last  day  of  the  meeting.  Quite  a  nice  little  party 
of  us  had  been  staying  at  the  Station  Hotel  and  had  run 
up  a  pretty  substantial  bill,  so  Snowden  told  us  of  a 
likely  horse  to  get  our  expenses  from,  and  we  all  had 
our  maximum  on.  He  mounted  the  horse  for  the  race, 
and  was  walking  out  of  the  paddock  to  canter  down 
to  the  start,  when  our  friend  called  out  excitedly  : 
"  Jimmy  !  Jimmy  !  "  Snowden  wheeled  his  mount 
round  and  asked  what  was  the  matter.  The  reply, 
spoken  with  mock  solemnity,  was :  "  When  you  get  ten 
strides  from  the  chair  (i.e.,  the  winning-post),  Jimmy, 
think  of  the  hotel  bill."  Snowden  roared  with  laughter 
and  went  on  his  way  to  the  start.  I  think  he  must 
have  seen  his  share  of  the  hotel  bill  dangling  in  front  of 
him  all  through  the  race,  for  he  kept  his  mount  at  it 
long  after  the  opposition  was  well  beaten,  and  won  by 
many  lengths. 

Snowden  had  a  nice  sense  of  humour  on  all  occa- 
sions.    Once,  after  racing   at   Edinburgh,  he,  Harry 
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Constable,  Billy  Piatt,  a  lesser  light  called  Killick,  and 
myself  were  discussing  the  best  horses  we  had  ever  been 
up  on.  Jimmy  Snowden  had  that  day  won  a  race  on 
The  Swan,  owned  by  the  well-known  Edinburgh  dairy- 
man, Mr.  John  Martin.  The  Swan,  although  he  won  a 
lot  of  small  races,  was  not  of  much  account,  so  I  could 
not  help  smiling  when  Snowden  solemnly  said  :  "  The 
best  horse  I  ever  rode  is  The  Swan."  Not  many  years 
before  he  had  ridden  the  great  Blair  Athol  to  victory  in 
the  Derby  and  St.  Leger.  It  was  just  Jimmy's  little 
joke. 

Harry  Constable,  when  the  same  question  was  put 
to  him,  became  serious.  "  I  never  rode  a  really  good 
horse  in  my  life,"  he  emphatically  declared.  And  on 
reflection  I  felt  almost  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  for 
although  he  rode  a  Derby  winner  in  Sefton,  the  latter 
was  anything  but  a  really  good  one.  Nor  apparently 
did  Constable  think  much  of  Lowlander,  on  which  he 
won  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup.  Here,  perhaps,  his  judg- 
ment may  have  been  led  astray,  for  I  do  think  that  Low- 
lander  must  have  been  a  very  remarkable  animal  to  win 
the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  after  running  over  hurdles  a  few 
months  previously,  to  say  nothing  of  his  other  achieve- 
ments. Certainly  no  other  horse  in  my  recollection 
has  equalled  this  feat  at  Ascot. 

Harry  Constable,  at  any  rate,  thought  him  good 
enough  to  win  that  Royal  Hunt  Cup  of  1874,  for  he 
told  me  so  himself  before  the  race.  I  remember,  too,  his 
remonstrating  with  Constable  pere  because  he  would 
not  back  Lowlander,  but  had  a  good  wager  on  Merry 
Duchess  instead. 

This  was  another  example  of  Constable's  clever 
summing  up  of  his  mount's  chance  in  a  race.  In  this 
department  he  was  the  equal  of  even  Archer,  to  whom 
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he  would  have  undoubtedly  been  a  formidable  rival  had 
he  not  fallen  a  victim  to  that  dread  disease,  consump- 
tion. In  1873,  Constable  just  beat  Archer  for  the  title 
of  champion  jockey  ;  two  wins  only  separating  the 
pair,  Constable  having  109  and  Archer  107  winners. 

After  Archer, Fordham  and  Constable,!  thinkCharlie 
Wood  was  the  next  best  judge  of  a  horse  and  a  handi- 
cap I  ever  knew.  In  addition,  he  was  a  superb  horse- 
man in  the  old  style  of  riding.  I  once  heard  a  very 
great  compliment  paid  to  Wood's  jockeyship  by  the 
famous  bookmaker,  Dick  Dunn.  Standing  up  in 
Tattersalls'  Ring  at  Lewes  one  day  in  the  late  'seven- 
ties, Dunn  shouted  :  "I'm  not  laying  horses  for  this 
race.  You  can  have  5-4  against  Archer,  and  5-4 
against  Wood,  and  any  price  you  like  against  the  other 
jockeys."  Quite  a  big  field  turned  out  for  the  race,  too 
— sixteen  runners,  if  memory  serves  me  aright. 

In  after  years,  Charlie  Wood's  name  came  into 
prominence  in  connection  with  the  running  of  a  horse 
called  Success,  bred  and  owned  by  General  Owen 
Williams.  I  have  always  sympathised  with  Wood  in 
this  affair.  To  begin  with,  the  colt  Success  was  one  of 
the  softest  animals  I  ever  saw  on  a  racecourse.  He  ran 
in  four  races,  at  Newmarket,  Sandown,  Lewes,  and  at 
Alexandra  Park,  before  winning  at  Derby.  At  Sandown 
I  backed  Success,  laying  5-4  on,  and  naturally  took  an 
interest  in  his  running.  The  colt  ran  soft.  At  Lewes 
I  backed  Success  again,  thinking  the  easy  downhill 
stretch  from  the  start  would  suit  him  better,  but 
Success  sprawled  all  over  the  course  coming  down  it, 
and  no  jockey  on  earth  could  have  straightened  him 
to  win  his  race. 

Yet  several  excellent  judges  of  racing  in  the  ordinary 
way  were  foolish  enough  to  say  then  that  Wood  ought 
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to  have  won.  I  fancy  their  pockets  were  speaking 
loudest  on  that  occasion. 

Going  on  to  Alexandra  Park,  Success  turned  out  to 
be  a  well-backed  horse  again.  He  was  again  beaten,  and 
after  the  race  (it  was  a  selling  event)  he  was  claimed  by 
Mr.  "  Billy  "  Marshall,  on  behalf  of  Charley  White,  the 
bookmaker  on  whose  betting  tickets  was  the  inscrip- 
tion "  the  Duke's  motto,  '  I  am  here.'  "  After  the  race 
I  was  standing  with  a  little  group  in  the  paddock  com- 
prising Martin  Gurr}',  Billy  Marshall,  and  another 
racing  enthusiast.  The  latter  remarked  to  Gurry, 
"  You  are  going  to  lose  your  horse."  This  meant,  of 
course,  that  it  had  been  claimed.  "  I  don't  worry 
about  that,"  Gurry  replied.  "  I  would  rather  have  a 
suit  of  the  General's  old  clothes  as  a  present  than  I  would 
the  horse,  if  he  wanted  to  give  me  one  "  ;  which  showed 
unmistakably  that,  good  judge  as  Martin  Gurry  was, 
he  thought  very  little  indeed  of  Success. 

Charlej^  White,  on  whose  behalf  Success  was  claimed, 
thought,  like  a  lot  of  other  people,  that  the  colt  had 
not  been  a  trier  previously.  When  he  sent  Success  on 
to  Derby  and  won  a  race  at  the  first  time  of  asking  with 
him,  no  doubt  he  thought  his  assumption  correct.  Un- 
fortunately, many  other  people  did  so  too,  but  the  facts 
were  simple  enough  at  the  time  to  me.  The  three 
previous  races  had  sharpened  Success  up  a  bit,  so  that 
when  he  came  to  the  very  easy  course  at  Derby — the 
second  easiest  six  furlongs  in  England  in  my  opinion — 
everything  was  in  his  favour.  He  never  did  much  good 
after  this. 

Mention  of  Martin  Gurry  reminds  me  of  another 
occasion  this  lately  deceased  and  greatly  respected 
trainer  spoke  his  mind  with  characteristic  bluffness. 
It  was  when  the  colt  Gallinule  came  up  for  sale  at 
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Newmarket  many  years  back.  This  colt  had  previously 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  then  Marquis  of  Ailesbury, 
who  was  another  eccentric  Turf  celebrity.  His  eccen- 
tricities in  the  end  led  to  his  exclusion  from  racing  owner- 
ship, hence  the  sale  of  his  horses.  When  Gallinule  was 
put  up  with  the  rest,  he  was  knocked  down  to  Mr. 
"  Abington  "  Baird  for — I  believe — £4,000.  After  Mr. 
Tattersall's  hammer  had  fallen,  I  stood  close  to  where 
Martin  Gurry,  Mr.  "  Abington  "  Baird's  trainer,  was 
running  his  expert  hands  down  Gallinule's  legs  and  re- 
bandaging  them.  Someone  standing  by  remarked  : 
"  You  have  got  a  bargain  there,  Mr.  Gurry."  Gurry 
replied  :  "I  would  rather  have  the  money  than  the 
horse."  "  But  he  is  a  nice  colt,"  persisted  the  man. 
"It  is  a  nice  price,  too  !  "  retorted  Martin  Gurry. 
Strictly  speaking,  Gallinule's  appearance  justified 
Gurry's  deprecating  remarks.  The  colt  was  a  big 
chestnut,  too  leggy  for  my  liking,  and  a  flashy  sort,  yet 
he  confounded  this  criticism  after  his  racing  career  was 
over  and  began  stud  duties,  as  everyone  now  knows. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury  to 
lose  such  a  money  spinner  as  Gallinule  subsequently 
proved  to  be,  yet  I  do  not  know  that  the  money  would 
have  been  much  use  to  his  lordship.  For  instance, 
when  the  hammer  fell  at  £4,000  for  Gallinule  at  New- 
market, he  doffed  his  hat,  replaced  it  on  his  head,  and, 
turning  towards  Mr.  Tattersall,  remarked  blandly, 
"  Thank  you.  Now  I  have  some  more  money  for  cards 
to-night."  Some  time  after  this,  when  the  Marquis 
was  in  very  low  water,  we  stood  talking  together  at 
Kempton  Park.  A  man  who  had  lost  all  his  money  that 
day  came  up  and  asked  the  Marquis  for  half-a-crown  to 
get  home  with.  Lord  Ailesbury  was  then  wearing  a 
fine  coaching  coat,   the  buttons  of  which  were  real 
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half-crown  coins  of  the  realm,  so  with  his  usual  ready 
wit  he  replied  to  the  would-be  borrower :  "  You  want  to 
borrow  a  half-crown  !  Don't  you  know  that  the  only 
half-crowns  I  have  nowadays  are  these  ?  "  (pointing  to 
the  buttons  on  his  coat).  But,  if  the  hard-up  punter 
had  pressed  his  case,  I  do  believe  the  Marquis  would 
have  cut  one  off  for  him. 

Returning  to  Charlie  Wood,  whose  good  judgment 
I  have  already  referred  to,  I  remember  him  giving  some 
excellent  advice  once  to  "  Teddy  "  Hobson,  who  owned 
the  Cesarewitch  winner  of  1892,  Burnaby.  A  party 
comprising  "  Teddy "  Hobson,  Mr.  James  Gould, 
Charlie  Wood  and  myself  was  studying  the  pictures 
of  several  jockeys  (including  one  of  Wood  himself)  in 
Mr.  Gould's  well-known  house  at  Wimbledon,  "  The 
Prince  of  Wales  Hotel."  The  conversation  turned  on 
the  forthcoming  Cesarewitch  (not  Burnaby 's,  however), 
when  "  Teddy  "  Hobson,  one  of  the  most  excitable 
men  I  ever  knew  in  Turf  circles,  suddenly  exclaimed  : 
"  Oh,  I've  tried  so-and-so  very  well  for  the  Cesarewitch, 
and  you  must  all  back  it. "  Charlie  Wood,  in  his  cautious 
way,  asked  Hobson  how  he  had  tried  the  horse.  "  Oh," 
rattled  on  Teddy  Hobson,  "  I  got  so-and-so  to  go  with 
him  the  first  mile,  and  so-and-so  "  (naming  a  second 
horse)  "  to  do  the  last  mile  and  a  quarter."  "  That's 
enough,  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more,"  exclaimed 
Charlie  Wood ;  "  you  could  not  get  me  to  back  your  horse 
if  that's  the  way  you  try  it  for  a  Cesarewitch."  Teddy 
Hobson  nearly  exloded  at  this,  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
previously  been  successful  with  Burnab}^  no  doubt 
added  fuel  to  the  fire. 

What  Wood  was  getting  at,  of  course,  was  Hobson's 
calling  a  gallop  in  which  his  Cesarewitch  candidate  was 
taken  along  by  two  horses  alternately,  a  trial.     To  use 
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Wood's  own  words,  "  To  try  a  horse  to  stay  the  Cesare- 
witch  course  requires  another  stayer,"  i.e.,  one  to  go  all 
the  way  with  a  candidate  for  the  race ;  and,  to  my  mind, 
Wood  was  quite  right  in  his  contention.  At  any  rate, 
Teddy  Hobson's  tip  on  this  occasion  was  down  the  course, 
so  Charlie  Wood's  intervention  had  saved  me  money. 

Very  seldom  indeed  did  the  famous  jockey's  judg- 
ment of  impending  events  go  astray,  but  I  do  remember 
one  occasion  when  Charlie  Wood  fairly  had  the  laugh 
against  him.  It  was  at  the  old  Huntingdon  races  in 
the  early  'eighties,  and  Wood  was  riding  the  favourite 
in  a  selling  race  there.  In  a  rough  and  tumble  finish, 
Rossiter,  another  well-known  jockey  at  the  time,  beat 
Wood  by  a  head.  On  returning  to  the  paddock.  Wood 
immediately  lodged  an  objection  against  Rossiter  for 
bumping  and  boring,  and  so  certain  was  he  of  getting 
the  race,  that  he  turned  to  the  stable  lad  who  had  come 
up  for  his  mount  and  said  :  "  Don't  take  the  horse 
away,  boy,  he  will  be  sold  after  the  next  race." 

However,  when  Sir  George  Chetwynd,  who  was  one 
of  the  Stewards,  came  on  the  scene,  and  Wood  ex- 
plained the  reason  for  the  objection,  Sir  George  shook 
his  head,  saying  :  "I  could  not  see  anything  of  it." 
Eventually  the  objection  was  overruled,  so  instead  of 
his  mount  being  "  sold  after  the  next  race,"  it  was  Charlie 
Wood  who  was  "  sold  "  on  that  occasion  ;  but  it  was 
an  extremely  rare  happening  with  this  astute  jockey. 

No  one  who  attended  the  Huntingdon  Meeting  then 
could  forget  it,  for  the  only  entrance  to  the  course  was 
over  a  stream — the  river  Ouse,  I  believe.  Conse- 
quently, there  were  an}^  amount  of  industrious  indi- 
viduals who  made  hay  at  race  times  by  carrying  visitors 
on  their  backs  through  the  stream  for  sixpence,  and 
once  over  the  water  there  was  nothing  more  to  pay. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

From  Crack  Jockey  to  Broker's  Man — "  Rosebery  "  Glover  and  the 
Boniface  at  York — A  Nasty  Accident — Thomas  Rides  Lord 
Lyon  to  Victory — A  One-Eyed  Jockey  and  a  Short-Legged 
Trainer — The  Nougat  Case — Archer  Backs  a  Winner — Bril- 
liancy Case — Wyatt  Falls  Foul  of  the  Stewards. 

Of  all  the  old-time  jockeys  who  made  great  reputa- 
tions for  themselves,  I  cannot  recall  one  whose  sub- 
sequent career  was  more  eventful  than  that  of  Charhe 
Maidment.  In  his  palmy  days  he  was  first  jockey  to  Mr. 
H.  Savile,  the  owner  of  Ryshworth,  Cremorne,  Kaiser, 
Lilian,  and  man}^  other  famous  horses.  "  Lucky " 
Maidment  he  was  called  in  the  'sixties  and  'seventies, 
not  without  good  reason,  for  it  was  with  the  assistance 
of  a  large  portion  of  luck  that  he  got  Cremorne  home  a 
head  in  front  of  Pell  Mell  for  the  Derby  of  1872  ;  but 
it  should  not  be  assumed  that  all  Maidment 's  successes 
were  due  to  luck.  His  record  at  Epsom,  Brighton,  and 
Lewes,  in  particular,  was  a  consistently  good  one  for 
many  years.  From  1869  to  1876,  in  the  Derby,  Maid- 
ment rode  Ryshworth  fourth,  Munster  third,  won  on 
Cremorne,  dead-heated  for  second  place  on  Kaiser,  was 
second  on  Claremont,  and  won  on  Kisber.  In  addition, 
he  rode  the  famous  mare  Lilian,  who  won  twenty-seven 
Queen's  Plates,  in  most  of  her  races. 

Many  years  after  his  successes  in  the  saddle,  I  was 
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on  Newmarket  Heath  with  a  friend,  when  a  string  of 
horses  passed  on  their  way  to  the  exercise  grounds.  As 
we  stood  watching  them  go  by,  my  friend  pointed  to 
one  of  the  "  lads  "  riding,  and  said  :  "  That  boy  has  a 
nice  seat  and  good  hands  ;  he  should  get  on  well."  I 
took  a  good  look  at  the  "  boy  "  in  question,  and,  to  my 
great  surprise,  it  was  Maidment. 

Turning  to  my  friend,  I  complimented  him  on  his 
good  judgment  in  so  quickly  recognising  ability  in  the 
saddle,  but  he  received  a  shock  when  I  told  him  that  the 
"  boy  "  was  Maidment,  who  was  over  sixty  years  of  age 
at  the  time,  and  had  ridden  a  Derby  winner  when  my 
friend  was  a  baby  in  swaddling  clothes.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  none  of  the  present  generation  of  jockeys 
will  be  riding  gallops  for  the  small  remuneration  that 
work  commands  when  they  have  reached  the  mature 
age  of  sixty  years,  as,  with  their  riding  fees  guaranteed, 
and  presents  what  they  are  nowadays,  such  employ- 
ment should  not  be  necessary. 

Indeed,  how  some  of  the  old-time  jockeys  would 
stare  at  the  amounts  given  as  retainers  alone  to-day  ! — 
that  is,  if  they  could  read  the  figures  on  paper.  For 
many  of  them  could  not  read  or  write  their  own  names, 
including  some  I  could  mention  who  rode  Derby 
winners. 

This  lack  of  education  handicapped  them  greatly 
in  their  business  affairs,  and  all  too  many  of  them 
ended  their  lives  in  poverty. 

I  shall  never  forget  an  experience  of  mine  in 
Newmarket  some  twenty  odd  years  ago.  I  had  gone 
there  for  one  of  the  meetings,  and  the  first  man  I 
espied  on  coming  out  of  the  station  was  a  former  well- 
known  jockey  who  had  ridden,  among  other  winners, 
my  old  favourite  Hampton.     Yet  he  was  then  clean 
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broke,  and  glad  of  the  assistance  I  naturally  proffered 
him. 

We  had  scarcely  parted,  and  I  was  but  half-way 
towards  the  town,  when  another  former  well-known 
jockey,  this  time  a  lightweight  who,  in  his  day,  was 
at  the  top  of  the  tree  and  had  ridden  Harriet  Laws  in 
a  big  North  Country  race  when  I  won  a  considerable 
sum  over  the  mare,  hove  in  sight.  He,  like  his  confrere 
I  had  met  outside  the  station,  was  absolutely  on  his 
beam  ends,  as  the  saying  goes.  We  had  a  chat  about 
bygone  days  and  I  moved  on  into  the  town.  Having 
met  two  formerly  prosperous  men  in  these  circumstances 
upset  me  not  a  little,  but  I  was  to  have  another  and 
greater  shock  that  same  day.  Whilst  walking  through 
Newmarket,  I  happened  to  meet  a  crack  jockey  of  the 
'sixties  and  'seventies  I  had  not  seen  for  years.  I 
made  myself  known  to  him,  reminding  him  of  a  little 
supper  we  had  had  together  at  his  brother's  place 
in  Paddington  some  three  weeks  before  he  rode  a 
certain  horse  to  victory  in  a  Derby  of  the  'seventies. 

"  And  what  are  you  doing  now  ?  "  I  asked  him. 
He  replied  :  "I  am  in  possession  of  a  small  cottage 
close  by,  and  really,  you  know,  I  ought  not  to  be  out. 
But  there,"  he  went  on,  "  the  few  things  there  are  not 
worth  much  more  than  five  shillings  all  told."  "  In 
possession  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Do  you  mean  you  are 
acting  as  bailiff's  man  ?  "  "  Yes,  that's  it,"  he  rephed. 
I  was  staggered.  From  crack  jockey  to  broker's  man. 
Surely  nothing  was  ever  written  in  the  realms  of  Turf 
fiction  to  beat  this — a  drama  in  real  life  if  ever  there 
was  one. 

A  jockey  who  met  with  considerable  success  in 
the  'sixties  and  'seventies  but  who  was  sensible  enough 
to  make  provision  for  the  time  when  his  riding  days 
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were  over  was  Harry  Custance.  He  rode  Thormanby, 
Lord  Lyon  and  George  Frederick  to  victory  in  the 
Derby,  and  Lord  Lyon  successfully  in  the  St.  Leger. 
Custance  had  this  advantage  over  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries, extra  keenness  of  wits  begotten  of  educa- 
tion. After  Custance  retired  from  the  saddle  in  1879  ^^ 
became  starter  at  many  meetings,  and  dispatched  the 
Derby  field  at  Epsom  in  1885,  when  Melton  fought  out 
his  stirring  finish  with  Paradox. 

Custance  as  a  starter  was  as  successful  as  he  had  been 
in  the  saddle.  In  fact,  the  finest  and  most  equitable 
start  of  a  big  field  I  ever  saw  was  one  at  Derby  when  he 
officiated.  The  race  was  a  big  Nursery  Handicap  and 
brought  out  a  field  of  some  twenty  horses.  I  went 
down  to  see  the  start,  and  when  Custance  dropped  his 
flag,  stood  about  fifty  yards  up  the  course.  When  the 
runners  passed  me  there  was  not  a  difference  of  three 
feet  at  any  part  of  the  line  of  twenty  horses.  I  walked 
over  to  Custance  and  congratulated  him  on  achieving 
the  finest  start  I  had  ever  seen.  He  agreed,  too,  that  it 
was  the  best  one  he  was  ever  likely  to  make. 

The  winner  of  the  race  was  Oxeye,  a  two-year-old 
owned  by  Mr.  Joseph  Glover,  well-known  in  the 
'eighties  as  a  racing  journalist,  and  proprietor  of  a  Turf 
journal  called  the  Rosebery  Dispatch.  Mr.  Glover  told 
me  he  bought  Oxeye  for  £150  out  of  a  juvenile  selling 
plate,  and  after  the  youngster  won  the  Derby  Nursery 
in  such  taking  style,  ridden  by  Finlay  and  starting  at 
25-1,  that  shrewd  judge,  Captain  Machell,  offered  him 
no  less  than  £2,000  for  the  colt.  But  Glover  declined 
to  sell,  and  two  years  later  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  Oxeye,  which  in  the  meantime  he  had  renamed 
Rosebery  Dispatch,  after  his  Turf  publication,  win  the 
important  Stockton  Handicap  at  Stockton. 

F 
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Attached  to  the  victory  of  Rosebery  Dispatch  in  this 
race  there  is  a  good  tale.     On  the  night  before  the  race 
was  decided.  Glover  and  myself  entered  a  local  hotel 
and  saw,  boldly  displayed  above  the  bar,  a  notice  tell- 
ing all  good  sportsmen  that  King  Monmouth,  owned  by 
the  very  popular  local  sportsman,  Mr.  James  Lowther, 
M.P.,  would  win  the  Stockton  Handicap  on  the  morrow- 
When  Glover  saw  this  he  called  for  the  landlord,  and, 
when  that  worthy  fellow  came  along,  told  him  to  take 
the  name  of   King  Monmouth  down  and  put  that  of 
Rosebery  Dispatch  in  its  place  if  he  wanted  to  do  his 
patrons   a   good   turn.     The   landlord   looked   pretty 
askance  at  Glover,  as  well  he  might,  for  "  Jimmy  " 
Lowther's  horses  were  always  out  to  benefit  the  locals 
at  the  Stockton  Meeting,  and  anyone  looking  at  Glover 
without  knowing  him  would  scarcely  have  thought  he 
owned  several   smart  racehorses,  on   account   of  his 
always  untidy  appearance.     So  mine  host  folded  his 
arms  and  rapped  out  at  Glover  :   "  What  do  you  know 
about    Rosebery   Dispatch  ?  "     "  Ah  !  "    said  Glover, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  the  owner  told  me  only  this 
morning  that  he  would  win."     "  The  owner,  indeed  !  " 
snorted  the  irate  landlord ;  "  he  would  not  be  seen  with 
a  man  like  you  "  ;   and  he  bounced  off  to  another  part 
of  the  house,   leaving  our  requirements  to  the  bar 
attendant. 

On  the  following  day  Rosebery  Dispatch  won  the 
Stockton  Handicap,  and  by  the  irony  of  fate  King 
Monmouth  was  second,  havmg  been  a  hot  favourite  of 
course.  After  racing,  "  Rosebery  "  Glover,  as  he  was 
called,  and  myself  again  visited  the  hotel  where  we  had 
our  adventure  of  the  previous  evening.  When  we 
entered  this  time,  however,  the  landlord  had  found  out 
that  Glover  really  was  the  winner's  owner,  and  his  face 
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was  a  study  when  he  saw  Glover's  jolly  red  countenance 
beaming  at  him  again. 

A  few  years  later,  "  Rosebery  "  Glover  stood  as 
candidate  for  Kingston  Council  in  a  Municipal  Elec- 
tion, and  was  returned  by  a  very  large  majority.  He 
resided  in  a  house  adjoining  a  church  at  Epsom  for  some 
time,  and  during  the  service  hour  on  Sunday  mornings 
could  often  be  seen  working  in  his  garden.  When  visit- 
ing him  once  I  found  him  digging  away  as  usual,  and 
asked  him  why  he  did  so  during  that  hour  on  the  Sabbath. 
"  Well,  you  see,"  he  replied,  "  I  can  hear  every  word  of 
the  sermon  out  here  in  the  garden  without  having  to 
put  anything  in  the  plate." 

Returning  to  Custance,  I  remember  a  good  story 
concerning  a  present  he  made  at  the  time  of  his  marriage. 
It  appears  that  his  future  wife's  mother  ran  a  flourish- 
ing laundry  business,  and  although  Custance  wanted 
her  to  give  up  this  occupation,  on  becoming  her  son- 
in-law,  the  lady  determined  to  carry  on  as  usual.  So 
Custance,  being  keenly  desirous  of  showing  his  filial 
affection  in  some  practical  form,  presented  her  with 
"  a  ton  of  soap." 

In  his  very  excellent  book,  published  some  thirty 
years  ago,  I  remember  Custance  telling  the  story  of 
the  Mystery  Case,  which  occurred  at  Huntingdon  in 
July,  1876. 

One  of  the  men  concerned  in  this  case  was  Jem 
Potter,  who  owned  several  horses  which  ran  at  Streat- 
ham,  Kingsbury,  Croydon,  Bromley,  etc.  Potter's 
career  on  the  turf  came  to  an  end  in  a  very  tragic  way. 
He  was  riding  a  horse  called  Primrose  at  Bromley  in  a 
hurdle  race,  and  about  two  hurdles  from  home  his  horse 
slipped  up  on  the  flat,  breaking  most  of  the  bones  in 
Potter's  body.     It  was   freely  whispered  before  the 
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race  that  Primrose  was  not  a  trier,  and  if  this  really  was 
the  case — and  Potter's  riding  of  the  horse  in  the  early 
stages  certainly  suggested  it — the  accident  was  a 
pretty  stiff  penalty  to  be  called  upon  to  pay.  Potter 
lingered  on  a  long  time  before  he  finally  succumbed 
to  his  injuries. 

Accidents  have  cut  short  many  a  promising  career 
in  the  saddle,  and  one  I  have  particularly  in  mind  is 
that  which  prevented  Thomas,  the  stable  lad  who  rode 
Lord  Lyon  to  victory  in  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  of 
1866,  from  going  on  to  even  bigger  things.  Thomas  got 
the  mount  on  Lord  Lyon  rather  luckily,  as  Custance, 
who  had  been  specially  retained  to  ride  the  Lord  in  all 
his  three-year-old  engagements,  met  with  an  accident 
and  broke  his  collar-bone  at  the  Epsom  Spring  Meeting, 
which  prevented  him  from  riding  Lord  Lyon  until  the 
Derby  came  along.  So  Jimmy  Dover,  the  dear  old 
Ilsiey  trainer,  ever  the  one  to  give  a  promising  lad  a 
chance,  put  up  Thomas,  who  duly  justified  his  master's 
confidence. 

James  Dover,  whenever  I  saw  him  at  a  race  meeting, 
always  wore  a  silk  hat  and  frock  coat,  like  Mat  Dawson, 
and  looked  more  like  a  city  magnate  than  a  racehorse 
trainer  of  those  days. 

After  Thomas  proved  his  worth  on  Lord  Lyon,  he 
got  a  good  deal  of  riding  for  Dover's  stable,  and  seemed 
well  set  on  the  road  to  fortune  when  he  came  a  nasty 
cropper  on  a  horse  called  Elland  at  Liverpool,  falling 
over  the  rails  with  his  mount  when  going  at  top  speed. 
Thomas  had  one  of  his  legs  broken  on  this  occasion, 
and  when  it  mended,  after  a  time,  it  was  found  to  be 
shorter  than  the  other,  so  that  his  career  in  the  saddle 
was  brought  abruptly  to  an  end.  After  that  he  took 
to  training,  and  for  several  seasons  had  charge  of  the 
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Marquis  of  Huntly's  horses.  This  nobleman  raced  one 
of  them,  a  fine  coal-black  horse  named  Vril,  in  Major 
Raimond's  name,  and  only  by  a  head  was  Vril  beaten 
for  the  Portland  Plate  of  1875,  won  by  Mr.  Harry 
Bragg's  Grand  Flaneur,  a  crack  sprinter  of  his  day. 
Subsequently,  Vril  won  two  races  in  one  afternoon  at 
the  old  Harpenden  Meeting,  ridden  by  the  one-eyed 
jockey,  Glover.  I  always  thought  it  a  queer  combination, 
the  short-legged  trainer  and  the  one-eyed  jockey. 

Another  mare  trained  by  Thomas  for  the  Marquis 
of  Huntly  and  raced  in  Major  Raimond's  name  was 
Miss  Orton.  After  the  mare  had  won  a  race  at  Egham  in 
the  'seventies,  "  Ben  "  Loates,  who  rode  The  Knight  in 
the  same  race,  was  called  before  the  Stewards  and 
suspended  for  not  trying.  Whether  "  Ben  "  Loates 
really  stopped  The  Knight  or  not  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know,  but  I  take  leave  to  doubt  that  he  ever  did  such  a 
thing,  because  I  went  to  Egham  expressly  to  back  Miss 
Orton  on  her  trainer's  recommendation. 

For  the  Stewards  to  have  suspended  "  Ben  "  Loates 
for  not  trying,  when  beaten  by  a  greatly-fancied 
opponent,  was,  to  my  mind,  rather  a  harsh  proceeding. 
At  that  time,  however,  the  Stewards  were  very  much 
on  the  warpath.  Only  a  week  before  they  suspended 
Bobby  Wyatt  for  his  riding  of  Nougat,  owned  by  Jacob 
Bayliss,  at  Windsor.  This  was  a  case  of  a  different 
nature. 

The  Windsor  course  has  been  productive  of  many 
surprises.  I  remember  a  hot  favourite  ridden  by  Fred 
Archer  being  beaten  there,  losing  many  people  a  lot  of 
money.  It  did  not  cost  the  great  Fred  anything, 
though;  on  the  contrary,  he  picked  up  a  nice  sum  of  £1,200 
by  his  good  judgment.  In  this  same  race  was  a  horse 
called  Cohort,  owned  by  General  Owen  Williams,  and 
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ridden  by  Charlie  Wood,  Archer's  great  rival.  When 
Fred  was  preparing  to  leave  the  paddock  to  canter 
down  to  the  starting-post,  I  happened  to  be  close  to 
him.  Fred  bent  down  to  his  mount's  neck  and  said  to 
the  man  who  saddled  the  horse  :  "  Tell  Arthur  "(Mr. 
Arthur  Cooper,  his  commissioner)  "  to  put  me  £200  on 
Cohort."  He  had  been  having  a  good  look  at  Wood's 
mount,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  Wood  would  beat 
him,  no  doubt.  Dashing  into  the  ring  I  got  6-1  about 
Cohort,  and  had  a  nice  win  over  Wood's  mount  instead 
of  losing,  as  I  had  previously  backed  Archer's  horse. 

Meeting  Arthur  Cooper  after  the  race  in  whichArcher 
was  beaten  by  a  neck,  if  I  remember  rightly,  I  asked  him 
what  he  actually  got  about  Cohort  for  Archer.  "  £1,200 
to  £200,"  he  replied,  in  astonishment  at  my  knowing 
anything  about  it.  "  It's  quite  all  right,  Arthur,"  I 
assured  him,  "  I  heard  Fred  tell  the  stableman  what 
you  were  to  do."  My  word,  jockeys  did  bet  in  those 
days,  dear  readers,  not  in  paltry  fivers  or  tenners,  as 
you  have  seen. 

The  Nougat  case,  in  which  Bobby  Wyatt  was 
implicated,  was  productive  of  an  unusual  action  by  the 
Stewards.  The  race  in  which  Wyatt  offended  the  latter 
happened  to  be  the  last  but  one  race  of  the  day  at  a 
Windsor  Meeting.  I  had  backed  Nougat  on  the  advice 
of  Jacob  Bayliss,  the  horse's  owner,  and  when  this 
animal  was  beaten,  hurried  away  to  catch  the  train  to 
town.  Next  day,  when  I  met  Jacob  Bayliss  on  his 
accustomed  pitch  in  Tattersalls,  he  at  once  remarked  : 
"  Mr.  Scott,  you  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  last  night, 
weren't  you  ?  "  I  replied  that  I  was.  "  Well,"  Bayliss 
went  on,  "  if  you  had  stayed  a  little  longer  you  would 
have  seen  another  race  for  your  money."  "  What  do 
you  mean  ?  "  I  enquired.      "  Not  being  satisfied  with 
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the  running  of  my  horse  Nougat,"  Bayhss  then  said, 
"  Sir  George  Chetwynd  ordered  both  horses  (Carlos, 
the  winner  of  the  race,  and  Nougat)  to  be  raced  over  the 
same  distance  again  with  different  jockeys  up,  but  carry- 
ing the  same  weights,  and  Nougat  won  very  easity." 

This  is  the  only  occasion  in  my  experience  that  the 
Stewards  saw  fit  to  put  horses  together  again  after 
racing  in  order  to  check  the  earlier  running.  What 
they  thought  of  the  Nougat  case  was  reflected  in  the 
suspension  of  Bobby  Wyatt  for  two  years.  This  was  a 
very  hard  blow  to  Wyatt,  as  at  the  time  he  owned  a 
large  number  of  horses  trained  by  John  Nightingall 
at  Epsom,  which  he  mostly  rode  himself. 

On  one  mare  called  Miss  Mansfield  he  won  a  lot  of 
races.  During  the  period  Wyatt  was  ineligible  to  own 
or  train  horses,  his  animals  were  taken  over  by  John 
Nightingall,  so  that  when  Wyatt's  return  to  the  Turf 
was  eventually  allowed  by  the  Jockey  Club,  he  got  back 
some  of  his  former  steeds  without  much  difficulty,  and 
soon  became  a  prominent  owner- jockey  again. 

One  would  imagine  that  a  long  suspension  such  as 
WVatt  suffered  would  have  served  as  a  timely  warning 
against  falling  foul  of  the  Stewards  again,  but  a  few 
years  later  he  was  a  central  figure  in  what  is  known  in 
Turf  history  as  the  Brilliancy  Case.  This  case  happened 
at  Sandown  in  the  early  'eighties — 1883  to  be  exact. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  meeting.  Brilliancy,  ridden  by 
Wyatt,  came  out  in  a  race,  over  a  mile  it  was,  and  running 
but  mildly  backed  at  9-2  was  down  the  course.  The 
next  day,  Brilliancy  was  entered  for  another  race, 
also  over  a  mile,  in  which  she  was  again  ridden  by  Wyatt. 
This  time,  however,  instead  of  being  among  the  freely 
offered  candidates,  where  her  form  of  the  previous  day 
suggested  she  should  have  been,  the  mare  was  the  most 
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sought  after  of  all  the  runners.  In  fact,  I  seldom 
remember  a  day  when  people  in  Tattersalls  have  been 
so  excited  in  their  endeavours  to  get  on  a  horse.  Every- 
one elbowed  the  other  in  an  effort  to  get  to  a  bookmaker, 
and  in  the  end  the  layers  were  so  full  up  that  they 
refused  to  make  an  offer  against  Wyatt's  mount. 

Brilliancy  won  that  race  very  easily,  too  easily  in 
fact,  as  the  Stewards  immediately  enquired  into  the 
mare's  running  on  the  previous  day  as  compared  with 
that  in  the  race  where  she  won  so  easily.  The  result 
of  that  enquiry  was  a  pretty  stiff  punishment  for 
Brilliancy's  owner  and  Bobby  Wyatt,  her  jockey, 
Wyatt  and  the  mare's  owner  were  "  warned  off,"  and 
Brilliancy  was  disqualified,  not  only  for  the  race  she 
won  at  Sandown,  but  for  all  races  she  had  previously 
won  when  carrying  the  colours  of  her  owner,  a  Mr. 
Radmall,  who  was  ordered  to  pay  back  all  the  stakes 
of  the  races  in  question. 

I  felt  sorry  for  Wyatt,  because  he  was  a  man 
easily  led  away  for  ventures  of  this  description,  and 
was  too  well  off  to  need  to  do  such  things  for  the  sake 
of  getting  money  out  of  them.  In  the  end,  I  believe, 
the  whole  business  completely  unhinged  his  mind.  It 
was  a  very  sad  ending  to  a  career  of  one  who  ranked 
very  high  among  jockeys  of  his  day. 

The  keen  spirit  of  competition  among  those  old- 
time  riders  evinced  itself  in  many  ways.  I  remember 
once  when  Barney  Baverstock,  a  jockey  renowned  for 
his  solid  methods  rather  than  any  particular  brilliance 
in  the  saddle,  happened  to  beat  the  great  Archer  by  a 
head  at  one  of  the  meetings  close  to  London.  So  pleased 
was  he  at  this  achievement  that  he  never  stopped 
smiling  for  a  fortnight,  and  would  constantly  remind 
his  friends  how  he  had  "  headed  "  Archer.     This  spirit 
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is  all  for  the  best,  and  one  is  glad  to  see  it  among  the 
youthful  riders  of  the  present  day.  Many  of  these  lay 
the  foundations  of  after  success  by  keenness  in  their 
apprentice  days. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  ever  recorded  by 
one  of  them  was  that  of  F.  Rickaby,  sen.,  whom  many 
of  my  readers  will  remember  as  a  prominent  jockey 
not  many  years  ago.  This  rider  when  an  apprentice, 
and  scaling  under  6  stone,  actually  bested  Fred  Archer, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  in  a  race  at  Kempton 
Park. 

There  was  a  humorous  side  to  Archer's  defeat,  too, 
as  the  owner  of  Rickaby's  mount  had  asked  the  crack 
jockey  to  see  that  the  boy  got  off  well,  it  being  a  big 
sprint  handicap  over  five  furlongs.  Ever  ready  to 
help  the  young  idea  along,  Archer  did  so,  to  get  the 
surprise  of  his  life  when  Rickaby's  mount  beat  the  hot 
favourite  he  himself  was  riding,  starting  at  66-1. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

Fred  Archer,  His  Place  Among  the  Immortals — He  Rides  for  Duke 
or  Baker — His  Wonderful  Win  on  Charibert — Wells  the  Plun- 
ger's Gift — Dutch  Oven's  St,  Leger — Archer's  Presents — The 
Grey  Mare — Archer's  Great  Ride  for  Wells  the  Plunger, 

No  man  more  fully  deserves  a  place  among  the  immortals 
of  the  racing  world  than  Fred  Archer,  the  greatest  aU- 
round  jockey  I  ever  saw.  When  Archer — then  in  the 
early  years  of  his  apprenticeship  to  Mathew  Dawson — 
rode  his  first  winner  on  the  fiat — Athol  Daisy  at 
Chesterfield  in  1870 — I  had  already  been  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Turf  for  seven  years,  and  after  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  meeting  where  he  was  riding  that 
I  did  not  attend,  right  up  to  his  tragic  death  in  1886, 
so  it  is  no  youthful  enthusiasm  or  a  fleeting  glimpse  of 
the  great  jockey  which  prompts  me  to  say  that  he  was 
the  most  enthusiastic  and  most  brilliant  man  who  has 
graced  his  profession  in  my  time. 

To  ride  winners  was  Archer's  principal  object  in 
life  almost,  and  in  his  keenness  to  do  so  he  did  many 
extraordinary  things.  Once,  when  he  was  due  to  ride 
at  Nottingham,  he  missed  the  train  from  Newmarket. 
With  that  resource  which  characterised  most  of  his 
actions  when  up  against  difficulties,  he  secured  a  horse 
and  made  the  journey  in  the  saddle  rather  than  be 
absent  from  the  meeting.     No  distance  was  too  far  for 
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him  to  travel,  if  only  a  winning  ride  lay  at  the  journey's 
end,  whether  the  owner  he  rode  for  was  a  peer  of  the 
realm  or  a  local  tradesman. 

I  have  already  recorded  how  he  made  a  special 
journey  from  Newmarket  to  Musselburgh,  near  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  'seventies,  to  ride  for  several  local  trades- 
men owners,  and  how  pleased  the  great  Fred  was  when  he 
got  a  mare  called  Millicent  home  a  winner  for  Mr.  James 
Brodie,  a  local  baker.  Although  most  of  the  present 
generation  of  racegoers  associate  Fred  Archer's  fame 
with  Ormonde,  Silvio,  Bend  Or,  Iroquois,  and  Melton, 
it  must  not  be  assumed  that  as  a  jockey  he  was  great 
only  because  he  rode  great  horses,  a  sentiment  which 
has  been  very  wrongly  expressed  by  some  Turfites 
of  the  present  day,  much  to  my  regret.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  on  apparently  forlorn  hopes  that  I 
saw  him  give  the  best  exhibitions  of  his  career — Chari- 
bert,  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  winner  of  1879 » 
Dutch  Oven,  the  St.  Leger  winner  of  1882  ;  and  a  grey 
mare,  whose  name  I  forget,  owned  by  Mr.  Jack 
Percival,  a  leading  bookmaker  in  the  'seventies,  are 
instances  which  come  readily  to  mind. 

In  Charibert's  case.  Archer  did  what  few  jockeys 
would  hope  to  do — won  over  the  severe  Rowley  Mile 
on  a  bad  roarer.  He  accomplished  this  in  spite  of 
having  to  weaken  himself  by  wasting  to  reduce  weight 
in  order  to  ride  other  horses  that  day  ;  and  well  into 
that  'Guineas  morning  he  was  reposing  in  a  Turkish 
bath. 

The  market  on  the  race  certainly  did  not  suggest  a 
win  for  Lord  Falmouth's  chestnut,  for  Jacob  Bayliss, 
then  one  of  the  really  big  men  in  Tattersalls,  offered 
me  20-1  to  as  much  as  I  pleased  an  hour  before  the 
race.     However,  there  was  the  usual  lucky  individual 
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who,  in  spite  of  Charibert's  wind  infirmity,  had  the 
bravado  to  back  the  horse  for  big  stakes  all  over  the 
ring.  He  was  "  Wells  the  Plunger  " — not  to  be 
confused  with  Benzon,  the  "  Jubilee  Plunger,"  who  did 
not  descend  on  the  Turf  until  many  years  afterwards. 

I  had  known  Wells  from  his  earliest  days  on  the 
Turf  ;  in  fact,  it  was  my  telling  him  to  back  Contro- 
versy when  Lord  Rosebery's  colt  won  the  Lincolnshire 
Handicap  at  40-1  which  started  him  on  his  immediately 
successful  career  as  a  professional  backer,  and  he  always 
came  to  tell  me  any  valuable  news  about  prospective 
winners  that  came  his  way. 

So  on  the  morning  of  Charibert's  Two  Thousand, 
Wells  came  to  me  at  Newmarket,  beaming  all  over  with 
pleasure.  Taking  my  arm,  he  said  :  "  See  here,  you 
must  make  Charibert  the  best  winner  you've  ever 
had."  I  at  once  remonstrated  with  him  for  trying 
to  put  me  on  a  horse  so  obviously  touched  in  his  wind. 
Wells  then  told  me  he  had  just  left  Archer,  with  whom 
he  was  always  very  friendly,  in  his  bedroom,  where  he 
was  resting  after  a  Turkish  bath.  "  Fred  told  me,"  he 
said,  "  to  ignore  the  fact  that  Charibert  was  a  roarer  ; 
the  horse  would  get  the  mile  all  right,  the  fine  bright 
weather  was  all  in  his  favour,  and  you  must  really  have 
a  good  win." 

Wells  was  not  called  "the  Plunger"  for  nothing,  and 
as  he  averaged  something  like  100-6  to  his  money,  there 
were  some  long  faces  in  the  ring  when  Archer  sailed 
home  a  comfortable  winner  on  Charibert  the  roarer. 
I  did  not  have  a  penny  on  the  colt  because  of  my  sceptic- 
ism as  to  his  wind,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  all  doubting 
Thomases.  W^hat  made  things  worse  was  that  I  realised 
afterwards  how  foolish  I  was  to  doubt  the  judgment  of 
Archer,  who  at  this  time  was  almost  invincible. 
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"  Wells  the  Plunger  "  did  not  reward  his  friends  by 
halves.  His  present  to  Archer  after  Charibert  had  won 
was  £500  and  a  diamond  pin — a  little  better,  this,  than 
George  Fordham's  £5  for  winning  the  Goodwood  race 
on  Paganini. 

It  was  on  another  of  Lord  Falmouth's  horses,  Dutch 
Oven,  that  Archer  rode  probably  the  greatest  race  of 
his  brilliant  career. 

Some  time  before  the  St.  Leger  of  1882,  this  filly 
was  considerably  fancied  by  Mathew  Dawson,  her 
trainer,  and  even  her  defeat  in  a  race  at  Goodwood  did 
not  prevent  the  filly  from  being  a  sound  order  in  the 
lively  ante-post  market,  which  always  existed  on  the 
St.  Leger  in  those  days,  right  up  to  the  York  fixture, 
which  precedes  St.  Leger  week  at  Doncaster. 

At  the  York  meeting,  Dutch  Oven  was  pulled  out 
for  a  race  which,  with  Archer  in  the  saddle,  she  was 
expected  to  win  easily.  This  she  failed  to  do  ;  and, 
in  fact,  ran  so  badly  that  Archer  made  up  his  mind  he 
could  not  win  the  St.  Leger  on  her,  and  actually  engaged 
himself  to  ride  Lord  Stamford's  Geheimniss,  which 
had  won  the  Oaks. 

A  few  days  before  the  St.  Leger,  however,  Lord 
Falmouth  insisted  that  Archer,  on  whom  he  had  first 
claim,  should  ride  Dutch  Oven.  In  the  meantime, 
Dutch  Oven's  position  in  the  market  had  undergone 
a  startling  change.  The  filly  was  being  laid  against  at 
50-1  instead  of  the  8-1  or  so  of  a  few  weeks  back,  and 
Arthur  Cooper,  Archer's  close  friend  and  commissioner, 
would  have  gladly  hedged  some  of  his  early  bets  on  the 
morning  of  the  race  if  he  could  have  found  takers. 
This  he  told  me  himself  after  the  filly  had  won. 

The  one  man  who  really  stuck  to  Dutch  Oven 
throughout    the    piece    was    John    Hammond ;     and 
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Archer,  knowing  he  was  on  to  a  record  present  in  the 
event  of  his  winning,  went  to  the  post  a  very  resolute 
man.  Hammond  beheved  the  York  form  of  Dutch 
Oven  to  be  entirely  wrong,  and  it  was  his  investments 
which  clipped  several  points  off  the  filly's  starting-price, 
which  would  have  otherwise  been  even  longer  than 
40-1. 

In  the  race  itself,  which  was  won  in  fairly  fast  time, 
all  the  excitement  was  reserved  for  the  last  half-mile. 
From  the  Red  House  onwards  Archer  could  be  seen 
"  read3ang  "  the  filly  for  the  struggle  which  was  to  take 
place  close  on  the  post.  The  state  of  the  race — which 
I  remember  as  well  as  if  it  had  only  taken  place  yester- 
day— at  three  furlongs  from  the  winning-post,  revealed 
Geheimniss  leading  on  the  coveted  rails  berth,  with 
Dutch  Oven  tucked  in  behind  a  small  bunch  of  two  or 
three  other  horses  several  lengths  in  rear.  It  was 
about  this  stage  that  Archer  really  exhibited  his  great 
driving  power  in  the  saddle.  Getting  the  uttermost  out 
of  his  mount  and  himself,  Archer  kept  the  filly  going 
as  if  for  her  life,  and  the  excitement  became  intense 
when,  with  only  100  yards  to  go.  Archer  and  Dutch 
Oven  overhauled  Shotover,  who  was  lying  just  behind 
Geheimniss,  the  leader.  Geheimniss  had  the  rails, 
whereas  Archer's  mount  was  in  the  middle  of  the  course, 
and  I  would  have  laid  any  odds  on  the  former  at  this 
juncture,  but  Archer's  tremendous  finishing  strength 
told  its  tale.  Although  he  had  been  riding  Dutch  Oven 
hard  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  he  managed  to  get  that  final 
dash  in  which  landed  the  filly  a  winner,  just  in  front  of 
Geheimniss. 

One  had  only  to  look  at  Dutch  Oven  as  she  was 
being  unsaddled  after  the  race  to  realise  what  an  ordeal 
it  had  been  ;  she  looked  beaten  to  the  wide  world,  head 
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down  and  sides  heaving,  and  must  have  been  made  of 
iron  to  go  on  and  win,  as  she  did,  another  five  races  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  season  and  the  one  which  followed. 
The  bookmakers  who  had  laid  heavily  against  the  filly 
on  the  strength  of  Archer's  openly-expressed  preference 
to  Geheimniss  found  themselves  faced  with  very  heavy 
commitments  ;  although  I  have  good  reason  for  saying 
that  the  amounts  stated  to  have  been  won  by  various 
people  on  the  race  were  grossly  exaggerated.  The 
biggest  winners  were  Mr.  John  Hammond,  whose  St. 
Gatien  dead-heated  with  Harvester  for  the  Derby  two 
years  later  (1884),  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cooper,  Fred  Archer's 
commissioner ;  though,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the 
latter  would  have  won  considerably  less  had  he  been 
able  to  hedge  at  all  when  the  mare  showed  such  bad 
form  at  York. 

Meeting  Mr.  Arthur  Cooper  at  Sandown  shortly 
after  Dutch  Oven's  St.  Leger,  he  told  me  that  the 
actual  winnings  were  ^f 40, 000  by  Mr.  John  Hammond 
and  £20,000  by  himself.  As  I  had  known  him  inti- 
mately since  his  earliest  days,  when  he  betted  in  such 
a  small  way  that  he  would  often  ask  me  to  add  his 
commissions  to  some  of  my  own,  I  had  no  doubt  that 
the  amounts  concerning  Dutch  Oven's  St.  Leger  were 
strictly  accurate.  He  also  told  me  that  John  Ham- 
mond's present  to  Fred  Archer  for  winning  the  race 
was  £10,000,  while  he  himself  gave  Archer  £5,000. 
As  a  memento  of  this  occasion,  Fred  Archer  gave  Arthur 
Cooper — the  latter  told  me — the  saddle  on  which  he 
rode  Dutch  Oven  to  victory,  and  offered  John  Hammond 
his  whip,  but  I  am  not  sure  if  the  latter  was  ac- 
cepted. It  was  a  great  Hft  up  for  Archer  and  his  two 
close  friends,  but  I  think  that  the  crowning  moral 
pointed  by  Dutch  Oven's  win  is  that  no  race  can  be 
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truly  deemed  lost — or  won  for  that  matter — until  the 
winner  has  passed  the  judge's  box  and  its  number  is 
in  the  frame. 

The  third  great  riding  feat  I  have  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  the  indomitable  courage  and 
ability  of  Archer  in  the  saddle  concerns  an  animal  of 
totally  different  class  to  either  Charibert  or  Dutch 
Oven.  It  was  on  a  grey  mare — whose  name  I  forget, 
so  poor  was  her  class — owned  by  a  bookmaker  named 
Mr.  Jack  Percival,  who  did  a  big  business  in  Tattersalls 
during  the  'seventies  ;  and  the  race  took  place  at  a 
small  meeting  in  Yorkshire  during  the  period  named. 

This  incident  points  such  a  useful  moral  that  it  is 
worthy  of  complete  description.  "  Wells  the  Plunger  " 
had  been  winning  large  sums  of  money  from  Percival 
and  a  few  other  big  layers,  and  they  decided  to  concoct 
a  plan  whereby  some  of  the  departed  gold  could  be 
returned  to  their  satchels  ;  so  the  grey  mare  of  Perci- 
val's  was  entered  for  the  race  at  the  Yorkshire  Meet- 
ing, and  Archer  was  engaged  to  ride.  Then  a  man 
called  "  The  Russian,"  known  to  be  friendly  with 
"  The  Plunger,"  was  told  off  to  acquaint  Wells  of  the 
good  thing  so  shortly  to  come  off  at  the  Yorkshire  Meet- 
ing :  that  Archer  had  been  specially  engaged  to  ride, 
and  that  here  was  an  opportunity  for  a  splendid  dash. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  Wells,  for 
all  his  big  winnings  at  various  times,  was  quite  an 
unsophisticated  individual,  and  in  a  case  like  this  would 
not  trouble  to  enquire  whose  horse  he  was  going  to 
back.  The  fact  that  Archer  was  to  ride  would  be 
sufficient  to  settle  any  doubts  which  might  arise  in  his 
mind. 

Shortly  before  the  day  of  the  projected  "  coup," 
Wells  came  and  told  me  about  it,  asking  at  the  same 
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time  if  I  would  care  to  accompany  him  to  Yorkshire 
and  win  a  good  stake  myself,  a  proposition  to  which  I 
agreed.  Arrived  on  the  course,  we  went  into  Tatter- 
sails'  and  waited  for  the  race  we  were  interested  in  to 
come  round.  As  soon  as  the  numbers  for  it  went  into 
the  frame,  Wells  walked  round  the  ring,  backing  Perci- 
val's  grey  mare  for  big  sums  wherever  he  could  get  on 
at  6-4.  The  price  disappointed  him  somewhat,  but, 
with  his  information  and  Archer  up,  he  would  have 
laid  odds  on,  I  do  believe,  although  it  was  a  sprint  race 
over  five  furlongs.  The  shortness  of  the  price  restrained 
me  from  having  much  on,  for  I  never  could  make  out 
that  taking  short  odds  in  a  five-furlong  sprint  was  a 
profitable  business. 

I  had  not  to  wait  long  before  they  were  extended, 
however,  as  after  Wells  had  finished  his  tour  of  the 
layers,  the  odds  rose  from  6-4  to  2-1,  3-1,  5-1,  8-1,  and 
finally  lo-i  was  offered,  creating  something  of  a  sensa- 
tion at  the  meeting.  Then,  of  course,  I  left  Percival's 
mare  severely  alone,  and  went  up  on  the  stand  to  see 
Wells.  He  was  not  there,  so  I  went  into  the  paddock 
to  have  a  look  over  the  grey  mare.  Her  appearance 
confirmed  what  the  market  told,  i.e.,  that  this  race  was 
to  be  no  walk  over,  for  though  she  looked  hearty  and 
well,  it  was  obvious  to  anyone  versed  in  the  art  of 
training  thoroughbreds  that  she  had  done  precious 
little  strong  galloping  for  some  time. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  stand  again  "  Wells  the 
Plunger  "  was  sitting  there  with  his  head  in  his  hands, 
looking  a  most  dejected  man.  He  might  well  have  done 
so,  for  it  was  now  obvious  that  he  had  been  tricked  into 
backing  a  horse  with  precious  little  chance  of  winning, 
even  though  the  finest  jockey  in  the  land  was  to  ride. 

While  I  was  endeavouring  to  cheer  him  up,  Fred 
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Archer  came  up  to  us  on  the  stand.  Addressing  Wells, 
he  said  ;  "  This  is  a  fine  game,  isn't  it  ?  I've  heard  this 
mare  is  a  wrong  'un,  and  I  have  a  good  mind  not  to  ride 
it."  Wells  begged  Archer  to  try  and  do  what  he  could 
on  the  mare,  and  then  Archer  remarked  :  "  Yes,  I 
have  backed  her  for  a  tenner  myself,  so  I  will  go  and 
see  what  she  is  made  of,"  and  off  he  went.  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  saw  a  more  downcast  racing  man  in  my  life 
than  Wells  was  at  that  moment,  but  he  livened  up  a 
little  when  Archer  cantered  down  to  the  post,  where, 
as  usual,  the  crack  jockey  secured  the  inside  berth  on  the 
rails.  Immediately  the  starter's  flag  dropped  up  went 
Archer's  whip,  and  he  never  stopped  using  it  during 
the  whole  of  the  five  furlongs.  The  mare  was  always 
in  front,  and  under  tremendous  pressure  she  held  out 
to  win  by  a  neck.  Then  there  was  a  commotion  in 
the  ring,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  long  faces  of  the 
bookmakers  who  had  laid  Percival's  mare  so  heavily 
to  Wells. 

The  little  coterie  who  concocted  the  plot  to  relieve 
"  The  Plunger  "  of  some  of  his  previous  heavy  winnings 
had  not  reckoned  with  Archer.  It  was  one  of  "  The 
Tinman's "  supreme  efforts  in  the  saddle,  though 
comparatively  few  people  saw  it ;  and  of  those  who  did, 
not  many  can  still  be  living. 

WeUs  frequently  gave  presents  to  Archer,  even 
without  a  pretext  for  doing  so  sometimes,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  famous  jockey  would  have  a  pleasant 
reminder  from  WeUs  for  his  part  in  saving  "  The 
Plunger  "  from  a  heavy  loss  that  day. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  venerate  the  memory  of  Fred 
Archer  is  because  he  put  it  all  in  when  riding,  whether 
the  owner  concerned  was  rich  and  famous,  or  whether 
he  was  a  racing  tipster  with  a  horse  or  two. 
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The  racing  public  of  his  day  appreciated  this  fact, 
too,  and  I  never  heard  a  bigger  cheer  given  to  Archer 
as  he  rode  home  a  winner  than  when  he  scored  at 
Pontefract  on  a  horse  owned  by  "  Old  Jack  Dickinson," 
the  Leeds  tipster.  This  racing  owner  started  by  selling 
bags  of  sweets  on  the  course  containing  a  tip  for  some 
race  during  the  afternoon.  These  bags  he  humorously 
called  "  humbugs,"  and  his  charge  for  them  was  three- 
pence. So  greatly  did  he  prosper  that  he  embarked  on 
a  much  larger  scale  of  business  as  a  "  Turf  Adviser," 
and  eventually  owned  several  racehorses. 

"  Old  Jack  Dickinson  "  in  the  'seventies,  'eighties 
and  'nineties  was  a  Turf  institution  as  much  as 
"  Old  Kate  "  rightly  is  to-day.  The  happiest  day  of 
"  Old  Jack  Dickinson's  "  life  was,  as  he  once  told  me, 
when  Archer  rode  that  Pontefract  winner  for  him,  as  he 
had  the  whole  of  his  then  very  extensive  following  on 
it,  and  the  spectators  could  not  have  been  more 
enthusiastic  if  Archer  had  ridden  a  Derby  winner. 

The  great  jockey's  popularity  with  the  multitude 
was  manifested  in  many  ways.  Songs  were  written 
round  his  name,  and  new  portraits  of  him  were  con- 
stantly appearing.  I  read  in  a  newspaper  recently 
that  our  present  crack  jockey,  Stephen  Donoghue,  is  the 
only  one  ever  to  have  inspired  a  slogan,  i.e.,  the  well- 
known  words  "  Come  on,  Steve!  "  invented,  I  believe, 
by  the  Anglo-Indian  owner,  Mr.  J.  C.  Galstaun.  This 
is  anything  but  the  case.  During  the  time  Archer  was 
riding,  the  slogan  "  Archer's  up  "  was  in  universal  use. 
Often  have  I  entered  a  hansom  at  Victoria  Station  and 
been  driven  away  to  the  crack  of  the  cabby's  whip  and 
a  cheery  "  Come  on,  Archer's  up  !  "  to  his  horse.  Like- 
wise, cabmen  passing  one  another  in  the  London  streets 
would  flourish  their  whips  and  shout  "  Archer's  up !  "  ; 
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while  once  I  actually  heard  the  slogan  snapped  out 
in  a  court  of  law.  A  woman  had  been  sentenced  at 
Marylebone  police  court  to  a  month  by  the  magistrate 
— the  late  Mr.  Plovvden,  I  believe.  On  hearing  her 
sentence  she  exclaimed  :  "  Hurrah  !  It's  all  right, 
'  Archer's  up  !  '  "  I  quote  this  to  show  how  widespread 
the  slogan  was. 

Fred  Archer's  record  in  the  saddle  is  never  likely 
to  be  approached,  much  less  equalled.  During  the 
seventeen  years  he  was  riding — 1870- 1886 — Archer 
had  8,084  mounts,  and  rode  2,748  winners ;  among 
them  five  Derby  winners,  four  Oaks  winners,  and 
six  St.  Leger  winners.  He  got  away  from  fiagfall 
quicker  than  any  jockey  I  have  ever  seen.  Archer's 
hands  were  also  great  factors  in  his  successes,  and 
perhaps  no  greater  tribute  to  his  gentle  handling  of  a 
horse's  mouth  can  be  adduced  than  the  fact  that  no 
horse  ever  bolted  with  him.  The  principal  disadvan- 
tage under  which  he  laboured  is  by  no  means  so  fully 
appreciated  as  it  deserves  ;  this  was  his  weight.  As 
early  as  1874  he  took  risks  with  his  health  in  order  to 
weigh  out  at  the  correct  poundage.  In  the  Cesarewitch 
of  that  year  he  rode  Fred  Swindells'  Truth  gelding  minus 
a  shirt  to  make  the  6st.  lib.,  and  anyone  can  realise 
what  discomfort  he  must  have  suffered  on  that  October 
afternoon. 

In  the  last  season  of  his  career,  Archer  went  to  scale 
at  8st.  71b.  only  three  times,  and  on  the  day  after  he 
rode  St.  Mirin  second  at  this  weight  in  that  ill-fated 
Cambridgeshire,  he  actually  weighed  8st.  lolb.  An 
even  more  telling  circumstance  was  that  of  the  Friday 
in  Newmarket  Houghton  Week,  1886.  Archer  rode 
Indian  Star  in  the  1.30  p.m.  race  at  8st.  gib.,  yet  two 
hours  later  he  had  to  put  up  a  pound  overweight  to 
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ride  Blanchland  at  8st.  iilb.  He  had  put  on  weight 
at  the  rate  of  a  pound  an  hour  in  the  interim. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  last  race  poor  Fred  Archer 
rode  in.  It  was  at  Lewes  on  a  cold  and  miserable 
November  day,  and  if  he  had  had  a  tenth  of  the  regard 
for  himself  that  he  had  for  his  profession,  and  those 
who  employed  his  services,  he  would  never  have  gone 
to  such  a  place  as  Lewes  in  November  when  far  from 
well.  His  last  mount,  Tommy  Tittlemouse,  was 
probably  the  worst  looking  animal  he  or  any  other 
jockey  ever  rode.  A  great,  lumbering  animal,  his  ribs 
protruded  so  much  as  to  produce  a  skeleton  effect,  and 
practically  the  only  good  points  about  him  were  four 
sound  legs.  Yet  for  all  this  the  bag  of  bones  could 
gallop. 

The  news  of  Archer's  death  was  not  only  a  great 
shock  to  sportsmen  in  England,  but  the  world  over. 
A  friend  of  mine  in  business  on  Broadway  in  New  York, 
who  used  to  visit  England  every  year  for  Ascot  and 
Goodwood,  told  me  that  the  news  of  Archer's  death 
was  spread  by  special  editions  of  the  American  news- 
papers the  same  evening,  and  produced  a  most  depress- 
ing effect  on  sportsmen  over  there.  There  will  never  be 
another  Archer. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Fifty-four  Derbies  at  Epsom — Roadside  Scenes — Barnum's  Show  on 
the  Downs — "  General  "Tom  Thumb  and  "  Commodore  "  Nutt 
— A  Fortune  Lost  on  Black  Tommy — Scenes  in  Hermit's  Year, 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  witness  no  less  than 
fifty-four  Derbies  on  Epsom  Downs.  Since  1867,  when 
the  late  Lord  Chaplin's  Hermit  provided  a  sensational 
victory  which  is  still  talked  about  to-day,  I  have  not 
missed  a  single  year  with  the  exception  of  1870,  and 
if  the  Franco-Prussian  War  had  only  broken  out  a  few 
weeks  earlier,  I  should  have  been  able  to  see  Kingcraft 
win  in  that  year. 

I  am  not  by  any  means  suggesting  that  this  is  a 
record.  The  late  Mr.  George  Lill,  for  instance,  made 
a  book  on  the  Derby  at  Epsom  for  fifty-two  consecutive 
years,  and  in  the  same  style  of  dress  each  year,  i.e., 
silk  hat  and  frock  coat.  Then  there  is  a  very  old 
friend  of  mine  still  hving  here  in  Norwood  who  saw 
Gladiateur,  the  great  French  horse,  win  the  Derby 
in  1865,  and  he,  as  a  regular  racegoer  and  one-time 
owner  of  many  good  racehorses,  cannot  have  missed 
many  Derbies,  if  any,  since. 

Looking  down  the  long  vista  of  Epsom  pageants, 
one  more  truly  appreciates  the  privilege  of  having  seen 
the  Derby  under  such  widely  divergent  conditions  as 
obtained  in  the  'sixties  and  those  of  1924.     Much  as  the 
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speed  and  grace  of  a  Rolls-Royce  car  compel  my  admira- 
tion on  the  Epsom  Road,  I  often  sigh  for  those  stirring 
coaching  scenes  of  Victorian  days.  That  gorgeous 
drag  of  Lord  Cole's,  with  its  team  of  beautiful  blacks, 
was  the  late  King  Edward's  conveyance  to  the  Derby 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  Lord  Foley,  too,  travelled 
down  with  a  grand  team  of  steppers,  which  evoked  the 
admiration  of  all  who  saw  them.  There  was  a  team  of 
roans  with  black  legs  which  people  crowded  the  road- 
side to  see — they  were  in  the  Brassey's  drag,  if  I 
remember  rightly  ;  and  so  down  to  the  humblest  pony 
shay  there  was  every  variety  of  vehicle,  all  drawn  by 
the  noble  animal  whose  great  day  of  days  it  is. 

Gaily  bedecked  as  these  vehicles  were  in  those  days, 
the  seemingly  unending  stream  of  them  made  a  pageant 
which,  to  my  great  regret,  has  apparently  gone  for  ever. 
The  great  spirit  of  a  general  holiday  in  celebration  of 
the  world's  premier  equine  event  does  not  characterise 
the  crowds  at  Epsom  now,  although  so  many  more  go 
to  the  Downs  than  was  the  case  half  a  century  ago. 

Here  let  me  remind  my  readers  that  road  stop- 
pages, so  frequent  during  a  journey  to  Epsom  on 
Derby  Da}^  are  by  no  means  solely  consequent  on  the 
vast  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  use  nowadays. 

On  my  first  journey,  in  1867,  we  were  held  up  at 
Mitcham  Common  for  nearly  two  hours  owing  to  a  block 
in  traffic,  which  was,  of  course,  all  horse  drawn.  The 
road  at  Mitcham  Common  in  those  days  was  only  about 
twelve  feet  wide,  hence  the  trouble.  It  was  not  un- 
common once  to  see  a  long  procession  of  vehicles  on  the 
road  with  all  the  drivers  in  fancy  dress,  some  with 
blackened  faces,  too.  This  was  especially  the  London 
costers'  idea  of  travelling  in  style  to  the  Derby  fift}^ 
years  ago.     Imagine  these  vehicles  alternating  with  the 
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stately  drags  and  coaches  of  the  wealthy  class  and 
some  idea  of  Epsom's  vanished  carnival  may  be  gained. 

On  the  course,  too,  the  impression  was  of  a 
gigantic  fair  ground.  I  have  seen  the  Downs  covered 
with  side-shows  of  every  description.  Roundabouts, 
with  their  screeching  steam  engines ;  the  Bamum 
Show ;  and  all  the  attendant  paraphernalia.  Bamum's 
Show  once  occupied  a  space  on  the  rails  between  the 
winning-post  and  Tattenham  Corner;  and  the  great 
attractions  between  races  were  "General"  Tom  Thumb, 
the  celebrated  "Commodore"  Nutt — who  was  much 
smaller  than  Tom  Thumb — and  Minnie  Warren.  All 
three  had  the  honour  of  appearing  before  Queen  Victoria, 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  Her  Majesty  called  Tom 
Thumb  "  my  httle  General."  When  Bamum  brought 
Tom  Thumb  over  from  America,  I  remember  him 
carrying  the  little  man  about  from  one  place  to  another 
under  his  arm,  the  dwarf  being  covered  by  a  woollen 
shawl  until  the  exhibiting  stand  was  reached.  It  was, 
in  m}^  opinion,  such  side-shows  as  Barnum's  which  drew 
large  crowds  to  Epsom  in  the  old  days  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  the  Derby  itself. 

Another  very  attractive  side-show  was  a  large  tent 
in  which  a  supposedly  "  wild  man  "  from  the  East  was 
on  view.  He  was  certainly  a  most  ferocious-looking 
individual,  but  as  his  outstretched  hand  closed  on  many 
a  gift  of  money  from  some  thoroughly  frightened  race- 
goer I  was  at  once  led  to  realise  that  his  "  wildness  " 
was  of  a  distinctly  original  order  ;  and  that  hailing 
from  the  "  East  "  did  not  necessarily  imply  a  recent 
tropical  habitation.  In  fact,  on  making  enquiries,  I 
discovered  that,  although  the  "  wild  man  "  was  a  fuU- 
blooded  negro,  his  address  was  in  Whitechapel,  so  the 
description  may  not  have  been  so  boldly  inaccurate  as 
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we  understand  things  to-day.  A  thrilling  Derby  Day 
spectacle,  which  passed  away  with  the  advent  of  motor 
transport,  was  the  sight  of  the  drags  taking  up  their 
positions  on  the  far  side  of  the  hill  facing  the  stands. 

As  everyone  who  has  been  to  Epsom  knows,  there 
is  a  steep  decline  on  the  far  side  of  the  course,  and 
down  this  hill  the  drags,  with  their  splendid  teams, 
were  dashed  in  order  to  gain  impetus  for  the  gallop 
up  to  where  they  were  to  stand  for  the  day.  This 
operation  was  almost  as  exciting  as  the  racing  itself. 

Another  striking  feature  of  every  Derby  Day  back 
in  the  'sixties  and  'seventies  was  the  presence  of  the 
venerable  figure  of  Sir  John  Bennett,  the  celebrated 
clockmaker  and  jeweller  of  Cheapside,  London,  riding 
on  his  cob  among  the  crowd  between  the  stands  and 
Tattenham  Comer.  A  most  eccentric  man,  he  would 
stop  every  few  yards  to  drink  "  the  health  of  the  people  " 
with  anyone  who  proffered  him  a  tankard  of  good  English 
ale.  The  sight  of  his  flowing  white  beard  and  merry 
English  countenance  was  the  signal  for  many  an  out- 
burst of  cheering.  He  was  "  jolly  Sir  John  "  to  every- 
one, and  an  institution  without  which  no  Derby  Day 
was  then  complete.  When  the  Derby  and  the  other 
races  on  the  card  were  finished  (fifty  years  ago)  Epsom's 
carnival  was  by  no  means  over.  Crowds  of  people 
stayed  on  the  Downs  far  into  the  night  enjoying  the 
"  fun  of  the  fair  "  in  the  shows. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  scenes  to-day,  when  after 
racing  is  over  everyone  seems  intent  on  getting  away 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Roadside  scenes  on  the  homeward  journey  are 
vastly  changed  also.  No  longer  do  we  see  the  holiday 
crowds  dancing  on  the  village  greens  at  favourite 
stopping  places. 
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Mitcham  Green,  for  example,  was  thronged  with 
dancers  until  late  at  night.  As  may  be  imagined, 
rapid  travelling  was  in  these  circumstances  impossible, 
and  when  my  party  arrived  at  the  Midland  Hotel, 
King's  Cross,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  after  Hermit's 
sensational  victory  in  1867,  we  thought  we  had  made 
very  good  time  indeed. 

The  great  difference  between  Derby  Day  ci'owds 
then  and  now  is  easily  explained.  Sixty  years  ago 
they  were  holiday-makers  almost  to  a  man  and 
woman  ;  nowadays  they  are  racing  enthusiasts  pure 
and  simple. 

Indeed,  one  might  now  sum  up  the  Derby  in  one 
short  sentence,  "  The  race  is  the  thing." 

To  recapture  the  former  spirit  of  the  Derby  all 
that  need  be  done  in  my  modest  opinion  is  to  declare 
this  great  day  a  national  holiday. 

As  an  institution  it  is  among  the  greatest  in  its 
sentimental  hold  on  the  populace. 

Prior  to  Hermit's  year,  1867,  there  were  two  Derbies 
of  which  details  still  stick  in  my  memory.  The  first 
was  that  of  1857,  when  Blink  Bonny,  a  mare  trained  in 
the  North,  just  beat  Black  Tommy,  owned  by  Mr. 
Drinkald.  Some  of  the  inner  history  of  Black  Tommy's 
defeat  was  revealed  to  me  by  a  man  named  Taylor,  who 
acted  as  valet  and  confidential  man  to  Mr.  Drinkald. 
Both  master  and  man  were  heavy  gamblers,  and  know- 
ing Black  Tommy  to  be  in  grand  trim  and  possessing 
a  great  chance  of  winning,  they  staked  practically  every- 
thing on  the  horse.  To  further  ensure  that  no  one 
would  be  in  the  paddock  to  talk  about  the  horse, 
Taylor,  the  valet,  actually  saddled  the  Derby  colt  him- 
self ;  but  all  their  dreams  of  fortune  were  frustrated 
by  Mr.  W.  I'Anson's  mare  Blink  Bonny,  and  never  a 
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Derby  Day  comes  round  now  but  that  in  fancy  I  hear 
again  Taylor's  despairing  utterance  when  he  told  me 
all  about  his  misfortune.  "  If  only  Black  Tommy  had 
won,"  he  would  say.  As  it  was,  both  owner  and  man 
were  ruined. 

Five  years  later,  in  1862,  another  friend  of  mine  in 
earty  racing  days  had  a  tremendous  gamble  on  a  Derby 
candidate,  and  this  time  it  came  off.  He  was  Bob 
Smith,  the  actual  trainer  of  Caractacus,  a  colt  owned  by 
Mr.  Snewing,  who,  as  is  generally  known,  was  once  a 
Tottenham  Court  Road  publican.  It  is  interesting  to 
follow  the  career  of  Caractacus  as  a  three-year-old,  as 
it  shows  clearly  the  great  difference  between  old  and 
new  methods  of  treating  Derby  horses. 

The  colt's  first  outing  that  year  was  in  the  great 
Metropolitan  at  Epsom,  where  he  ran  a  great  race 
against  Lord  Coventry's  Elcho,  losing  only  by  a  head. 
Eleven  days  later,  Caractacus  again  ran  second,  this  time 
to  Sir  Joseph  Hawley's  Duke  Rollo,  over  the  Rowley 
Mile  at  Newmarket,  beaten  by  two  lengths.  Three 
weeks  later  the  colt  ran  in  the  Chester  Cup  won  by  Tim 
Whiffler,  finishing  down  the  course.  After  an  interval 
of  only  six  days,  he  was  pulled  out  for  the  Great 
Northern  Handicap  at  York  over  two  miles,  finishing 
third.  A  week  later,  Caractacus  won  the  important 
Somersetshire  Stakes  over  two  miles  and  a  distance. 
He  thus  ran  four  races  of  two  miles  and  over  in  public 
as  part  of  his  Derby  preparation,  in  addition  to  which 
Bob  Smith  gave  him  some  good  gallops  over  the  old 
Harpenden  course.  So  Caractacus  was  no  cotton-wool 
animal  when  he  turned  out  for  the  Derby  on  June  4th, 
1862. 

The  mount  was  given  to  J.  Parsons,  a  lad  who  knew 
the  colt  very  well,  but  was  by  no  means  a  prominent 
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jockey.  This  policy  proved  a  successful  one,  and  Carac- 
tacus  won  by  a  neck  from  the  favourite,  The  Marquis, 
and  thirty-two  others — the  largest  field  in  Derby  history. 
The  starting  price  was  40-1,  something  extraordinary 
after  the  colt's  performance  in  the  Somersetshire  Stakes 
just  previously,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  races.  Bob 
Smith,  the  trainer,  netted  over  £10,000  himself  by 
backing  Caractacus  when  66-1  was  obtainable.  He 
told  me  many  years  afterwards  that  a  bullock  was 
roasted  whole  in  Watford  market-place  to  celebrate 
the  victory  of  Caractacus,  as  the  colt  was  trained  at 
Harpenden,  close  by. 

Bob  Smith's  suddenly-acquired  fortune,  like  that  of 
so  many  others  I  have  known,  did  not  last  him  long. 
Barely  ten  years  later  he  told  me  it  was  all  gone  ;  a 
large  proportion  of  it  back  to  the  bookmakers'  satchels 
from  whence  it  came.  Small  wonder,  because  I 
remember  once  trying  to  restrain  him  from  having 
£200  on  a  two-year-old  in  a  selling  race.  He  could  have 
bought  the  weedy-looking  creature  for  £20.  They  are 
not  the  kind  on  which  to  risk  ten  times  their  value. 

Coming  to  Hermit's  victory,  this  is  the  Derby  of 
which  I  shall  retain  the  most  lasting  impression,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  was  my  first  Derby.  I  do 
not  believe  it  possible  for  any  man  with  normal  facul- 
ties ever  to  forget  his  first  view  of  the  great  Epsom 
carnival,  as  it  was  then,  on  Derby  Day,  and  there  were 
many  remarkable  happenings  which  helped  to  make  that 
of  1867  unforgettable. 

Firstl}^  there  was  the  journey  down.  For  that 
Epsom  meeting  I  travelled  from  Edinburgh  to  London 
with  Mr.  John  Hay,  the  Scottish  owner  and  well-known 
coursing  judge,  and  the  railway  journey  of  some  twelve 
hours  was  not  so  bad.     Tuesday,  the  opening  day  of 
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the  meeting,  proved  fine,  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  ride  down  to  Epsom.  From  London  to  Epsom  on 
the  Wednesday,  however,  compels  a  different  story, 
and  the  discomforts  of  an  open  coach  were  made 
almost  intolerable  by  the  extremely  wintry  weather, 
although  Midsummer  Day  was  but  three  weeks 
ahead.  We  arrived  at  Epsom  to  find  the  Downs  being 
swept  by  heavy  sleet  and  a  very  rough  wind.  This 
split  the  canvas  roof  of  Barnard's  Ring  from  end  to 
end,  and  made  it  very  uncomfortable  for  those  there. 
It  looked  as  if  the  big  race  would  be  run  under  very  bad 
conditions  indeed,  but,  just  before  the  Derby  field  left 
the  paddock,  the  wind  and  sleet  abated,  and  by  the 
time  the  horses  had  reached  the  post  it  had  completely 
stopped. 

Many  racing  people  still  believe  the  fiction  that 
Hermit's  Derby  was  run  in  a  snowstorm,  but  such  was 
not  the  case.  Snow  fell  both  before  and  after  the  race, 
but  not  during  the  time  the  horses  were  racing,  and 
when  the  jockeys  filed  back  into  the  paddock  after 
Hermit  had  won,  their  colours  were  quite  dry.  The 
finish  of  the  race  was  a  very  keen  one,  and  so  similar 
appeared  the  colours  of  Lord  Chaplin  (Mr.  Chaplin  he 
was  then)  on  Hermit  and  those  of  Mr.  J.  Merry  on 
Marksman,  that  a  small  section  of  the  crowd  shouted 
the  name  of  the  second  as  the  winner. 

Hermit's  victory  was  received  with  an  almost 
pathetic  silence.  Indeed,  I  recall  no  other  Derby  which 
aroused  less  enthusiasm.  Doubtless  the  fact  that 
nearly  everyone  was  soaked  to  the  skin,  and  that  few 
people  backed  the  winner  in  view  of  so  many  conflicting 
rumours  as  to  his  well-being,  are  sufficient  to  account 
for  this,  as  there  were  few  more  popular  sportsmen  than 
Hennit's  owner  in  those  da  vs.     The  sudden  downfall 
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of  sleet  and  snow  on  Derby  Day,  1867,  was  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  on  the  preceding  morning 
the  sun  shone  brilliantly,  and  the  going  was  hard  as  a 
turnpike  road. 

That  same  Tuesday  evening  it  suddenly  came  on  to 
rain,  and  in  a  few  short  hours  we  were  transported  back 
to  conditions  of  mid-winter,  a  volte-face  by  the  clerk  of 
the  weather,  which  did  not  add  to  the  enjoyment  of 
those  who,  like  myself,  had  made  a  journey  from 
Scotland  to  see  the  big  race. 

I  imagine  that  few  Derbies  have  been  more  widely 
discussed  than  this  one,  and  I  have  very  little  to  add  to 
what  has  already  appeared  in  print.  I  should  like  to 
record  my  observations  of  the  winner,  however,  before 
he  went  to  the  post.  Everyone  knows  that  Hermit 
was  reported  to  have  broken  a  blood-vessel  shortly 
before  the  Derby,  and  from  being  favourite  went  out 
to  almost  any  price  in  consequence. 

On  the  day  of  the  race  nearly  everyone  neglected  to 
see  the  colt  saddled  in  the  paddock,  probably  because 
of  the  wild  weather,  but  I  was  very  keen  to  see  this 
proceeding,  and  wandered  about  until  I  found  Hermit 
close  to  a  rail  outside  the  paddock  gate — where  the 
horses  now  emerge  on  their  way  to  the  Derby  starting- 
post — so  I  happened  to  be  one  of  a  very  small  group  of 
persons  who  actually  saw  Hermit  close  up  when  he 
was  saddled  for  the  race  which  created  so  many  sensa- 
tions. When  his  big  waterproof  rug  was  taken  off. 
Hermit  stood  shivering  in  the  sleet  and  rain,  with  his 
head  down  to  avoid  the  sleet,  but  he  looked  in  fairly 
good  racing  trim — nothing  of  the  sick  horse  or  miserable 
object  as  some  writers  have  had  it  about  him  at  all ; 
and  I  am  positive  that  whatever  his  trouble  in  the 
matter  of  the  broken  blood-vessel,  it  could  only  have 
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been  slight.  Johnny  Daley  mounted  him  there,  where 
he  was  unclothed,  and  cantered  down  to  the  post  to 
ride  the  race  of  his  life.  Two  days  later  he  also  won  the 
Oaks  on  Baron  Rothschild's  Hippia — a  great  achieve- 
ment indeed. 

Believers  in  coincidences  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  Lord  Chaplin,  Hermit's  owner,  was  a  tall  man  ; 
Captain  Machell,  who  managed  the  horse  for  him,  was 
another  tall  man  ;  both  the  brothers  Bloss,  who  trained 
for  Lord  Chaplin,  were  tall  men  ;  and  Johnny  Daley, 
who  rode  Hermit,  was  the  tallest  jockey  on  the  flat  I 
ever  saw,  taller  even  than  Fred  Archer.  In  addition, 
Hermit  won  one  of  the  "  tallest  "  stakes  on  record  for 
his  fortunate  owner  and  connections.  Altogether  a 
"  tall "  record. 

One  of  the  stories  around  Hermit's  Derby  is  that 
which  attributes  to  it  the  ruin  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings.  This  could  not  have  been  the  case,  for 
only  the  next  year  the  Marquis  fairly  plastered  the 
money  on  his  filly  Lady  Elizabeth  in  the  Derby,  a 
thing  he  could  not  have  done  if  he  had  been  ruined  by 
his  losses  over  Hermit. 

Very  different  from  the  scenes  in  Hermit's  year  were 
those  which  marked  Blue  Gown's  victory  for  Sir 
Joseph  Hawley  in  1868.  The  weather  was  gloriously 
fine,  and  the  going  perfect.  This  was  another  Derby 
which  provided  plenty  of  food  for  conversation.  The 
favourite  was  that  grand  filly  (when  a  two-year-old) 
Lady  Elizabeth,  owned  by  the  ill-fated  Marquis  of 
Hastings.  To  watch,  as  I  did,  the  young  Marquis 
go  down  arm-in-arm  with  his  trainer,  John  Day,  to  see 
the  filly  saddled  in  the  paddock,  one  would  never  have 
thought  the  result  of  the  race  had  such  a  vast  bearing 
on  his  future  fortunes.     Yet  that  was  really  the  case. 
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The  young  nobleman  made  what  was  practically  a  last 
great  plunge  on  Lady  Elizabeth  to  try  and  recoup 
some  of  his  heavy  losses  of  the  preceding  eighteen 
months.  His  features  never  lost  that  unruffled 
serenity  for  which  he  was  noted,  even  in  the  filly's 
defeat.  He  was  one  of  the  biggest  gamblers  I  ever 
knew,  but  his  heart  was  in  proportion,  and  his  courage 
undeniable,  even  at  the  last  when  all  his  patrimony 
had  vanished. 

Quite  one  of  the  best  fields  of  horses  I  have  seen 
at  Epsom  turned  out  for  Blue  Gown's  Derby.  In 
addition  to  the  winner  there  were  Rosicrucian  and 
Green  Sleeve,  also  owned  by  Sir  Joseph  Hawley ; 
Speculum,  St.  Ronan,  Lady  Ehzabeth,  and  King  Alfred. 
The  last  named  was  owned  by  Baron  Rothschild,  and 
was  started  for  a  race  on  the  Tuesday  (the  day  before 
Derby  Day) .  I  backed  King  Alfred,  a  fine,  big,  upstand- 
ing colt,  for  this  race,  which  he  won,  and  consequently 
had  a  trifle  on  him  for  the  Derby,  in  which  he  finished  a 
good  second,  beaten  only  half  a  length  by  Blue  Gown  ; 
but  I  wonder  how  many  owners  would  run  similar  risks 
with  their  Derby  candidates  now — run  them  in  a  race 
on  the  Tuesday  to  sharpen  them  up,  so  to  speak.  No 
doubt,  in  King  Alfred's  case  it  had  the  effect  of 
thoroughly  waking  him  up  for  the  more  important  race 
on  the  morrow,  for  he  was  a  big  heavy-topped  horse,  as 
I  have  already  said. 

Familiar  to  most  racing  people  is  the  fact  that  Sir 
Joseph  Hawley  made  a  declaration  to  win  with  either 
Green  Sleeve  or  Rosicrucian  in  preference  to  Blue  Gown, 
which  eventually  won ;  and  being  at  such  variance  with 
the  betting  on  the  race,  the  result  led  a  well-known 
sporting  journahst  to  make  some  unpalatable  remarks 
about  the  running  of  Sir  Joseph  Hawley's  horses. 


On  the  Hill  at  Epsom. 
Cuthbert  Bradley. 
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Blue  Gown's  owner  deeply  resented  this,  and  the 
upshot  was  a  legal  action  which  resulted  in  three 
months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  £50  being  imposed 
on  the  proprietor  of  the  Journal. 

Many  people  misunderstood  Sir  Joseph  Hawley, 
who  genuinely  believed  both  Green  Sleeve  and  Rosi- 
crucian  to  be  better  than  Blue  Gown.  Sir  Joseph, 
though  he  was  not  the  type  of  man  to  make  himself 
very  popular,  was  not  above  playing  a  joke  on  his 
labourers  at  Leybourne  Grange  in  Kent.  Sometimes 
he  would  watch  all  his  men  leave  for  lunch,  and  then 
go  out  to  the  large  clock  in  the  yard  and  put  it  on 
about  an  hour  ;  then,  when  the  time  for  the  men  to 
return  from  lunch  came,  he  would  retire  to  some  coign 
of  vantage,  and  watch  with  great  amusement  the 
expression  of  blank  amazement  on  the  face  of  Hodge 
when  he  saw  the  time  by  the  yard  clock,  which,  of 
course,  made  all  the  labourers  an  hour  late  in  getting 
back  to  their  work  on  the  estate. 

Sir  Joseph  Hawley  seemed  to  age  rapidly  in  his  later 
years,  and  though  only  sixty-two  when  he  died  in 
1875,  he  looked  much  older.  The  last  time  I  saw 
him  was  at  Newmarket,  one  of  his  favourite  battle 
grounds,  in  the  early  'seventies. 

In  connection  with  the  Derby  of  1869,  I  remember 
an  incident  which,  although  by  no  means  uncommon 
then,  would  create  some  discussion  now.  Mr.  John 
Hay  and  myself  were  taking  some  horses  to  a  race 
meeting  at  Musselburgh  in  the  summer  of  1868,  and 
when  we  arrived  at  Drams  station,  close  to  North 
Berwick,  the  stationmaster,  knowing  Mr.  Hay  very  well, 
came  up  to  our  carriage  and  asked  him  if  he  would  win 
any  races  the  following  day.  "  No,"  replied  Mr.  Hay, 
"  I  do  not  think  any  of  mine  will  win  to-morrow,  but 
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I  backed  Pretender  to  win  next  year's  Derby  yesterday 
at  25-1,. and  you  might  do  worse  than  back  it  yourself." 

Considering  that  when  Mr.  Hay  did  this  it  was  only 
the  end  of  June,  and  the  Derby  lay  nearly  twelve  months 
ahead,  it  will  be  realised  that  Pretender  was  thought  a 
lot  of  very  early  in  his  two-j^ear-old  career,  Johnny 
Hay  had  been  advised  to  back  Pretender  for  the  Derby 
by  the  colt's  owner,  Mr.  J.  Johnstone,  whom  he  fre- 
quently met  at  coursing  meetings  with  Sir  Robert 
Jardine,  another  pillar  of  the  sport  in  those  days. 

It  is  written  large  in  Turf  history  how  Pretender 
came  with  a  tremendous  rattle  in  the  Two  Thousand 
Guineas  to  overhaul  the  roarer  Belladrum  by  half  a 
length  ;  and  then  went  on  to  scramble  home  a  head  in 
front  of  Pero  Gomez  in  the  Derby.  That  head  was 
quite  enough  to  land  Johnny  Hay's  year-old  bet,  and 
considering  he  had  25-1  originally,  and  that  Pretender's 
price  at  Epsom  was  only  11-8,  he  certainly  was  well 
rewarded  for  looking  so  far  ahead  ;  however,  as  a 
fashion,  backing  horses  for  the  Derby  when  they  are 
two-year-olds  or  yearlings  has  long  since  died  out. 
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CHAPTER   X 

The  '  Derby  Colt  from  Hackney  Marshes — MacGregor  Loses — 
Eccentric  Mr.  Merry — The  Butler  goes  Electioneering — Follow 
"  The  Baron  " — The  Church  Clerk  and  Trent— Congratulations 
in  Church. 

The  Derby  of  1870,  which,  to  my  great  regret,  I  could  not 
see,  having  gone  to  Chantilly,  France,  on  business  a  few 
days  previously,  provided  at  least  two  sensations.  One 
was  the  defeat  of  the  9-4  on  favourite,  MacGregor,  and 
the  other  the  appearance  in  the  field  of  a  horse  called 
The  Cockney  Boy. 

After  MacGregor  had  won  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas 
with  Johnny  Dale}^  up,  and  then  ran  away  with  the 
important  Bath  and  Somersetshire  Stakes  a  few  days 
later,  also  with  Johnny  Daley  in  the  saddle,  few  people 
looked  beyond  this  colt  of  Mr.  James  Merry's  for  the 
Derby.  For  some  reason  or  other,  probably  because 
of  his  suspicions  of  jockeys  generally,  Mr.  Merry  gave 
the  mount  on  MacGregor  in  the  Derby  to  George  Ford- 
ham  instead  of  Johnny  Daley.  When  Fordham's  name 
appeared  in  the  frame  as  MacGregor's  pilot,  people 
literally  tumbled  over  one  another  to  get  on  the  good 
thing,  so  Johnny  Daley  told  me  when  I  came  back  from 
France,  with  the  result  that  Fordham's  mount  started 
at  9-4  on.  MacGregor  made  a  bad  show  in  the  race — 
it  was  said  at  the  time  that  he  broke  down — and  only 
finished  fourth,  Fordham's  guidance  being  of  no  avail. 
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Johnny  Daley  was  very  sore  at  having  to  stand 
down  in  favour  of  Fordham  and  really  he  was  quite 
entitled  to  be  so.  He  quite  thought  he  would  have  the 
mount  on  MacGregor  after  winning  the  'Guineas  and 
that  race  at  Bath  ;  and,  anyhow,  he  had  been  riding  for 
Mr.  Merry  quite  a  good  time  and  should  not  have  been 
deposed  so  summarily.  Mr.  Merry,  always  a  courageous 
bettor  when  he  thought  he  had  a  good  thing,  made 
quite  an  unusual  bet  over  this  Derby.  His  wager  was 
that  MacGregor  would  win,  and  The  Cockney  Boy  would 
be  last.  As  things  turned  out  the  second  half  of  the  bet 
was  the  bigger  certainty.  After  running  all  over  the 
course,  The  Cockney  Boy  ran  into  a  spectator  crossing 
the  gravel  road  opposite  Sherwood's  place  and  un- 
shipped his  jockey.  Thus  ended  The  Cockney  Boy's 
effort  to  win  the  Derby. 

This  colt  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in 
racing  circles  in  1870.  His  owner  was  a  butcher,  and 
The  Cockney  Boy's  training  was  carried  out,  I  believe, 
on  Hackney  Marshes.  Many  a  half-crown  or  live 
shillings  of  the  small  punter  went  to  swell  the  satchels  of 
bookmakers  over  this  colt,  whose  capabilities  were  so 
magnified  by  rumour  that  many  people  who  should 
have  known  better  were  persuaded  into  beheving  all 
the  tales  of  his  progress. 

Johnny  Daley  told  me  that  quite  a  humorous 
discussion  between  various  stable  lads  took  place  in 
the  paddock  at  Epsom  when  The  Cockney  Boy  appeared. 
The  lad  leading  him  round  was  unmercifully  chaffed  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  fancied  candidates.  In  the  ring, 
too,  at  the  finish,  the  layers  were  offering  all  kinds  of 
fantastic  odds  against  the  colt  from  Hackney  Marshes. 

Mr.  James  Merry's  eccentricities  were  fairly  well- 
known  to  most  racegoers  in  the  'seventies,  but  that 
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they  were  not  confined  to  the  racecourse  the  following 
story  will  show.  Mr.  Merry  was  the  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  one  of  the  Scottish  seats,  Falkirk  Burghs, 
from  1859  until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  I 
remember  how  at  one  of  his  election  meetings  he  caused 
both  broad  smiles  and  angry  looks.  Someone  in  the 
audience  put  a  question  to  him  about  his  position  with 
regard  to  the  Decalogue.  Mr.  Merry  did  not  understand 
the  question  at  all — it  was  probably  the  word  "  Deca- 
logue" which  confused  him,  for  his  general  knowledge 
was  very  limited — but  rather  than  admit  this  he  fell 
back  on  an  election  generalisation.  "  I  am  for  abolish- 
ing them  all,"  Mr.  Merry  replied  to  the  questioner,  and 
as  the  crowd  took  him  seriously,  naturally  thinking  he 
realised  the  sweeping  nature  of  his  repl}^  smiles  or 
frowns,  according  to  the  religious  fervour  or  otherwise 
of  his  audience,  were  in  evidence ;  but  of  course  he  meant 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  his  butler,  who  always  accom- 
panied Mr.  Merry  to  election  meetings,  and  was  an  able 
and  practised  speaker  into  the  bargain,  soon  quietened 
the  audience  with  an  explanation,  causing  the  crowd  to 
laugh  heartily. 

I  remember  some  years  ago,  when  this  story  appeared 
in  print,  that  Mr.  Merry's  election  prompter  was  styled 
his  secretary,  but  living  so  close  by  I  knew  it  was  his 
butler.  At  many  a  meeting  have  I  seen  the  pair 
addressing  the  crowd  from  a  wagonette,  painted  in 
yellow  and  black — Mr.  Merry's  racing  colours — or  on 
the  hustings.  I  am  always  sorry  I  missed  the  fun  at 
Epsom  in  1870,  but  I  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  the 
Grand  Prix  run  for  at  Chantilly.  Major  Fridohn's 
Sornette  won,  and  I  can  picture  now  the  rows  of  French- 
men standing  up  on  chairs,  if  you  please,  right  along 
the  rails  down  the  course. 
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This  was  the  time  when  English  jockeys  on  English 
horses  often  fell  foul  of  the  crowds,  especially  if  they 
were  winners.  Jimmy  Goater  told  me  he  was  no 
stranger  to  the  over-ripe  egg  even  when  riding  the 
horses  of  his  French  patron.  Count  Lagrange. 

The  Derby  of  1871  was  won  by  Favonius  in  the 
colours  of  Baron  Rothschild.  This  success  was  one 
of  many  that  year  for  the  Baron  ;  in  fact  the  blue 
and  yellow  had  a  really  wonderful  year,  as  that  wiry 
little  filly,  Hannah,  won  the  One  Thousand  Guineas, 
Oaks  and  St.  Leger,  so  that  the  Baron  won  four  of  the 
season's  five  classics. 

I  remember  taking  Colonel  Haring ton-Stuart,  of 
Torrance  Castle  in  Lanarkshire,  a  descendant  of  Prince 
Charlie,  into  the  paddock  at  Epsom  that  year,  especi- 
ally to  see  Mr.  James  Merry's  colt.  King  of  the  Forest. 
The  latter  was  a  beauty  to  look  at,  and  Colonel 
Harington-Stuart  told  Jem  Snowden,  who  was  to  ride 
the  colt,  that  he  would  very  likely  win.  "  Colonel, 
this  is  a  good-looking  one  right  enough,  but  he  isn't  so 
good  as  he  looks,"  Jem  Snowden  replied  ;  but  King  of 
the  Forest  managed  to  dead-heat  for  second  place  with 
Albert  Victor,  though  he  did  not  do  much  afterwards, 
thus  ]>earing  out  Jem  Snowden's  opinion  of  him.  In 
fact,  when  speaking  to  Jem  Snowden  after  the  race, 
I  remarked  that  King  of  the  Forest  had  run  well. 
"  Yes,"  Jem  replied,  "  but  Favonius  could  have  carried 
mine  and  then  won." 

He  was  about  right,  too,  as  things  turned  out.  After 
Favonius  had  won  the  Derby,  Baron  Rothschild's  horses 
could  do  nothing  wrong.  The  climax  came  when 
Hannah  won  the  St.  Leger.  For  the  latter  race,  the 
Baron's  party  drew  their  drag  up  close  to  the  winning- 
post  at  Doncaster,  and  when  it  became  obvious  that 
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Hannah  would  win,  the  young  people  started  a  dance 
on  the  top  of  the  drag,  so  delighted  were  they. 

The  Baron's  two-year-old  Laburnum  had  also  done 
well  during  the  season,  so  it  was  with  every  prospect  of 
another  good  year  that  Baron  Rothschild  looked  forward 
to  1872 ;  but  even  with  the  best  of  horses,  luck  on  the 
Turf  runs  in  grooves.  Baron  Rothschild's  experience 
is  a  classic  instance  of  this.  "  The  Baron  will  race  this 
year ;  if  you  want  to  do  well,  you  must  follow  the 
Baron,"  was  his  remark  at  a  gathering  before  the 
season  of  1872  opened.  Hundreds  of  racing  men,  in- 
cluding many  professionals,  took  this  advice,  but  the 
Baron  won  hardly  anything  in  1872,  and  I  knew  quite 
a  lot  of  people  who  burnt  their  fingers  in  consequence. 
I  consoled  them  all  by  saying  that  they  had  at  least  lost 
their  money  on  triers,  which  could  not  have  been  said 
of  horses  in  many  an  influential  stable  in  those  days, 
as  I  am  only  too  well  aware. 

Cremome  won  the  1872  Derby  for  Mr.  Savile,  a 
genial  sportsman,  who  owned  a  string  of  very  useful 
horses  in  the  'seventies,  including  Uhlan,  Lilian,  Rysh- 
worth.  Kaiser,  The  Ranger,  etc.,  etc.  It  was  only  by 
the  narrowest  of  margins  that  his  Cremome  got  home, 
and  Maidment  must  have  had  a  fright  while  Tom 
Chaloner  on  Pell  Mell  raced  with  him  head  and  head  for 
a  hundred  yards  up  to  the  winning-post.  At  that  time 
the  rule  which  prohibits  three-year-olds  running  un- 
named was  not  in  force,  and  only  just  prior  to  the  Derby 
Pell  Mell  was  running  as  the  Makeshift  colt.  The 
change  of  name  caused  a  lot  of  confusion,  coming  on  top 
of  a  big  race  ;  and  one  is  thankful  for  the  rule  which 
prevents  this  nowadays. 

Pell  Mell  was  trained  at  Manton  by  old  Alec 
Taylor,  father  of  the  present  trainer  of  that  name,  and 
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was  a  50-1  chance.  Outsiders  from  Manton,  which 
come  up  to  worry  better  backed  horses  in  big  events, 
are  by  no  means  a  modern  product.  They  used  to  do  it 
over  fifty  years  ago.  Unfortunately  for  Manton,  in 
the  year  following  Pell  Mell's  effort  they  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  a  good,  game,  and  thoroughly 
honest  colt  in  Gang  Forward  beaten  half  a  length  by 
an  outsider  in  Doncaster.  Dead-heating  with  Gang 
Forward  for  second  place  was  Kaiser,  a  big,  ugly,  lop- 
eared  colt,  but  he,  too,  was  as  game  as  they  make 
'em.  The  consistency  of  these  two  colts  when  they 
were  opposed  on  a  racecourse  is  a  very  fine  thing  to 
recall.  Where  one  was  the  other  would  invariably  be, 
at  level  weights. 

Placed  behind  the  dead-heaters  in  Doncaster' s 
Derby  was  Chandos.  Little  did  I  think  that  three  years 
later  this  handsome  horse  with  his  low,  true  action 
would  figure  as  a  hot  favourite  for  the  Grand  National. 
Yet  this  was  so,  though  why  the  horse  was  installed 
favourite  for  the  Blue  Riband  of  the  Chase  is  a  thing 
I  could  never  make  out.  Anyhow,  I  think  it  very 
remarkable  for  a  colt  placed  by  the  judge  in  the  Derby 
to  occupy  the  position  of  favourite  for  the  Grand 
National,  and  that  is  why  I  draw  attention  to  it  here. 
It  is  the  only  case  within  my  experience. 

In  1874,  Mr.  Cart  Wright  won  the  Derby  with  George 
Frederick.  This  gentleman  had  a  passion  for  naming 
his  horses  after  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
thus  we  had  Louise  Victoria,  George  Frederick,  Albert 
Victor,  Princess  Louise,  etc.  Custance,  who  rode 
George  Frederick  in  this  Derby,  used  to  tell  the  story 
that  Mr.  Cartwright  was  so  sanguine  about  George 
Frederick  winning  that  he  had  over  thirty  telegrams 
written  out  ready  to  dispatch  to  his  friends,  saying 
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George  Frederick  had  won  the  Derby.  There  was  every 
reason  for  his  confidence,  seeing  that  George  Frederick 
had  been  tried  over  seven  pounds  better  than  Louise 
Victoria,  who  was  then  a  four-year-old,  and  a  good  one 
to  boot.  Still  it  seemed  like  giving  unnecessary  hos- 
tages to  Fortune,  for,  as  every  racing  man  knows, 
there's  many  a  slip  between  Tattenham  Corner  and  the 
winning-post.  A  pleasant  memory  to  me  of  George 
Frederick's  year  is  that  of  seeing  a  really  fancied  colt 
owned  by  our  greatly  loved  Lord  Rosebery  make  a  good 
effort  to  win  him  a  Derby. 

I  can  picture  now  that  fine  summer's  day  in  1874, 
when  his  lordship,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-six, 
stood  in  the  enclosure  at  Epsom,  smilingly  hopeful  of 
success  with  Couronne  de  Fer.  Just  think  of  it  : 
Lord  Rosebery  has  now  been  running  horses  in  the 
Derby  for  fifty  years.  During  most  of  this  time  it  has 
seemed  strange  when  he  has  not  been  represented  by  a 
well-fancied  animal  to  boot.  The  true  test  of  a  sports- 
man is  shown  in  defeat,  and  I  never  knew  a  racing  owner 
who  took  this  better  than  Lord  Rosebery.  That 
charming  smile  of  his  was  just  as  much  in  evidence 
after  Couronne  de  Fer  was  defeated,  and  during  the 
twenty  years  he  had  to  wait  before  Ladas  eventually 
proved  good  enough  in  1894  to  achieve  one  of  his 
lordship's  life  ambitions. 

I  am  afraid  Couronne  de  Fer  had  for  his  pilot  a  very 
unlucky  jockey  at  that  time.  Tom  Chaloner,  on  this 
colt,  completed  a  sequence  of  three  seconds  in  the 
Derby,  and  altogether  rode  four  seconds  in  five  years, 
a  most  vexatious  record  for  so  accomplished  a  horse- 
man as  he.  Third  in  this  1874  Derby  was  Lord 
Falmouth's  Atlantic.  I  mention  this  because  on 
Atlantic  Fred  Archer    rode    his  first  classic  winner. 
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having  won  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  just  pre- 
viousl}'.  Also  because,  unplaced  to  Atlantic  in  this 
'Guineas  was  a  nice  colt  called  Trent,  owned  by  Mr. 
W.  Marshall.  Shortly  after  being  unplaced  in  the 
'Guineas,  Trent  was  sent  across  to  France,  and,  with 
Tom  Cannon  in  the  saddle,  won  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Paris.  I  had  enjoyed  the  Grand  Prix  so  much  when  I 
went  in  1870  that  thereafter  it  was  my  practice  to 
make  the  trip  across  the  Channel  every  year,  but  in 
Trent's  year  I  could  not  do  so.  I  spent  that  week- 
end with  some  friends  in  Lancaster  Gate,  and  the 
immutable  laws  of  the  household,  which  compelled 
the  attendance  at  the  church  there  on  Sundays  by 
everyone  staying  under  their  roof,  led  me  into  a 
nice  adventure,  I  must  say. 

Attending  the  church  whenever  I  stayed  at  Lan- 
caster Gate  had  made  me  a  familiar  figure  to  the  old 
church  clerk,  who,  despite  his  calling,  was  fond  of  a 
wager,  as  I  subsequently  discovered.  He  on  his 
part  knew  that  I  was  connected  with  the  Turf,  and 
was  not  slow  to  ask  me  a  few  days  beforehand  my 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix ; 
I  told  him  I  thought  Trent  a  reasonably  good  thing. 
As  we  came  out  of  the  church  that  Sunday  morning,  the 
old  church  clerk  whispered  to  me  that  he  had  got  a  nice 
bet  about  Trent,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  conveyed 
this  information  to  me  draws  a  smile  as  I  write. 

Just  before  going  to  the  evening  service  I  got  news 
that  Trent  had  won,  and  as  I  knew  the  church  clerk  to 
be  an  excitable  old  fellow,  I  managed  to  evade  him  as 
we  entered  the  church.  After  the  service  was  over  I 
tried  to  leave  unseen  also,  but  he  spotted  me,  and  so 
anxious  was  he  to  know  what  had  won  that,  instead  of 
waiting  until  we  were  outside,  he  put  the  question  there 
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and  then.  I  ought  not  to  have  told  him  there  in  the 
porch,  but  knowing  how  pleased  the  old  fellow  would 
be  I  whispered  that  Trent  had  won.  The  excitement 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  right  in  front  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  departing  congregation  he  slapped  me  on 
the  back,  exclaiming  :  "  What  a  bit  of  luck,  sir  !  " 
I  imagine  that  few  racing  men  can  have  had  my 
experience  of  being  congratulated  in  church  for  tipping 
a  winner. 

Two  years  later,  after  leaving  the  same  church  after 
a  service,  the  old  church  clerk  surreptitiously  placed 
a  ticket  in  my  hand  as  I  came  out.  My  first  thought 
was  that  it  was  something  to  do  with  the  social  life  of 
the  parish,  but,  on  examining  it,  I  found  it  was  a  ticket 
for  the  Derby  Sweepstake.  Written  across  the  back 
was  the  intimation  that  the  number  had  drawn  the 
colt  by  Buccaneer  out  of  Mineral.  This  colt  was  only 
named  Kisber  on  the  Monday  before  the  Derby  of  1876, 
I  believe.  His  owner,  Mr.  Baltazzi,  came  from  the 
Continent,  hence  the  name. 

I  have  already  told  how,  despite  Maidment's  great 
fear  of  Petrarch,  Kisber  won  this  Derby,  running 
away  from  Forerunner  and  Julius  Caesar.  This  pair 
belonged  to  Robert  Peck,  and  he  asked  that  an  enquiry 
should  be  held  to  ascertain  if  Kisber's  age  was  correctly 
stated.  Robert  Peck  held  the  view  that  "  no  three- 
year-old  could  have  beaten  his  Forerunner  and  Julius 
Caesar  as  Kisber  did,"  but  he  was  wrong,  and  Kisber 
showed  the  form  to  be  correct,  so  far  as  Peck's  pair  were 
concerned,  by  crossing  to  France  and  winning  the 
valuable  Grand  Prix  de  Paris. 

Nearly  every  racing  man  has  his  particular  favourite 
among  Derby  winners  he  has  seen.  Of  the  fifty-four 
T  have  watched  win  their  races,  Galopin  and  Ormonde 
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hold  about  equal  places  in  my  affection.  Galopin  won 
the  Derb}'  in  1875,  following  George  Frederick.  Prince 
Batthyany's  grand  colt,  like  Ormonde,  created  a 
tremendous  impression  when  a  juvenile.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  style  Galopin  took  the  hill  at  Ascot  when 
winning  the  New  Stakes. 

Despite  the  bad  habit  of  galloping  with  his  mouth 
wide  open,  he  simply  trotted  in.  "  Deaf  "  Morris,  the 
jockey  who  rode  him,  told  me  he  was  the  easiest  possible 
horse  to  ride,  too.  It  is  always  a  good  rule  to  follow 
juveniles  which  win  at  Ascot,  for  no  bad  ones  stand 
much  of  a  chance  there,  so  I  watched  Galopin's  career 
with  interest.  The  colt's  first  outing  as  a  three-year- 
old  was  in  a  match  against  the  late  Lord  Chaplin's 
Stray  Shot,  also  a  three-year-old,  over  the  Rowley  Mile 
at  Newmarket.  Galopin  won  anyhow  by  eight  lengths, 
and  sweated  so  profusely  after  the  match  that  he  could 
not  have  been  anything  like  wound  up.  After  that, 
Galopin  won  the  Derby  easily  in  glorious  weather,  and 
a  fortnight  later  won  the  Fern  Hill  Stakes  over  five 
furlongs  at  Ascot.  It  is  versatility  such  as  this  which 
appeals  to  me  as  proof  of  equine  greatness,  not 
uncommon  ability  over  a  certain  distance  only. 

Galopin's  next  race  was  in  another  match,  this  time 
against  the  celebrated  handicap  horse  Lowlander,  who 
had  won  his  five  previous  races  easily  when  carrying 
lumps  of  weight,  and  the  previous  season  had  run 
away  with  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  from  a  big  field.  This 
match  was  the  talk  of  the  racing  world,  naturally,  and 
large  sums  of  money  were  wagered  between  friends  on 
the  result.  Tom  Hughes,  my  Epsom  owner-trainer 
friend,  and  myself  had  £100  on  the  result.  He  had  first 
choice  of  horses  and  took  Lowlander,  leaving  me  with 
Galopin,  with  which  I  was  very  content. 
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Even  a  shrewd  racing  man  like  Tom  Hughes,  who 
placed  his  own  horses  to  win  with  unfailing  regularity, 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  Galopin  would  defeat 
such  a  grand  horse  as  Lowlander  had  proved  himself  to 
be  over  a  mile  at  a  difference  of  only  I2lb.  (in  favour 
of  Galopin,  of  course)  and  with  George  Fordham  as  his 
pilot ;  but  in  the  end  6-4  was  laid  on  the  Derby  winner, 
and  he  won  by  a  length  in  clever  style.  The  respective 
merits  of  classic  form  and  handicap  form  are  often  dis- 
cussed. The  Galopin-Lowlander  match  is  the  answer 
to  all  questions  concerning  the  respective  merits  of 
classic  and  handicap  horses.  Certainly  I  cannot  re- 
member a  better  guide  within  my  experience  of  the  sport. 

Galopin  did  not  run  in  the  St.  Leger  that  j^ear,  but 
shortly  after  that  race,  Craigmillar,  who  won  it,  and  he 
met  in  the  Newmarket  Derby,  when  Galopin  treated 
Craigmillar  with  the  same  scant  respect  he  meted  out 
to  all  horses  opposing  him,  winning  by  four  lengths. 
He  was  incontestably  one  of  the  finest  horses  that  ever 
raced. 

Back  there  in  the  'seventies,  no  more  royal  road  to 
fame  and  fortune  on  the  Turf  was  possible  than  to 
acquire  really  sound  information  about  a  Derby  candi- 
date in  the  winter,  when  long  odds  were  usually  obtain- 
able. What  proved  to  be  some  sound  information 
came  my  way  in  the  winter  of  1876-77.  It  concerned 
a  colt  called  Rob  Roy,  owned  by  Mr.  J.  MacKenzie, 
whose  colours  were,  appropriately  enough,  the  Tartan. 
I  got  40-1  about  Rob  Roy,  and  my  first  bet  was 
£1,000  to  £2$.  If  there  are  still  alive  any  old  ser- 
vants of  the  Great  Western  Restaurant  at  Paddington 
in  those  days,  they  will  bear  me  out  that  I  put  every 
member  of  the  staff  on  to  a  £5  note,  if  Rob  Roy  won 
the  1877  Derby. 
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Unfortunately  Rob  Roy  did  not  win,  being  but  third 
behind  Silvio  and  Glen  Arthur  ;  but  as  I  had  lo-i  for  a 
place,  and  Rob  Roy  started  favourite  at  3-1, 1  could  not 
grumble  at  the  result.  Still  it  would  have  pleased  me 
better  to  have  carried  out  my  promise  to  the  Great 
Western  staff. 

Silvio  carried  Fred  Archer  to  victory  in  a  Derby 
for  the  first  time,  and  a  really  sensational  effort 
"  The  Tinman "  made  in  order  to  win.  The  race, 
one  of  those  nobody  ever  forgets,  was  run  in  this 
manner. 

Mr.  Mitchell-Innes'  colt,  Glen  Arthur,  ridden  by 
Dodge — who  sported  a  beard  and  side  whiskers,  by 
the  way — jumped  off  in  front  at  the  start,  and 
fairly  slipped  his  field.  Glen  Arthur  made  every  yard 
of  the  running  until  quite  thirty  yards  from  the 
winning-post,  when  Fred  Archer  came  with  a  wonderful 
run  on  Lord  Falmouth's  Silvio  to  win  by  half  a  length. 
My  word,  didn't  Archer  lay  the  stick  on  Silvio ! — but  it 
did  the  colt  no  harm,  for  he  won  the  St.  Leger  after- 
wards. I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  the  scurvy 
trick  which  Fate  played  on  the  earlier  favourite  for 
Silvio's  Derby.  This  horse  was  Chamant,  the  Two 
Thousand  Guineas  winner,  and  right  up  to  Monday 
morning  of  Derby  week  he  was  a  2-1  chance.  I  laid 
my  friend  Tom  Hughes  £200  to  ;fioo  to  win,  and  an 
even  £100  the  colt  was  not  in  the  first  two,  when  we  met 
in  Tattersalls'  rooms  at  Knightsbridge  on  that  Monday 
morning. 

Then,  that  same  night,  Chamant  was  cast  in  his 
box,  and  instead  of  being  favourite  on  Tuesday  the 
colt  was  a  100- 1  chance.  It  was  a  great  pity,  as  all  the 
money  for  which  he  had  been  so  heavily  backed  was 
lost.     Chamant  went  to  the  post  for  that  Derby,  but 
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of  course  made  no  show  whatever.  It  was  very 
unfortunate  for  that  good  sportsman  who  owned  him, 
Count  Lagrange. 

The  Derby  of  the  following  year,  1878,  was  con- 
spicuous for  the  poor  quality  of  the  animals  contesting 
it.  As  sometimes  happens,  the  fillies  were  undoubtedly 
much  in  front  of  the  colts  that  year,  and  the  fact  that 
Pilgrimage,  a  filly,  won  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas, 
and  Jannette,  another  filly,  won  the  St.  Leger,  goes  to 
bear  this  out. 

Furthermore,  I  have  the  authority  of  Harry  Con- 
stable, who  rode  Sefton,  the  Derby  winner,  for  saying 
that  the  colt  was  not  up  to  Derby  standard.  True, 
Sefton  won  the  City  and  Suburban  as  a  preliminary  to 
winning  the  Derby,  but  only  carried  5st.  81b.  in  the 
handicap,  which  did  not  make  him  out  a  great  horse. 
I  remember  saying  to  Harry  Constable  after  he  had  won 
the  Derby  on  Sefton  :  "  Well,  Harry,  you've  ridden  a 
good  horse  at  last."  (Previously  he  never  tired  of 
telling  me  he  never  had  ridden  a  really  good  one.) 
"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  poor  Harry  replied.  "  Why,  he 
isn't  as  good  as  Controversy."  (This  was  the  horse  he 
won  the  Lincoln  Handicap  on  two  years  before.)  So, 
with  Constable  pronouncing  his  opinion  in  this  decided 
manner,  there  was  little  room  to  doubt  the  poor  quality 
of  the  Derby  field  that  year.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
Insulaire,  a  black  colt  belonging  to  Count  Lagrange 
which  finished  second  to  Sefton,  was  a  better-class  colt 
than  the  winner.  He  certainly  looked  a  more  promis- 
ing sort,  and  was  good  enough  to  win  the  French  Derby, 
and  the  Alexandra  Plate  at  Ascot  when  a  four-year- 
old. 

Lord  Falmouth's  representative — ^he  had  a  useful 
one  in  every  Derby  then— was  Childeric,  who  finished 
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third  behind  Insulaire.  Childeric,  to  use  a  well-worn 
expression,  "  hadn't  a  leg  to  stand  on,"  so  it  was  not 
surprising  that  he  did  very  little  afterwards  towards 
making  Turf  history. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

A  Bad  Field  for  the  Derby — Riding  on  the  Rails — Fred  Webb's  Feat 
— From  Grand  National  to  the  Derby — Welshers  at  Epsom — 
"Lucky ' '  Hammond — The  Stableman's  Philosophy — The  Bard, 
a  Great  Little  Horse. 

A  REALLY  noteworthy  Derby  to  me  was  that  of  1879, 
when  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  racing  under  the  name 
of  Mr.  Acton,  won  with  Sir  Bevys.  It  was  noteworthy 
because  George  Fordham  rode  the  winner.  Dear  old 
George  !  The  Derby  was  his  hete  noire  among  big  races, 
and  at  one  time  it  really  seemed  as  if  he,  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  greatest  race-riders  in  history,  would  pass 
on  without  ever  steering  his  mount  first  past  the  post 
in  the  Blue  Riband  of  the  Turf.  That  he  should  event- 
ually do  so  on  such  a  bad  horse  as  Sir  Bevys  I  always 
thought  a  great  pity  ;  I  should  have  preferred  it  to  be 
on  a  smasher  like  Galopin  or  Bend  Or,  but  still,  every- 
one was  glad  to  see  Fordham  win  a  Derby  after  trying 
hard  to  do  so  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

It  was  rather  tiresome  to  see  four  bad  horses  occupying 
the  first  four  places  in  the  Derby  for  the  second  year  in 
succession.  Sir  Bevys,  Palmbearer,  Visconti,  and  Victor 
Chief,  the  four  in  question,  did  nothing  to  suggest  their 
being  up  to  Derby  standard  in  normal  years.  In  fact, 
I  remember  that  Visconti  failed  to  win  a  small  race  at 
Musselburgh  for  Lord  Rosebery  when  required  to  do  so ; 
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and  Harry  Constable,  his  lordship's  jockey,  voiced  his 
opinion  of  the  little  black  colt  in  no  uncertain  manner. 

The  following  year,  however,  the  whole  racing  world 
was  to  be  stirred  bj^  some  really  high-class  thorough- 
breds. The  great  struggle  between  Bend  Or  and  Robert 
the  Devil  remains  an  epic  of  the  racecourse.  The 
passing  of  years  will  never  dim  my  memory  of  that  tense 
fight  along  the  rails,  together  with  its  counterpart  a 
few  years  later,  when  Persimmon  and  St.  Frusquin 
fought  a  similar  duel. 

A  thing  which  struck  me  as  being  worthy  of  notice 
in  connection  with  both  these  great  duels  was  that  in 
each  case  the  defeated  animal  was  the  one  with  the  rails 
berth  in  running.  This  fact  has  given  me  the  firm  con- 
viction that  no  advantage  accrues  to  the  animal 
galloping  very  close  to  the  rails  over  the  Epsom  course. 
I  would  rather  see  a  horse  with  my  money  on  galloping 
about  five  or  six  yards  out  from  the  rails  when  the 
straight  is  entered,  because  the  going  there  is  better, 
and  the  slight  sudden  incline  close  to  the  rails  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  post,  which  careful  examination  of 
the  course  reveals,  is  not  so  pronounced  on  the  outer 
ground. 

Poor  Rossiter,  who  rode  Robert  the  Devil,  did  his 
level  best  against  that  past  master  over  the  Derby 
course,  Fred  Archer,  but  the  Devil  was  beaten  a  head  by 
Bend  Or,  a  slashing  chestnut  with  white  hairs  running 
through  his  coat.  Nobody  was  perfectly  certain  which 
had  won  until  Bend  Or's  number  went  up  into  the 
frame,  and  Rossiter  received  many  premature  con- 
gratulations on  just  getting  there. 

As  is  usual  the  beaten  jockey  came  in  for  much 
criticism.  Many  people  openly  declared  that  the  better 
horse  lost.     Had  the  race  been  over  the  Newmarket 
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course,  I  should  have  agreed,  but  even  after  seeing 
Robert  the  Devil's  great  performances  in  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Paris,  St.  Leger  and  Cesare witch,  I  am  still 
of  the  opinion  that  Bend  Or  was  the  better  horse  on 
that  Derby  Day  and  over  that  course.  At  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  anywhere  Bend  Or  was  a  brilliant  animal,  and 
ability  to  get  this  distance  on  a  galloping  course,  is  good 
enough  for  the  mile  and  a  half  over  which  the  Derby 
is  run. 

Archer  himself,  I  know,  held  this  view,  for  a  little 
group  of  us  were  talking  about  Bend  Or  after  Robert 
the  Devil  had  won  the  St.  Leger,  and  the  question  as 
to  whether  Bend  Or  would  win  a  coming  engagement 
cropped  up.  Archer  said  very  definitely  that  the  Derby 
winner  would  not,  as  he  could  not  stay ;  and  Arthur 
Cooper  or  Johnny  O'Neill — I  forget  which — remarked 
that  Bend  Or  stayed  on  well  enough  to  win  the  Derby. 
"  Yes,"  Fred  instantly  replied,  "  but  it  does  not  require 
a  stayer  to  win  the  Derby.  I  would  ride  a  good  mile  and 
a  quarter  horse  in  it."  I  think  Archer  put  the  facts  of 
the  case  very  well,  and  explained  at  the  same  time  how 
Bend  Or  came  to  beat  such  a  grand  stayer  as  Robert  the 
Devil  was.  Bend  Or,  too,  had  a  great  liking  for  the 
Epsom  course.  As  a  four-year-old  he  won  the  City  and 
Suburban  with  gst.  on  his  back  from  twenty- three 
other  runners. 

This  question  of  the  horse  being  suited  to  the  track 
at  Epsom  is  another  very  important  one.  The  old  tag 
that  a  good  horse  can  win  on  any  course  does  not  apply 
to  Epsom  in  actual  experience.  Take  the  case  of  Poly- 
melus.  This  horse,  which  nobody  will  deny  was  a 
clinking  good  one,  could  not  act  down  the  Epsom  hill. 
I  remember  talking  over  the  question  with  Mr.  Prince, 
who  at  the  time  was  King  Edward's  studsman  at 
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Windsor.  He  trotted  out  the  tag  about  good  horses 
which  I  have  quoted,  but  after  the  race  for  the  City  and 
Suburban,  when  Polymelus  was  thought  a  certainty, 
but  was  unplaced,  Mr.  Prince  changed  his  mind. 
Down  the  hill  to  Tattenham  Corner  Polymelus  swayed 
like  a  drunken  man.  When  he  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Sol.  Joel  and  won  some  good  raceslover  Newmarket 
courses,  most  people  thought  that  a  change  of  training 
methods  had  brought  this  about ;  but  when  Mr.  Sol. 
Joel,  like  the  previous  owner,  tried  to  win  a  race  at 
Epsom  with  Polymelus — the  Coronation  Cup,  if  I 
remember  rightly — the  horse  failed  again.  It  was  a 
convincing  case  for  the  theory  of  keeping  very  long- 
striding  horses  to  places  other  than  the  Epsom  course, 
and  probably  explains  the  defeats  of  so  many  other 
so-called  certainties  there. 

No,  I  think  the  many  criticisms  of  Rossiter's  riding 
of  Robert  the  Devil  were  misdirected  in  view  of 
latter  happenings.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Charles  Brewer 
and  Mr.  Charles  Blanton,  who  owned  the  horse  in 
partnership,  were  amply  compensated  by  his  subsequent 
achievements. 

Robert  the  Devil  was  a  gold  mine  to  them,  and  as 
they  were  both  men  who  had  worked  their  way  up  from 
very  humble  beginnings,  everyone  was  glad  to  see  them 
prosper. 

In  1881,  another  reaUy  good  colt  won  the  Derby,  in 
Iroquois.  His  owner,  Mr.  Lorillard,  was  an  American 
citizen,  and  the  first  one,  I  believe,  to  own  a  Derby 
winner.  Iroquois  beat  quite  a  useful  horse  in  Peregrine, 
at  Epsom,  and  the  fact  that  Fred  Webb  rode  the  second 
reminds  me  of  his  unusual  riding  feat  that  year.  He 
rode  a  fancied  animal  for  the  Grand  National  in  The 
Scot,  owned  by  Captain  Machell  (and  afterwards  by  the 
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late  King  Edward),  and  then  piloted  the  Derby  favourite 
Peregrine  in  the  same  year.  In  the  interim,  Fred  Webb 
won  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  on  Peregrine,  but  that 
is  by  the  way.  What  a  niche  in  Turf  history  Fred  Webb 
would  have  carved  for  himself  if  he  could  have  won  on 
The  Scot  at  Liverpool  ;  as  it  was  he  got  round  and 
finished  fifth. 

This  reminds  me  that  Harry  Barker,  another  most 
accomplished  horseman  both  on  the  flat  and  over 
country,  rode  Aesop,  second  to  Cloister,  in  the  Grand 
National  of  1893,  and  two  months  later  rode  the  un- 
fortunate Ravensbur}^  second  to  Isinglass  in  the 
Derby.  The  placing  of  Aesop  was  qualified  to  some 
extent  by  the  fact  that  Cloister  won  by  forty  lengths, 
but  the  feat  of  Harry  Barker  is  nevertheless  well  worthy 
of  being  recorded  here. 

Fortune  was  against  Fred  Webb,  and  a  more  ex- 
asperating sequence  of  seconds  and  thirds  in  the  Derby 
than  that  which  he  suffered  during  the  five  years,  1881- 
1885,  could  hardly  be  imagined.  Second  on  Peregrine  ; 
third  on  Sachem  ;  second  on  Highland  Chief  ;  third  to 
the  dead-heaters  St.  Gatien  and  Harvester  on  Queen 
Adelaide  ;  and,  finally,  second  on  Paradox  to  Melton. 
It  was  a  good  thing  he  had  a  victory  on  Doncaster  to 
look  back  upon. 

The  Derby  of  1882,  like  that  of  1876  when  Kisber 
won,  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  one  who  knew  some- 
thing of  its  secret  history.  It  is  something  of  a  coinci- 
dence that  the  horse  which,  in  the  light  of  my  subsequent 
discoveries,  ought  to  have  made  a  much  better  show 
against  Shotover,  should  be  placed  fourth,  as  Petrarch 
was  in  Kisber's  year.  I  like  to  see  the  best  three-year- 
old  of  the  year  win  the  Derby,  so  that  it  jars  me  every 
time  I  think  of  the  big  layer  in  Tattersalls,  long  since 
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dead,  who  persistently  opposed  Bruce,  the  favourite, 
and  was  quite  wiUing  to  accommodate  his  clients  with  a 
point  over  the  odds. 

The  defeat  of  Bruce  brought  so  much  grist  to  his  mill 
that  shortly  afterwards  he  built  a  fine  mansion  in  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  suburbs  of  London.  What  Mr. 
Rymill  and  Jimmy  Dover,  owner  and  trainer  respec- 
tively of  Bruce,  would  have  thought  had  they  known 
this,  I  hardly  like  to  imagine.  Anyhow,  the  ill-gotten 
gains  did  the  bookmaker  and  another  concerned  in  the 
matter  no  good.  The  bookmaker  was  almost  insane 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  no  doubt  with  the  fear  of 
discovery  on  his  mind,  and  the  other  man,  from  being 
a  prosperous  and  respected  figure  in  the  racing  world, 
was  cold  shouldered  and  reduced  almost  to  beggary. 

In  spite  of  the  popular  belief  that  sharp  practice 
in  racing  is  an  easy  means  of  making  money,  my  long 
experience  of  the  sport  points  to  the  contrary.  Of  the 
many  men  who  have  descended  to  deception,  nearly  all 
have  ended  up  sadder,  wiser,  and  poorer.  I  could  quote 
many  instances  of  this,  but  to  do  so  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose,  and  perhaps  cause  pain  to  their 
descendants  who  remain  in  blissful  ignorance  of  some 
of  the  exploits  of  their  forbears. 

Mention  of  sharp  practice  reminds  me  it  was  in  this 
very  year  when  Shotover  won  the  Derby  that  one  of 
the  most  audacious  welshers  I  ever  saw  took  up  a  pitch 
on  the  Downs.  This  man,  whose  cards  announced  him 
to  be  one  Bill  Fisher — Big  Bill  Fisher  he  was  called — was 
the  "  King  of  the  Welshers,"  and  very  thoroughly  did 
he  earn  this  soubriquet.  As  a  kind  of  pun  on  his  name 
he  had  an  aquarium  with  real  live  fish  in  it  standing  in 
front  of  his  pitch.  To  complete  the  effect,  fishing-rods 
and  other  tackle  reposed  against  the  aquarium,  giving 
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an  impression  to  all  who  did  not  know  the  man  that  he 
was  a  piscatorial  champion  of  high  degree. 

I  can  see  him  now  in  Shotover's  year  with  a  huge 
crowd  round  him,  throwing  the  money  he  was  taking 
on  to  the  seat  of  his  trap,  disdaining  the  use  of  a  satchel, 
I  suppose,  to  impress  the  onlookers.  All  went  well 
until  the  Derby  was  run,  but  when  Shotover's  backers 
went  to  draw  their  winnings,  of  course  the  aquarium 
and  the  fishing  paraphernalia  were  there,  but  Big  Bill 
Fisher  had  gone.  It  was  his  last  attempt  at  welshing, 
however,  for  although  I  kept  a  sharp  look  out  for  him 
at  other  meetings,  he  never  turned  up  to  try  on  his 
piscatorial  stunt  again. 

Somewhat  of  an  object  lesson  was  the  filly  Shotover. 
Undoubtedly  a  very  useful  one  as  a  three-year-old,  she 
went  right  off  in  her  next  season  and  disappointed  the 
public  a  number  of  times.  Her  most  unexpected  defeat 
occurred  in  the  City  and  Suburban  when  a  four-year- 
old.  For  this  race,  with  a  lenient  weight  and  Fred 
Archer  on  her  back,  was  it  possible  for  the  racing  public 
to  look  upon  her  as  anything  but  a  real  good  thing  ? 
After  winning,  too,  as  she  did,  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas 
and  Derby  the  year  before,  and  finishing  third  in  the 
St.  Leger.  When  "  City  "  day  came,  however,  the  mare 
was  beaten  almost  out  of  sight.  She  had  lost  all  her 
three-year-old  form,  and — this  is  the  object  lesson 
referred  to — never  recovered  it,  though  they  gave  her 
another  opportunity  at  Ascot  in  the  Gold  Cup.  The 
latter  race  found  her  opposed  to  a  really  beautiful- 
looking  horse  in  Tristan,  and  this  one  was  every  bit  as 
good  as  he  looked,  too.  Shotover  never  saw  the  way 
Tristan  went. 

When  mares  once  lose  their  form,  it  is  always  a  good 
policy  to  leave  them  out  of  all  speculative  calculations. 
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Look  at  that  very  recent  example,  Soubriquet,  owned 
by  that  good  patron  of  the  Turf,  Sir  Edward  Hulton. 
As  a  three-year-old  she  was  a  stiff  proposition  for  the 
best  of  her  year,  either  colts  or  fillies,  but  as  a  four- 
year-old,  last  year,  she  apparently  went  right  off,  each 
succeeding  race  seeing  the  mare  well  behind  the  winner. 

The  year  1883  saw  a  very  keen  finish  for  the  Derby 
between  St.  Blaise,  Highland  Chief,  and  Galliard.  One 
of  the  most  absurd  things  I  ever  heard  said  about  Fred 
Archer,  who  rode  the  third  horse  Galliard,  happened  on 
this  occasion,  and  was  voiced  by  many  people  who 
should  have  known  him  better.  It  was  that  Archer 
had  not  done  his  best  on  Galliard  because  he  wanted 
to  see  Highland  Chief,  trained  by  his  brother  Charles, 
win.  How  absurd.  Why,  Archer  allowed  nothing  to 
stop  him  from  being  on  a  winner,  even  in  the  smallest 
race,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  in  a  previous  chapter.  It 
only  goes  to  show  how  fickle  is  the  public  mind,  even 
where  great  reputations  are  concerned. 

The  following  summer  I  was  to  see  the  great  race 
which  resulted  in  a  dead-heat  between  St.  Gatien  and 
Harvester.  Mr.  John  Hammond,  who  owned  St. 
Gatien,  was  the  luckiest  man  who  ever  essayed  to  make 
a  fortune  on  the  Turf.  In  the  early  'seventies,  John 
Hammond  was  a  young  man  in  the  employ  of  Captain 
Machell  at  Newmarket.  Ten  years  later  he  had  made 
a  fortune  and  won  the  Derby  with  St.  Gatien.  Of  the 
men  who  have  been  so  fortunate  in  this  direction, 
John  Hammond  was  the  most  modest  I  ever  knew.  He 
always  dressed  very  quietly,  wore  no  jewellery,  and 
even  when  he  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  success  was 
not  above  asking  another  man's  opinion  about  the 
running  of  his  horses. 

Once    I    was    talking    to    Jacob    Bayliss    in    the 
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Greyhound  Hotel  at  Newmarket  (in  Bill  Riley's  time) 
during  a  race-week  there,  when  John  Hammond  walked 
in.     Before  long  our  conversation  turned  on  the  horses 
which  Bayliss  and  Hammond  were  running  at  that  time. 
John  Hammond  on  the  previous  day  had  had  a  horse 
of  his  beaten  which  he  thought  was  a  certainty,  and  as 
he  did  not  make  many  mistakes  with  them,  was  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  running,  so  he  told  us  that  he 
had  been  down  the  course  to  watch  the  race,  and  when 
his  horse  had  passed  by,  it  had  the  race  well  in  hand, 
with  its  nearest  attendant  holding  out   signals  of  dis- 
tress.    To   John   Hammond's   surprise   the  distressed 
horse  won  the  race,  and  when  he  got  back  to  the  stands 
his  own  animal's  number  was  in  the  frame  as  being 
placed  second. 

Instead  of  relying  solely  on  his  own  observations, 
as  so  many  owners  would  under  similar  circumstances, 
John  Hammond  obtained  the  opinion  of  some  friends, 
like  Jacob  Bayliss  and  myself,  before  condemning  the 
horse  or  its  rider.  Hammond  realised  that  there  were 
other  people  at  race  meetings  besides  himself  whose 
business  compelled  them  to  be  expert  in  reading  the 
running  of  horses,  and  he  accepted  their  opinions 
accordingly.  Both  Bayliss  and  myself  had  seen  this 
particular  race  Hammond  was  in  doubt  about  from  the 
stand,  and  were  soon  able  to  assure  him  his  horse  had 
stopped  to  nothing  in  the  last  hundred  yards.  John 
Hammond's  luck  held  in  other  races  besides  the  Derby. 

I  often  think  no  other  owner  but  he  could  have  won  a 
race  like  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  at  Ascot  with  a  horse 
which  had  been  serving  mares  unsuccessfully,  and  then 
put  back  into  training  again.    This  he  did  with  Laureate 

II  in  1891. 

Sir  John  Willoughby,   who,  like  Robert  Peck  in 
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Kisber's  year,  owned  two  of  the  first  three  horses 
to  finish  in  the  Derby  of  1884,  was  the  celebrated 
maker  of  a  yearhng  book  on  the  Blue  Riband.  All 
followers  of  the  Turf  know  what  a  hazardous  business 
buying  yearlings  is,  and  backing  them  for  a  race  two 
years  ahead  is  equally  hazardous,  as  I  soon  found  out, 
but  the  impulse  to  have  yet  another  try  to  bring  off 
the  long-distance  coup  was  very  strong.  I  remember 
Mr.  Fry,  who  afterwards  became  the  leviathan  book- 
maker of  his  day,  taking  long  odds  to  £25  for  the 
Derby  from  Sir  John  Willoughby,  about  a  takingly- 
made  yearling  he  saw  at  Doncaster  Sales. 

Going  to  Newmarket  shortly  afterwards  we  saw 
this  yearling  being  broken  by  a  stableman  whose 
weight  prohibited  him  from  riding  these  young 
and  tender  animals.  While  we  were  chatting  to 
him  about  the  yearling  he  delivered  himself  of  this 
piece  (5f  philosophy  :  "  When  a  man  comes  down  to 
breaking  yearlings,"  he  said,  "  it's  like  an  old  man 
breaking  stones."  In  other  words,  the  last  resource  of 
a  man  who  once  hoped  for  a  career  in  the  saddle.  This 
is  a  sidelight  of  the  racing  world  that  one  hears  little 
about. 

Anyhow,  all  the  worthy  fellow's  efforts  with  the 
good-looking  yearling  proved  unavailing,  and,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  it  never  won  a  race  of  any 
importance. 

1884,  like  the  preceding  year,  saw  a  terrific  finish 
for  the  Derby  ;  Melton,  ridden  by  Archer,  and  Paradox, 
ridden  by  Fred  Webb,  were  the  two  horses  concerned. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Lord  Hastings,  who 
owned  Melton,  landed  a  lot  of  money  when  Archer  just 
got  home  a  head  in  front  of  Paradox,  for  he  was  a 
fearless  gambler  when  such  an  occasion  presented  itself. 
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In  spite  of  success  in  the  Derby  with  Melton,  and 
another  good  win  over  his  horse  Buccaneer  in  the  City 
and  Suburban  of  1892,  Lord  Hastings  was  a  loser  on  the 
Turf.  That  this  should  have  happened  when  his  horses 
were  trained  by  such  a  master  of  his  profession  as  Mat 
Dawson  was  always  a  mystery  to  me  until  I  heard  the 
solution  of  it  from  Mat  Dawson's  own  lips.  We  were 
on  the  platform  at  Paddington  one  day,  waiting  for  a 
train,  and  one  of  Mat  Dawson's  friends  passed  a  remark 
about  Lord  Hastings'  losses  on  the  Turf.  "  Well," 
said  the  famous  trainer,  "  it  wasn't  my  fault  he  lost 
his  money.  I  only  advised  him  to  back  one  horse  in 
my  life,  and  that  was  Buccaneer  when  it  won  the  City 
and  Suburban." 

What  a  great-hearted  fellow  Mat  Dawson  was,  and 
what  a  good  friend  to  many  a  man  who  had  been  dealt  a 
nasty  blow  by  Fortune.  Once  I  remember  him  coming 
up  to  Taylor,  the  man  who  saddled  Black  Tommy  for 
that  disastrous  Derby  of  1857,  ^^^>  pressing  a  sovereign 
into  his  hand,  Mat  Dawson  said  :  "  Put  it  on  Peeping 
Tom."  This  was  for  a  race  at  Lincoln,  the  Great  Tom 
Plate  I  believe. 

When  the  race  was  eventually  decided  it  led  to  some 
of  the  most  outspoken  remarks  on  a  judge's  decision  I 
have  ever  seen  in  print.  Peeping  Tom,  Mat  Dawson's 
horse,  got  the  judge's  verdict,  but  in  my  opinion  and 
that  of  practically  everyone  else  who  witnessed  the  race, 
Black  Watch,  ridden  by  Charlie  Wood,  won  by  half  a 
length.  Questioning  the  verdict  of  the  man  in  the  chair 
is  futile  in  most  cases,  but  the  Black  Watch  case  was 
entirely  different  from  the  usual  wrangle  over  a  head 
either  way.  I  imagine  Charlie  Wood,  who  is  still  with 
us,  will  bear  me  out  that  Black  Watch  had  half  a  length, 
or  even  more,  to  spare  when  he  passed  the  post. 
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It  was  about  this  time,  in  the  early  'eighties,  that  two 
enterprising  bookmakers  drove  up  to  the  Epsom  course 
in  a  large  life-boat  mounted  on  four  wheels,  and,  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  midshipmen  of  the  Navy,  betted 
behind  Barnum's  stand  with  the  crowds  that  swarmed 
around  to  admire  the  turn-out  with  its  four  spanking 
grey  horses. 

"  Our  Boys,"  the  two  layers  facetiously  styled 
themselves,  and  they  possessed  a  great  attraction  for 
the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  then  owner  of  many  good 
horses,  for  nothing  pleased  him  better  than  to  come 
out  during  the  afternoon  to  walk  over  the  boat,  and, 
incidentally,  sample  the  excellent  brand  of  champagne 
provided  by  "  Our  Boys." 

That  great  horse  Ormonde,  the  Derby  winner  of  1886, 
has  been  the  subject  of  so  many  abler  pens  than  mine 
that  I  will  content  myself  with  some  remarks  on  The 
Bard,  who  ran  second  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster's 
champion  at  Epsom.  The  Bard  was  one  of  the  two 
grandest  little  racehorses  I  ever  saw — the  other  being 
Hampton.  A  little  chestnut  with  white  hairs  running 
through  his  coat  and  tail  (just  like  Bend  Or's  coat,  only 
the  white  markings  were  more  pronounced),  The  Bard 
ran  in  sixteen  races  as  a  two-year-old  without  being 
defeated.  It  was  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  that  The  Bard  should  run  up  against  a  smasher 
like  Ormonde  in  the  Derby,  although  if  Minting  had 
been  a  runner,  instead  of  being  wisely  reserved  for  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  I  think  the  latter  might  have 
also  been  just  a  little  too  good  for  The  Bard.  How- 
ever, it  was  a  year  which  brought  out  three  great  three- 
year-olds,  Ormonde,  Minting,  and  The  Bard,  and  any  one 
of  these  would  have  stood  right  out  in  point  of  merit 
in  an  ordinary  season. 
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Not  long  after  The  Bard's  Derby  effort,  the  httle 
colt  went  to  compete  in  the  Manchester  Cup  with  8st. 
I2lb.  up.  On  the  day  before  the  Cup  was  decided, 
Robert  Peck  inspected  the  course  at  Manchester  and 
made  the  very  unusual  request  to  the  Executive  that  the 
grass  should  be  mown,  as  the  long  and  luxurious  growth 
would  have  been  a  severe  handicap  for  the  little  colt 
he  owned  in  partnership  with  General  Owen  Williams. 
Happily  the  racecourse  Executive  had  the  course  mown 
and  gave  the  little  Bard  a  sporting  chance  to  carry  his 
8st.  I2lb.  successfully.  This  he  could  not  quite 
manage,  being  beaten  by  Riversdale,  another  horse  of 
his  own  age,  to  whom  The  Bard  was  giving  391b. 

Later  on  that  year  The  Bard  put  up  a  really  fine 
performance  when  beating  Stone  Clink  so  readily  for 
the  Doncaster  Cup,  as  Stone  Clink  literally  ran  away 
with  the  Cesarewitch  a  few  weeks  later  on.  I  think 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  see  so  much  real  racing 
merit  in  such  a  small  animal  again,  and  it  is  on  that 
account,  without  losing  sight  of  Ormonde's  greatness, 
that  I  principally  remember  the  Derby  of  1886  so  well. 
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CHAPTER   XII 

Stories  of  "  Abington  "  Baird — His  Horses  in  Training — I  Meet 
Tommy  Loates- — Liddiard  and  Surefoot — Common  Wins  a 
Fortune  for  a  Lucky  Man — Harry  Barker's  Feat — Lord  Rose- 
bery,  Racing  Ovmer  and  Politician — He  Brings  Gladstone  to 
Midlothian. 

Mention  of  Merry  Hampton,  the  Derby  winner  of 
1887,  at  once  calls  to  mind  this  colt's  celebrated  owner, 
Mr.  "  Abington  "  Baird.  The  Squire,  as  he  was 
popularly  called,  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
twelve  years  younger  than  I  was,  when  our  mutual 
friend,  a  Scotch  distiller  named  Mr.  Jenkins,  introduced 
us,  so  I  practically  followed  the  career  of  this  great 
horseman  and  owner  from  its  earliest  days. 

He  began  riding  in  Scotland,  Galloway  races  and 
hunters'  flat-races  claiming  his  chief  attention.  Eccen- 
tricities which  became  so  marked  later  on  in  his  life 
showed  themselves  even  then,  for  I  remember  he  fell 
foul  of  the  Stewards  at  an  Ayr  Meeting  some  time 
before  he  came  of  age ;  but  there  was  another  side  to 
this  character  which  no  one  could  help  liking.  Love  of 
a  horse  was  his  bond  of  friendship,  and  he  would  extend 
that  to  everyone  irrespective  of  social  standing.  He 
would  have  discussed  horses  with  a  dustman. 

I  recall  that  Mr.  Jenkins  once  asked  the  Squire  if 
he  could  sell  him  two  horses  from  the  hundred  or  so  he 
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had  in  training,  for  the  purpose  of  riding  in  the  Mid- 
lothian Yeomanry.  Jenkins  wanted  two  nice  mounts 
with  some  blood  in  them,  something  on  which  to  cut 
a  dash  before  the  regiment,  and  possibly  annex  some 
of  the  races  which  were  held  for  Yeomanry  mounts 
at  Musselburgh  every  year.  Mr.  "  Abington  "  Baird 
at  once  said  he  would  give  Mr.  Jenkins  two  horses  and 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  his  paying  anything  for  them  at 
all.  The  Squire's  magnanimity  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  words.  To  Mr.  Jenkins  he  said  :  "  Take 
this  note  to  W.  G.  Stevens,  at  Ilsley,  and  pick  any  two 
horses  you  like  out  of  the  lot  he  trains  for  me  "  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  G.  Stevens  trained  something  like  sixty 
useful  horses  for  the  Squire  at  that  time. 

The  number  of  horses  Mr.  "  Abington  "  Baird  had  in 
training  once  cropped  up  in  our  conversation.  Mr. 
Jenkins  asked  the  Squire  exactly  how  many  horses 
he  had,  for,  he  said  :  "  You  have  nearly  sixty  at  Ilsley, 
Squire,  and  I  know  you  have  some  more  with  other 
trainers."  "  Yes,"  replied  the  Squire,  "  there  are  a 
lot  of  them  at  one  place  or  another,  but  exactly  how 

many  there  are,  I'm  d d  if  I  know."     Neither  did 

he  ;  so  long  as  there  were  plenty  of  them  to  supply  him 
with  mounts,  he  was  happy.  His  love  of  riding  was 
really  extraordinary.  I  have  known  him  to  forgo  the 
pleasures  of  the  Derby  Meeting  at  Epsom,  and  Ascot, 
too,  in  order  to  ride  at  places  like  Worcester,  etc., 
where  small  meetings  were  then  held. 

Returning  to  Merry  Hampton,  this  colt,  like  other 
notable  examples  in  Blair  Athol,  Doncaster,  Bendigo, 
and  Common,  did  not  appear  on  a  racecourse  until  he 
was  three  years  old.  He  was  by  that  old  favourite 
and  money  spinner  for  me,  Hampton,  and,  until  a  few 
weeks   before    the    Derby   was   decided,    trained   by 
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W.  G.  Stevens  at  Ilsley.  Then  the  colt  was  sent  to  Martin 
Gurry's  place  at  Newmarket,  and  what  a  nice  mess  the 
touts  there  got  into  over  the  newcomer.  The  Baron, 
trained  by  Mat  Dawson,  was  their  sheet  anchor,  which 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  The  Baron  had 
wintered  so  well,  and  went  so  well  in  all  his  training 
gallops. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  the  "  lad  "  who  "  did  " 
The  Baron  was  none  other  than  he  who  formerly  looked 
after  Mountain  Buck,  the  horse  I  rode  so  often  in  Scot- 
land twenty  years  before.  He  was  most  enthusiastic 
about  the  chance  of  his  charge  for  the  Derby,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  I  should  have  had  a  large  sum  on  The 
Baron  but  for  the  intervention  of  Sammy  Mordan,  the 
jockey  of  a  few  years  before. 

Meeting  Sammy  on  the  way  through  Newmarket 
one  day,  I  asked  him  his  opinion  of  the  classic  candi- 
dates. Unhesitatingly  he  replied  :  "  Merry  Hampton 
is  the  best  horse  in  Newmarket  and  will  win  the  Derby." 
He  turned  out  to  be  right,  and  at  Epsom  Merry  Hampton 
beat  The  Baron  easily  by  four  lengths.  The  Baron, 
like  many  another  horse  of  his  ample  build,  did  not 
stay  very  well,  but  had  fine  speed  up  to  a  mile  or  so. 
He  ran  in  some  curious  events  for  an  ex-Derby  favourite 
later  on  in  his  career.  One  was  the  Southdown  Open 
Welter  race,  gentlemen  riders  up,  ran  for  over  five 
furlongs  at  Lewes.  For  this  event  The  Baron  was 
allotted  I2st.  but  he  won  it  all  the  way,  at  the  nice 
price  of  lo-i,  too. 

Racegoers  possess  proverbially  short  memories. 
That  they  should  have  forgotten  The  Baron's  Derby 
running  so  easily  almost  passed  my  comprehension  at 
the  time. 

Quite  the  outstanding  feature  of  Ayrshire's  Derby 
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in  1888  was,  to  mymind,  the  fine  performance  of  Johnny 
Osborne,  who  rode  Crowberry  second  in  the  famous 
violet  and  white  of  Mr.  Vyner.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Johnny  Osborne  was  fifty-five  years  of  age 
when  he  rode  in  this  Derby,  and  anyone  who  remembers 
the  Epsom  course  in  the  'eighties  will  realise  that  a 
mount  in  the  Derby  then  called  for  the  courage  and 
nerve  of  youth,  even  more  than  it  does  to-day.  What  a 
pity  it  was  that  Johnny  Osborne  did  not  ride  Ayrshire. 
He  had  won  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  on  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  good  colt,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  have  had 
a  wonderful  ovation  if  he  had  ridden  and  won  on  Ayr- 
shire in  the  Derby,  too.  No  one  who  knew  him  venerates 
the  memory  of  Johnny  Osborne  more  than  I  do.  He 
was  the  straightest  man  who  ever  threw  a  leg  over  a 
horse. 

I  was  in  a  York  hotel  once  during  a  race  week  and 
heard  a  well-known  owner  turn  on  a  man  who  suggested 
that  Johnny  Osborne  had  not  done  his  best  on  Apology 
in  a  race  there.  "  You  think  that  Johnny  Osborne 
pulls  horses,  do  you  ?  "  exclaimed  the  owner  to  the 
man  who  doubted  Osborne's  honesty.  "  Well  let  me 
tell  you  this,"  he  went  on,  "I  have  never  been  able  to 
get  him  to  '  pull '  one  for  me  yet."  I  could  not  help 
smiling  at  this  open  confession  on  the  part  of  an  owner 
who  was  one  of  the  big  gamblers  in  the  early  'seventies. 
Still  it  says  much  for  him  that,  in  spite  of  Johnny 
Osborne's  insistence  in  riding  out  his  particular  horses, 
he  never  looked  elsewhere  for  a  jockey  when  he  could 
get  John's  services.  [Some  of  my  readers  may  guess 
this  owner's  identity  when  I  say  that  his  colours 
were  on  two  winners  of  the  Portland  Plate  in  the  early 
'seventies.] 

The  race  of  Apology's  in  which  John  Osborne's 

K 
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riding  was  called  into  question  reminds  me  that  early 
in  the  morning  before  I  had  been  out  to  see  the  mare  do 
a  mile-and-a-half  gallop  over  the  Knavesmire.  When 
she  came  past  me  at  the  end  of  the  spin  she  was  making 
a  decided  noise.  Apology,  the  great  Two  Thousand, 
Oaks  and  St.  Leger  heroine,  had  turned  a  roarer.  When 
I  got  back  to  my  hotel,  Harry  Bragg,  Grand  Flaneur's 
owner,  and  Bob  Howett,  the  famous  layer,  were  at 
my  breakfast-table.  When  I  told  Howett  and  Bragg 
that  Apology  had  gone  in  her  wind,  Bragg  dissented, 
saying  that  she  always  made  a  slight  noise,  though  not 
a  roarer,  but  Howett  had  laid  me  many  a  nice  bet 
which  came  off,  and  stood  on  my  opinion  when  he 
opened  his  book  on  that  race  next  day.  As  I  had  fore- 
told, Apology  was  beaten,  and  Howett  and  myself  had 
poor  Harry  Bragg  quite  annoyed. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  I  gave  an  instance  of  John 
Osborne's  indignation  at  being  unwittingly  on  a  horse 
which  for  some  reason  or  other  could  not  give  of  its 
best.  This  was  Kisber,  in  the  year  Petrarch  won  the 
St.  Leger.  As  a  jockey,  Johnny  Osborne  was  never 
too  slick  at  getting  away,  and  usually  could  be  seen  in 
the  rear  early  on  in  a  race,  but  keen  judgm.ent  of  pace 
and  sure  knowledge  of  where  the  winning-post  lay,  more 
than  compensated  his  slowness  at  the  start.  He  shone 
at  what  is  surely  the  most  important  part  of  a  race, 
the  finish,  and  thoroughly  earned  the  soubriquet  of 
"  The  Pusher  "  by  his  manner  of  driving  a  horse  along. 
To  have  ridden  the  excellent  races  he  did  on  Ayrshire 
in  the  Guineas  and  Crowberry  in  the  Derby,  against  such 
as  Fred  Barrett,  Jack  Watts,  etc.,  was  a  really  fine 
achievement  and  spoke  volumes  for  his  physical  fitness 
at  an  age  when  most  jockeys  now  dream  of  comfortable 
retirement,  or  the  calling  of  a  trainer. 
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About  this  time  there  was  no  stopping  the  horses 
carrying  the  Duke  of  Portland's  colours,  and  Donovan 
readily  supplemented  Ayrshire's  victory  when  the 
Derby  of  1889  came  round.  I  always  liked  Donovan  ; 
he  was  a  truly-made  bay  by  that  great  horse  Galopin, 
and  possessed  a  beautiful  action.  Donovan  was 
ridden  in  the  Derby  by  Tommy  Loates,  who  was,  I 
think,  the  most  talented  horseman  in  that  talented 
family.  Well  do  I  remember  his  brother  "  Ben  " 
predicting  a  great  future  for  Tommy  in  the  saddle  even 
before  he  was  apprenticed.  We  three  were  in  a  theatre 
at  Derby,  the  home  of  the  Loates  family,  one  night, 
when  "  Ben  "  Loates  introduced  me  to  his  tiny  brother 
Tommy,  who,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  weighed  scarcely 
5st.,  I  am  sure,  even  if  he  weighed  that.  Quoth 
Ben  :  "  This  is  my  youngest  brother.  He  will  come 
out  shortly  and  make  the  best  jockey  of  the  family." 
He  was  right.  I  never  saw  such  a  small  jockey 
with  so  much  control  over  his  mounts,  especially 
when  they  were  of  the  gigantic  Isinglass  type ;  and 
Tommy  Loates  was  also  of  the  quiet,  gentlemanly 
type,  much  sought  after  by  the  best-class  racing 
owners. 

Sainfoin's  Derby  victory  in  the  following  year  was 
marked  by  the  upsetting  of  a  hot  favourite  in  Surefoot. 
This  colt  had  won  the  Two  Thousand  in  good  style,  and 
being  a  taking  animal  to  look  at,  many  people  thought 
the  Derby  was  all  over  bar  the  shouting.  In  common 
with  most  racegoers  I  backed  Surefoot  and  thought 
my  money  as  good  as  won.  One  of  the  reasons  which 
prompted  this,  apart  from  Surefoot's  merit,  was  the 
sale  of  Sainfoin  to  Sir  James  Miller  not  long  before  the 
Derby.  Nothing  will  ever  convince  me  that  John 
Porter    thought    Sainfoin    would    beat    Surefoot    at 
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Epsom.  If  that  had  been  the  case  I  do  not  think  there 
would  have  been  a  sale. 

The  fact  that  Surefoot  was  a  non-stayer  was  not 
accepted  until  after  his  Derby  defeat.  Until  that 
happened,  even  some  of  the  stable  connections  believed 
Surefoot  would  get  the  Derby  course,  as  I  was  soon  to 
learn  in  the  paddock  at  Epsom. 

Watching  this  Derby  very  closely  I  saw  that  from  the 
moment  Tattenham  Corner  was  rounded,  Surefoot 's 
chance  was  hopeless.  Sainfoin  had  got  the  inside 
position,  and  Liddiard  was  soon  at  Surefoot  with  the 
whip  when  the  field  came  up  the  straight  in  order  to 
keep  with  the  leaders.  Although  Liddiard  rode  the 
big,  brown  colt  very  well  indeed,  he  was  beaten  out  of  a 
place.  Going  into  the  paddock  after  the  race,  I 
happened  to  hear  Liddiard  say  to  Jousiffe,  Surefoot's 
trainer  :  "  Haven't  I  always  told  you  he  couldn't 
stay  !  "  Apparently  the  jockey's  previous  warning  had 
been  disregarded. 

Hearing  such  a  good  judge  as  Liddiard  pronounce 
this  emphatic  opinion  of  Surefoot  was  valuable  in- 
formation, and  when,  shortly  afterwards,  Surefoot 
turned  out  for  the  Ten  Thousand  Pounds  race  held 
at  Leicester  at  that  time,  and  was  opposed  by  Memoir, 
I  backed  the  latter  and  retrieved  my  losses  over  Surefoot 
in  the  Derby  with  interest.  The  Leicester  race  was 
over  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  Memoir  won  very 
comfortably,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

A  really  fine  example  of  a  stayer  was  Common,  who 
follows  Sainfoin  on  the  roll  of  Derby  winners.  Around 
Common's  victory  lies  a  very  remarkable  tale.  At  one 
Windsor  Meeting,  shortly  after  Common  had  won  the 
Derby,  a  rough-looking  man  walked  up  to  Fry,  the 
leviathan  bookmaker,  and  enquired  the  price  of  Common 
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for  the  St.  Leger.  Fry  looked  at  his  roughly-garbed 
punter,  and  thinking  that  he  would  only  want  to  back 
Common  for  a  few  pounds,  replied,  "  I'll  lay  you  two  to 
one."  "  Right  you  are,"  said  the  punter,  "  I'll  have 
;fio,ooo  to  £5,000,"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word 
puUed  £5,000  in  notes  out  of  his  pocket  and  handed  the 
amount  over  to  the  astonished  bookmaker.  Fry  booked 
the  bet,  and  the  roughly-dressed  backer  went  away. 

Fry  told  me  on  Wimbledon  Station  platform  one  day 
that  he  never  thought  any  more  about  this  bet  until 
after  Common  had  won  the  St.  Leger  ;  then  he  said : 
"  This  rough  diamond  came  up,  dressed  in  the  same 
clothes  he  had  worn  at  Windsor,  to  draw  his  £15,000.'' 
Fry  had  to  write  out  a  cheque  for  the  amount,  with  a 
special  note  to  his  bankers  to  explain  the  unusually 
large  payment.  It  was,  Fry  told  me,  the  largest  cash 
transaction  he  ever  had  as  a  bookmaker,  and  well  it 
might  have  been. 

The  manner  in  which  Common  won  his  race  for 
this  St.  Leger  drew  a  high  tribute  from  that  splendid 
trainer  and  judge  of  a  thoroughbred,  Robert  Peck. 
We  stood  close  together  watching  the  race,  and  as 
Common,  on  whom  George  Barrett  never  stopped 
plying  his  whip  for  the  last  half  mile,  got  safely  past 
the  winning-post.  Peck  exclaimed :  "What  a  game  horse, 
and  what  a  stayer  he  must  be  to  run  on  under  the  whip 
like  that !  " — and  Robert  Peck,  of  all  men,  knew  a  stayer 
when  he  saw  one.  He  it  was,  in  my  opinion,  who  by 
skilful  training  helped  to  make  Hampton  the  great 
staj^er  he  was. 

Favourites  for  the  Derby  in  the  'eighties  were  pretty 
successful,  but  with  Sir  Hugo  beating  La  Fleche  when  a 
40-1  chance  in  1892,  the  patchy  results  of  the  'nineties 
began.     I   could   never   quite    understand   the   great 
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filly's  defeat  in  the  Derby.  To  my  mind  she  would 
have  beaten  Sir  Hugo  nine  times  out  of  ten  over  the 
course.  She  won  the  One  Thousand,  Oaks,  St.  Leger, 
and  Cambridgeshire  as  a  three-year-old,  a  far  better 
record  than  was  Sir  Hugo's.  The  old  saw,  "  It's  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,"  comes  to  my  mind 
when  I  remember  Sir  Hugo's  Derby.  Like  most 
racegoers,  I  backed  the  filly  La  Fleche  to  win  it,  and 
when  a  friend  of  mine  asked  me  what  price  I  could  get 
him  about  Sir  Hugo,  I  felt  the  compassion  for  him 
which  all  men  of  experience  feel  for  the  tyro. 

Nevertheless,  strange  things  happen  at  Epsom, 
especially  in  the  Derby,  so  I  sauntered  over  to  Dick 
Dunn,  and  asked  him  Sir  Hugo's  price.  "  Forty  to 
one,"  he  replied.  I  think  it  was  a  "  tenner  "  my  friend 
wanted  on  Sir  Hugo,  so  that  the  bet  for  him  would  be 
£400  to  £10.  When  I  saw  the  despised  bearer  of  Lord 
Bradford's  colours  come  up  on  the  top  ground  to  beat 
La  Fleche  by  three-quarters  of  a  length  I  felt  rather 
foolish,  for  I  had  told  my  friend  he  was  throwing  his 
money  away.  However,  I  went  to  collect  the  £400  from 
Dick  Dunn,  it  being  a  cash  transaction,  and  he  greeted 
me  with,  "  You  are  a  lucky  man,  Mr.  Scott.  You  always 
win,"  which  remark,  I  am  afraid,  was  not  exactly  pour- 
ing oil  on  the  troubled  waters  of  my  La  Fleche  wagers, 
not  to  mention  my  remarks  on  Sir  Hugo's  chance  before 
the  race. 

Sir  Hugo  was  trained  by  Tom  Wadlow,  who  was  a 
trainer  of  repute  over  thirty  years  before,  having  the 
horses  of  the  redoubtable  Captain  Christie,  whose  all 
white  colours  were  associated  with  George  Fordham  in 
many  a  coup  when  I  was  quite  a  lad. 

It  is  not  very  often  that  one  sees  three  such  com- 
manding animals  as  filled  the  first  three  places  in  the 
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Derby  of  1893.  Isinglass  was  the  winner,  Ravensbury 
second,  and  Raeburn  third.  Isinglass  was  the  laziest 
horse  I  ever  saw,  but  whenever  Tommy  Loates,  who 
used  to  ride  him,  called  for  an  effort,  it  was  always 
forthcoming.  It  was  unfortunate  for  Ravensbury  to 
have  been  foaled  in  the  same  year  as  Mr.  MacCalmont's 
champion.  Isinglass  always  carried  too  many  guns 
for  Ravensbury  whenever  they  met,  but  that  Ravens- 
bury was  a  clinking  good  horse  nobody  can  deny.  I  saw 
him  win  the  Manchester  November  Handicap  under 
9st.  41b.  in  heavy  going,  and  100-6  was  freely  laid 
against  him  doing  it,  so  impossible  seemed  the  task. 

Of  Harry  Barker,  Ravensbury 's  jockey,  it  must  be 
said  that  he  mixed  it  on  the  flat,  over  hurdles,  and  a 
country  in  a  manner  seldom  seen  nowadays.  To  have 
ridden  the  second  horse  in  the  Grand  National  and 
Derby  in  the  same  year,  as  he  did,  is  a  feat  well  worthy 
of  a  niche  in  Turf  history. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  victory  of  Ladas  for  Lord 
Rosebery  in  1894.  None  of  the  fifty-four  Derbies  I 
have  been  privileged  to  witness  gave  me  more  pleasure 
than  this  one.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  see  a  good  horse 
like  Ladas  an  easy  winner  in  the  "  primrose  and  rose 
hoops  "  of  his  lordship  after  twenty  years  of  patient 
waiting. 

Ever  since  the  late  'sixties  I  had  been  an  ardent 
follower  of  Lord  Rosebery's  fortunes  on  the  Turf, 
because  Dalmeny,  his  Scottish  seat,  is  so  near  to  my 
birthplace  ;  also  because  his  lordship,  when  a  very 
young  man,  was  one  of  the  first  racing  owners  with 
whom  I  came  into  contact  when  travelling  round  to  the 
various  meetings.  When,  later  on,  I  became  fast 
friends  with  poor  Harry  Constable,  who  was,  I  am  sure, 
the  finest  horseman  of  the  many  to  wear  the  primrose 
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and  rose,  my  interest  in  his  lordship's  horses  became 
intense.  Controversy  (1876)  won  the  Lincoln  Handi- 
cap for  Lord  Rosebery,  and  six  other  races  that  year, 
and  around  the  Lincoln  victory  can  be  told  a  tale. 

I  can  testify  personally  to  the  delight  with  which 
his  lordship  hailed  this  colt  Controversy's  success. 
When  Constable  came  into  the  paddock  on  Controversy 
after  the  race,  Lord  Rosebery  went  to  meet  him,  and  not 
waiting  to  reach  up  and  shake  his  jockey's  hand,  gave 
his  leg  a  good  shake  instead  out  of  sheer  pleasure  and 
high  spirits.  It  was  this  same  horse  Controversy  which 
caused  an  amusing  incident  at  Edinburgh  in  1878. 
Lord  Rosebery  had  sent  Controversy  to  this  meeting 
expressly  to  win  the  Edinburgh  Gold  Cup,  which 
trophy  that  year  took  the  form  of  a  replica  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  monument  in  Princes  Street  Gardens,  Edin- 
burgh. Harry  Constable,  of  course,  rode  Controversy, 
and  everyone  was  prepared  for  an  easy  victory ; 
but  the  unexpected  happened  as  Controversy 
broke  down  in  the  race,  which  was  won  by  Mars,  a 
horse  owned  by  a  Newcastle  publican  named  Tom 
Brown,  quite  a  well-known  figure  at  Northern  meetings. 

Now  Lord  Rosebery  had  been  very  keen  to  win  the 
Cup  that  year,  so  when  Tom  Brown  let  drop  a  hint  in 
the  weighing-room  that  the  trophy  held  no  senti- 
mental value  for  him,  Lord  Rosebery  at  once  made  an 
offer  to  buy  it,  which  was  accepted.  Tom  Brown's 
reason  for  wishing  to  part  with  the  cup  won  by  Mars 
was  rather  humorous.  Quoth  he,  "  My  lord,  if  I  take 
this  cup  down  to  my  public-house  in  Newcastle,  I 
shall  require  the  services  of  two  policemen  to  guard  it. 
You  want  the  cup,  and  I  can  do  with  the  money,  so 
your  lordship  had  better  have  it."  Thus,  in  spite  of 
Controversy  breaking  down,  Lord  Rosebery  got  the 
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trophy  he  desired.  Mars,  the  horse  which  won  the  race, 
turned  out  good  enough  to  win  the  Manchester 
November  Handicap  the  following  year,  so  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Controversy  would  have  won  if  he  had  kept 
sound. 

Another  story  about  the  owner  of  Ladas  which  I  must 
tell  is  one  concerning  the  parliamentary  election's  in  the 
early  'eighties.  Prior  to  this  election,  the  Midlothian 
Division  of  Scotland  had  been  held  for  the  Conservative 
Party  by  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith  for  such  a  long  time 
that  the  seat  had  come  to  be  regarded  by  all  and  sundry 
as  "  safe,"  and  very  "  safe  "  at  that.  The  Earl  of 
Dalkeith,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  very  confident 
that  no  one  could  unseat  him  at  Midlothian.  Lord 
Roseberj^  took  up  the  challenge  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal 
Party  and  brought  that  great  politician  and  statesman, 
William  Gladstone,  up  to  Midlothian  expressly  to  win 
the  constituency  over  to  Liberalism,  and  incidentally 
prove  that  the  seat  was  not  so  impregnable  as  the  Earl 
of  Dalkeith  had  imagined. 

The  franchise  in  those  days  was  extended  only  to 
property  owners  or  tenants  at  a  fairly  high  rental,  and 
the  task  of  finding  out  who  were  entitled  to  votes  must 
have  been  a  nightmare  for  those  concerned.  I  happened 
to  own  some  land  in  the  constituency  at  the  time,  and 
can  testify  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  was  can- 
vassed by  Lord  Rosebery  on  behalf  of  Gladstone. 
When  his  lordship  called  on  me,  I  was  on  the  point  of 
going  to  London  on  business.  After  we  had  had  a  chat 
and  looked  over  my  horses,  I  promised  to  make  a  special 
journey  back  from  London  to  Scotland  in  time  to  vote 
for  Gladstone.  This  I  did,  and  was  glad  to  do  it  to 
please  one  who  has  always  had  the  interests  of  the  Turf 
so  much  at  heart.     It  was  during  this  election  campaign 
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that  Gladstone  made  a  speech  in  the  Waverley  Market, 
Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  before  one  of  the  biggest 
crowds  that  famous  thoroughfare  has  ever  seen.  I 
need  hardly  add  that  he  was  returned  the  victor  in 
this  famous  electoral  battle. 

After  Sir  Visto  had  won  the  second  Derby  for  Lord 
Rosebery,  visitors  to  the  famous  Downs  were  treated 
to  that  epic  battle  between  Persimmon  and  St.  Frus- 
quin.  This  race  provided  almost  a  duplicate  of  the 
struggle  between  Bend  Or  and  Robert  the  Devil,  the  loser 
in  each  case  was  close  to  the  rails  and,  in  my  opinion, 
St.  Frusquin  would  have  about  dead-heated  with  Per- 
simmon if  Tommy  Loates  had  had  more  room  on  his 
whip  hand.  About  a  hundred  yards  from  home  Per- 
simmon ranged  alongside  St.  Frusquin  and  Tommy 
Loates  had  to  use  his  whip  with  the  left  hand  instead 
of  the  right.  The  pair  were  being  ridden  hard  at 
the  finish,  and  I  do  think  this  made  a  difference.  How- 
ever, there  could  be  no  question  that  Persimmon  was 
the  better  animal  over  a  distance  of  ground  later  in 
the  year.  How  quickly  the  great  crowd  at  Epsom 
spotted  the  winner  in  Persimmon  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  the  cheers  rang  out  for  King  Edward 
before  Persimmon's  number  went  into  the  frame  ;  and 
what  a  cheer  it  was.  I  have  never  heard  anything  like 
it  on  a  racecourse.  Yes,  the  victory  of  Persimmon 
for  his  royal  owner  fairly  made  the  historic  Downs 
shake. 

The  Derbies  since  Persimmon's  year  are,  I  imagine, 
too  fresh  in  the  memories  of  racegoers  to  need  reitera- 
tion, but  one  of  them,  Flying  Fox's  to  wit,  led  to  so 
much  discussion  that  I  feel  emboldened  to  make  a  few 
remarks  concerning  it. 

It  was  a  moot  point  with  many  people  who  saw  the 
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race  whether  or  not  Holocaust  would  have  beaten 
Flying  Fox  had  he  stood  up  instead  of  falling  and 
breaking  one  of  his  legs.  My  opinion  is  that  Holocaust 
would  certainly  have  won.  When  the  accident  occurred, 
Sloan  on  Holocaust  was  in  front,  on  the  rails,  and  going 
like  a  winner,  or  I  have  never  seen  one.  Moreover, 
Sloan  had  not  asked  his  mount  a  question  up  to  that 
point  and  he  was  well  in  line  for  the  winning-post. 
Flying  Fox  was  a  lucky  winner  of  that  Derby  without  a 
shadow  of  doubt. 

Another  outstanding  point  where  these  more  recent 
Derbies  are  concerned,  was  the  cruel  luck  which 
attended  those  two  good  colts  of  Sir  John  Thursby's, 
John  o'  Gaunt,  and  his  son  Kennymore.  It  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  thunderstorm  breaking 
over  the  course  which  frightened  St.  Amant  into  beat- 
ing John  o'  Gaunt  in  1904,  and  the  race  was  really  a 
triumph  for  Kempton  Cannon,  who,  by  letting  the 
impetuous  bearer  of  the  blue  and  yellow  go  as  he 
pleased,  was  round  Tattenham  Corner  and  home  before 
the  rest  of  the  field  could  strike  a  blow  at  him. 

With  Kennymore  fate  was  very  unkind.  I  went 
over  to  see  the  start  in  1914,  and  remember  that  just 
as  the  tapes  rose,  Kennymore,  who  had  been  giving  a 
lot  of  trouble  at  the  gate,  reared  and  swung  round  the 
opposite  way  to  which  the  rest  of  the  field  were  facing. 
If  ever  a  horse  stood  out  in  the  paddock  as  likely  to  win 
the  Blue  Riband,  it  was  surely  Kennymore  that  year. 
Compared  with  him  most  of  the  others  looked  cobby 
and  outclassed,  but  he  would  not  face  the  tapes  calmly 
and  away  went  a  glorious  chance  of  wiping  out  his 
sire's  defeat  ten  years  before. 

In  connection  with  this  1914  Derby  is  a  story  which 
reads  more  like  an  occurrence  of  fifty  years  ago  than 
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comparatively  recent  times.  One  of  the  principals  in 
it  is  a  friend  of  mine  of  some  twenty-five  years'  standing, 
who  related  it  to  me  at  Epsom  this  year. 

A  jockey,  it  appears,  met  my  friend  in  Nottingham — 
both  live  there — just  before  the  Derby  meeting  at 
Epsom  in  1914,  and,  telling  him  he  had  just  left  the 
employment  of  a  well-known  trainer,  said  that  he  had 
a  very  good  mind  to  go  to  Epsom  and  try  his  luck  at 
getting  some  mounts.  Being  a  very  genial  man,  as  most 
racing  people  are,  my  friend  gave  the  jockey  every 
encouragement,  and  away  he  went. 

On  Derby  day,  before  racing,  my  friend  met  the 
jockey  on  the  course,  and  the  latter  rather  startled  him 
by  saying  :  "  I  have  a  mount  in  the  Chipstead  Plate, 
which  I  think  I  shall  win,  and  a  mount  in  the  Derby." 

"  The  Derby  !  "  my  friend  exclaimed.  "  Why, 
whatever  are  you  going  to  ride  in  that  ?  " 

"  Peter  the  Hermit,"  was  the  jockey's  reply.  My 
friend  made  a  note  of  the  name,  and  they  parted. 

When  racing  started,  my  friend's  mind  became 
absorbed  in  his  business,  and  he  thought  no  more  of 
the  matter  until  the  Derby  field  came  out.  Then,  con- 
sulting his  race-card,  he  looked  down  the  horses  for 
Peter  the  Hermit,  but  in  vain.  It  was  not  on  the  card. 
"  He  (the  jockey)  must  be  heading  for  the  lunatic 
asylum,"  my  friend  thought. 

But  when  the  numbers  went  into  the  frame,  the 
name  of  Peter  the  Hermit  was  chalked  up,  with,  right 
enough,  the  jockey  as  his  pilot.  Starting  at  loo-i, 
unconsidered  and  unknown,  Peter  the  Hermit  was 
third  in  a  huge  field  of  thirty  runners. 

Who  says  romance  is  dead  ? 

Much  discussion  of  recent  years  has  ranged  round  the 
type   of   animal   required   to  win   the   Derby.     After 
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having  seen  so  many  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying, 
with  Betsy  Prig,  "  there  ain't  no  sich  thing."  Horses 
of  all  sizes  and  shapes  have  won  it  in  my  time,  and  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  do  so.  The  only  quahty  which 
can  be  styled  essential,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
ability  to  come  downhill  at  racing  pace. 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

Dick  Dunn's  Cradle  Gift — He  Bets  in  Kind — Dick  Dunn  as  a  Poet — 
Making  Bad-tempered  Horses — Lance  Logan's  Rise  to  Fortune 
— Ascot  Champions  I  have  Seen — Boiard  a  Real  Champion. 

Those  who  only  know  Ascot  in  its  present  well-groomed 
splendour  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  in  the  late 
'sixties  and  early  'seventies  the  Royal  Heath  was  a 
rough-and-ready  place. 

In  many  ways  it  resembled  Epsom  Downs  during 
Derby  week. 

On  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  cheaper  enclosure 
were  refreshment  booths,  and  immediately  below  these, 
right  down  the  side  of  the  course  close  to  the  rails, 
were  swarms  of  gypsies  with  their  caravans,  coconut 
shies,  swings,  roundabouts,  and  similar  attractions  for 
the  rustics  on  holiday.  In  fact,  these  rustics  were  a 
large  proportion  of  the  crowd,  especially  on  Cup  Day 
(Thursday),  when  they  would  drive  up  on  the  Heath 
in  farm  carts,  brewers'  drays,  and  so  on. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  visit  to  Ascot  in  1867. 

From  an  unclouded  sky  the  sun  shone  brilliantly 
down  on  a  typical  Victorian  gathering.  All  the  ladies 
wore  the  fashionable  garment  of  the  day,  the  crinoline. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  women  of  to-day  realise 
what  a  universal  garment  the  crinoline  really  was.  The 
dress  which  the  greatest  ladies  in  the  land  wore  at 
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Ascot  was  also  the  dress  worn  by  women  farm-workers 
at  their  tasks  in  the  fields.  True,  the  material  used 
ranged  from  the  finest  silks  to  rough  homespuns,  but 
the  style  was  exactly  the  same. 

Ascot  in  the  'sixties  was  nothing  hke  the  fashion 
show  it  is  to-day.  The  silk  hats  and  frock  coats  out- 
numbered the  crinohnes  by  at  least  twelve  to  one  ! 

But  now  the  tables  are  turned,  and  the  exquisite 
creations  of  Hanover  Square  utterly  subdue  mere 
man's  conventional  garb,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  man 
who  now  declared  the  fair  sex  to  be  in  a  minority  at 
Ascot. 

A  feature  of  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  in  those 
Victorian  Ascots  was  the  heading  of  the  Royal  pro- 
cession up  the  course  by  the  Master  of  the  Horse  and 
the  huntsmen,  whips,  etc.,  of  the  Royal  Staghounds  in 
their  purple  livery. 

Superbly  mounted,  these  horsemen  evoked  admira- 
tion even  from  those  whose  lives  were  spent  among 
thoroughbreds.  With  the  abolition  of  the  Royal  Stag- 
hounds  this  part  of  the  Royal  procession  ceased  to  be, 
much  to  my  regret. 

This  apart,  however,  I  have  no  regrets  for  the  past 
where  Ascot  is  concerned.  Beside  the  wonderful 
stands,  the  beautiful  green  carpet  of  the  course,  and 
the  exquisitely-dressed  gathering  on  the  lawn  we  know 
to-day,  the  unimposing  buildings,  roughly-kept  turf,  and 
sombrely-attired  crowd  of  fifty  years  or  so  ago  would 
fade  almost  into  insignificance.  Although  a  good-sized 
volume  could  be  written  around  most  of  the  races  that 
constitute  Ascot's  programme,  suffice  to  record  here 
some  of  the  incidents,  humorous  and  otherwise,  wit- 
nessed during  the  fifty-three  years  I  have  been  there. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  is 
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from  the  general  public's  point  of  view  not  only  the 
most  interesting  event  at  Ascot,  but  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  fiat-racing  season,  so  I  will  commence  with 
that. 

A  most  impressing  point  about  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup 
is  the  number  of  runners  it  attracts  year  after  year. 
The  smallest  field  ever  to  turn  out  for  it  was  fourteen 
runners.  This  was  in  1886,  when  Mr.  W.  G  Stevens 
brought  Despair,  an  aged  horse  from  Ilsley,  to  win 
under  7st.  131b.  Only  on  twelve  occasions  in  its  long 
history  has  the  race  had  fewer  than  twenty  runners ; 
while  on  thirty  occasions  the  field  has  numbered  twenty- 
five  and  upwards,  a  truly  remarkable  record  among  the 
big  handicaps. 

After  Mr.  Hay  and  myself  had  seen  the  Epsom 
Derby  Meeting  in  1867  we  went  on  to  Ascot,  then  to 
Oxford,  and  back  to  Scotland.  I  remember  little  about 
the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  of  that  year,  but  in  1868  Sir  Joseph 
Hawley's  Satyr  won  with  Jimmy  Adams  up. 

A  lot  of  money  changed  hands  over  this  race,  as 
the  layers  were  inclined  to  take  liberties  with  Satyr 
owing  to  his  bad  forelegs  ;  indeed,  Jimmy  Adams  told 
me  afterwards  that  he  was  afraid  Satyr  would  not 
get  through  the  race  safely,  and  feared  an  accident  to 
himself. 

Ante-post  betting  on  the  race  at  this  time  was  of 
tremendous  volume,  and  when  the  entries  came  out  a 
big  market  was  immediately  established.  In  1869  I 
backed  my  first  winner  in  Lord  Wilton's  See  Saw, 
ridden  by  Jimmy  Grimshaw,  if  memory  serves  me 
rightly.  Together  with  the  Stewards'  Cup  at  Goodwood 
and  Portland  Plate  at  Doncaster,  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup 
was  a  pp.  race,  that  is  play  or  pay,  there  being  no 
acceptance  stage,  so  long  odds  were  obtainable  when  the 
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entries  were  published  ;  in  See  Saw's  case  40-1  being 
offered.  Bringing  off  a  long  shot  like  this  occasionally 
adds  zest  to  the  sport. 

Eight  years  later,  the  year  after  Sir  John  Astley's 
Hopbloom  won,  another  winner  turned  up  for  Lord 
Wilton  in  Cradle,  a  four-year-old  by  his  previous  winner 
See  Saw.  I  always  thought  Cradle  one  of  the  most 
aptly-named  horses  running.  Over  Cradle's  victory 
hangs  a  tale  in  which  Dick  Dunn,  the  famous  book- 
maker of  the  day,  figured  in  the  role  of  an  affectionate 
parent.  He  was  a  friend  of  mine  right  until  his  death, 
and  I  can  vouch  for  its  accuracy. 

Dick  Dunn  won  such  a  large  sum  of  money  over 
Cradle's  victory  that  he  straightway  purchased  a  fifty 
guinea  cradle  at  Maple's  for  his  baby  boy,  as  a  memento 
of  the  occasion.  He  went  even  further,  by  saying  he 
would  have  the  boy  christened  Richard  Cradle  Dunn, 
thus  following  the  example  of  Tom  Cannon  some  years 
before,  when  he  christened  his  son  Mornington,  after  he 
had  won  the  Somersetshire  Stakes  on  a  horse  of  that 
name. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  remembrance 
of  Dick  Dunn  in  Tattersalls  during  one  black  meeting 
for  backers  at  Ascot.  Nearly  everyone  had  gone  through 
their  cash  or  credit  limit,  so  Dick  Dunn  promptly 
offered  to  take  bets  in  kind.  "  Bring  up  your  watches, 
rings  or  other  jewellery,"  he  cried,  "  I'll  take  them  if 
you  have  no  money."  A  layer,  after  an  exceptionally 
good  time,  can  afford  to  be  ribald  at  the  expense  of  his 
unfortunate  punters.  Vice  versa,  he  feels  just  the 
opposite  when  he  has  been  peppered  by  the  favourites, 
and  I  recall  when  Dick  Dunn  fell  a  victim  to  this,  too,  at 
Ascot.  It  was  the  year  that  the  great  French  horse 
Verneuil    swept    the    board    of   Ascot's    big   prizes. 
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Verneuil  won  the  Gold  Vase,  the  Gold  Cup,  and  the 
Alexandra  Plate  that  year,  and  was  a  stayer  of  the 
highest  degree. 

After  Verneuil  won  the  Vase,  everyone  fastened  on 
to  the  horse  for  the  Gold  Cup,  and  Dick  Dunn  had  a 
very  bad  race.  As  the  Frenchman  passed  the  post  a 
winner,  he  threw  his  betting-book  up  into  the  air,  and 
the  leaves  becoming  loose  fluttered  all  over  the  ground 

in  Tattersalls'  ring.     "  The  book's  all  gone  to  h ," 

Dick  Dunn  shouted,  and  then  proceeded  to  pay  out 
from  memory,  which  in  his  case  was  pretty  good. 

His  eccentricities  were,  as  may  be  imagined,  at  times 
rather  expensive.  For  instance,  another  favourite 
trick  of  his  was  to  take  the  name  of  a  horse  and  rhyme 
it  with  the  odds.  One  day  at  Stockbridge,  when  race 
meetings  were  held  there,  I  benefited  nicely  by  one  of 
Dick  Dunn's  poetic  effusions.  I  wanted  to  back  Golden 
Gate,  a  colt  owned  by  Mr.  "  Foxhall  "  Keene,  and 
enquired  its  price.  Looking  at  his  book,  Dick  Dunn 
saw  that  very  little  was  entered  against  the  colt,  so 
he  promptly  started  to  call : 


One  hundred  to  eight 

Golden  Gate, 
One  hundred  to  eight 

Golden  Gate. 


I  took  this  price  with  glee,  and  Golden  Gate  started 
at  6-1  and  won.  Through  his  penchant  for  rhyming 
Dick  Dunn  laid  me  double  the  proper  odds. 

The  winner  to  follow  Cradle  was  Julius  Caesar,  a 
beautiful  dark-brown  horse,  but  possessed  of  a  savage 
temper,  like  Despair  who  won  a  few  years  afterwards. 
My  experience  of  these  bad-tempered  animals  is  that 
they  are  nearly  always  smart  racehorses  when  in  good 
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trim.  Take  Tristan  for  instance.  Here  was  a  good 
one  if  you  like,  but  his  temper  was  always  manifest, 
even  in  running,  when  his  ears  would  lay  right  back, 
and  give  this  otherwise  grand-looking  creature  a  rogue's 
appearance.  I  think  many  bad-tempered  horses  are 
made  so  in  the  stable. 

No  more  ferocious  animal  than  Count  Batthyany, 
the  half-bother  to  Kingcraft  I  have  previously 
mentioned,  could  have  existed  when  he  came  to  our 
stable  at  Congleton  in  the  'sixties,  yet  before  long  we 
were  playing  together  with  my  whip,  and  he  allowed  me 
to  mount  him  in  his  box,  and  would  walk  out  into  the 
yard  quite  quietly.  When,  however,  the  "  lad  "  who 
did  him  in  the  stable  led  him  out  and  tried  to  mount, 
the  "  Count  "  would  rear  and  paw  the  air  with  his  fore- 
legs like  a  mad  horse.  I  have  no  doubt  that  bad  stable 
treatment  caused  this,  and  causes  many  a  case  of  bad 
temper  in  what  should  be  a  tractable  animal.  In  fact, 
I  am  constrained  to  say  that  thoroughbred  horses  have 
a  higher  level  of  intelligence  than  many  of  the  human 
beings  round  about  them.  That  they  can  be  taught  to 
do  almost  anything  will,  I  think,  be  generally  admitted. 

One  can  hardly  dwell  on  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  with- 
out mentioning  the  name  of  Captain  Machell,  the 
greatest  handicap  specialist  in  living  memory.  Man- 
darin, which  won  the  year  after  JuHus  Caesar ;  Elzevir, 
Suspender,  and  Knight  of  the  Thistle,  were  all  horses 
which  he  managed.  In  Mandarin's  year  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents,  and  the  same  conditions  prevailed  when 
Victor  Wild  won.  Ascot  in  weather  like  this  loses 
much  of  its  glory.  If  ever  there  was  a  case  of  a  horse 
being  a  gold  mine  for  its  owner  it  was  surely  Victor 
Wild.  Mr.  Tom  Worton,  the  lucky  man  in  this  case, 
bought  the  big  horse  for  about  250  guineas,  I  believe,  at 
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Portsmouth  Park,  after  it  had  won  a  seUing  race.  From 
this  Victor  Wild  went  on  to  win  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup, 
and  the  "  Jubilee  "  twice. 

There  was  never  any  attempt  to  keep  the  horse's 
merits  from  the  public,  and  this  no  doubt,  coupled  with 
his  feats  on  the  course,  made  Victor  Wild  the  popular 
idol  of  his  day  ;  in  fact,  Tom  Worton,  who  kept  the  Half 
Moon  Hotel  at  Dulwich,  openly  advertised  it  whenever 
his  horse  was  likely  to  win.  Going  in  to  see  him  just 
before  Victor  Wild's  second  "  Jubilee,"  I  was  attracted 
by  a  large  notice  posted  up  in  the  bar.  This  ran  : 
"  Do  not  ask  any  questions  over  the  bar.  Victor  Wild 
will  win  the  Jubilee."  This  Victor  Wild  did  at  20-1, 
and  the  little  people  who  take  an  interest  in  racing 
from  afar  off,  as  it  were,  won  more  money  than  on  any 
other  occasion  I  can  remember. 

Reference  to  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  would  be  in- 
complete without  noticing  those  occasions  when  Peter 
and  Morion  were  winners.  Peter  belonged  to  Sir  John 
Astley  (The  Mate),  and  was  without  doubt  the  best 
horse  ever  to  carry  his  colours. 

Just  before  the  Manchester  Cup  was  run  in  1881,  Fred 
Archer  asked  Sir  John  if  he  would  let  him  ride  Peter 
in  that  race,  "  for,"  said  Fred,  "  if  you  will  let  me  ride 
Peter,  I  will  get  the  Captain  (Captain  Machell)  to 
strike  out  Valour,  and  then  you  will  be  sure  to  win  "  ; 
but  Sir  John  Astley  was  an  owner  who  stuck  hard  and 
fast  to  his  jockeys,  and  at  this  time  Charlie  Wood  was 
first  jockey  to  him.  So,  in  reply  to  Archer's  request, 
he  said,  "  No,  I  am  not  afraid  of  Valour,  Charlie  Wood 
will  ride  him,  and  he  will  win." 

So  that  the  racing  public  should  not  have  any  doubt 
as  to  Peter's  jockey.  Sir  John  Astley  published  the 
fact  in  the  Sporting  Press  that  Charlie  Wood  would  ride 
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Peter  in  the  Manchester  Cup.  No  doubt  this  made  Fred 
Archer  very  anxious  to  win  on  Valour,  and,  after  riding 
one  of  his  tremendous  finishes,  he  just  got  home,  Charlie 
Wood  and  Peter  being  second.  After  this  Sir  John 
gave  way  when  Archer  wanted  to  ride  Peter  in  the  Royal 
Hunt  Cup,  but  this  was  the  only  occasion  I  ever 
remember  Sir  John's  regular  jockey  making  way  for 
another. 

Nobody  who  saw  that  race  for  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup 
is  ever  likely  to  forget  it.  Like  most  people,  I  had  a 
good  stake  on  Peter,  and  when  the  field  came  over  the 
rise  where  the  white  flag  is  dropped  to  indicate  the 
"  off,"  the  canary  jacket  carried  by  Peter  could  not  be 
seen  among  the  leaders.  It  transpired  that  Peter,  a 
horse  of  peculiar  temper,  not  only  came  away  slowly 
from  flagfall,  but  gave  a  display  of  mulishness  before 
the  field  had  gone  a  furlong.  Archer,  always  at  his 
best  on  an  animal  of  this  kind,  leaned  forward,  patted 
the  big  horse's  neck,  and  very  soon  had  him  going 
again. 

When  first  I  sighted  Peter  in  the  race  he  was  quite 
twenty  lengths  behind  the  other  runners,  and  I  would 
have  cheerfully  laid  50-1  against  him  winning.  He  was, 
however,  a  big,  long-striding  horse,  and  the  handicap 
was  not  so  severe  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  case  of  a 
smaller  animal  up  the  hill  at  Ascot.  Archer  rode  a  most 
judicious  race,  not  trying  to  make  up  the  lost  ground 
too  quickly,  and  by  the  time  the  Spagnoletti  board 
was  reached  he  had  drawn  up  into  a  sixth  or  seventh 
place.  Then  he  started  to  ride  Peter  hard,  and  in 
no  race  for  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  have  I  seen  the  winner 
go  through  his  horses  so  quickly  in  the  last  furlong. 

It  all  seemed  so  ridiculously  easy,  and  yet  Peter  had 
given  the  rest  something  like  a  hundred  yards'  start. 
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the  most  remarkable  ending  to  the  race  one  could  expect 
to  see. 

Morion's  year,  1890,  is  a  milestone  in  my  Ascot 
memories,  because  of  the  two  big  gambles  on  the  winner 
and  Miss  Dollar,  a  mare  owned  by  Charlie  Archer,  who 
finished  second. 

Morion  was  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
about  whom,  as  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  I  shall 
have  some  stories  to  tell  later  on.  The  Duke's  interests 
were  in  agricultural  problems  rather  than  the  Turf, 
and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  he  was  a  betting 
man  at  all ;  but  in  the  case  of  Morion,  someone  (whether 
connected  with  the  stable  or  not  I  do  not  know)  had 
an  even  bigger  plunge  on  the  three-year-old  colt  than 
Charlie  Archer  had  on  Miss  Dollar.  In  the  ring  there 
seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  money  for  both  of  them,  and 
when  talking  it  over  with  a  big  bookmaker  named 
Lance  Logan  just  before  the  race,  he  advised  me,  as  an 
old  friend,  to  back  Morion. 

Although  the  colt  was  grand  looking,  with  a  nice 
action,  I  thought  he  was  weighted  up  to  the  hilt  with 
7st.  91b.,  and  told  Lance  Logan  so.  "  Too  much 
weight !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Perhaps  the  weight  of  my 
commission  to  back  him  will  make  you  change  your 
mind."  "  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked  him.  "  Ten  thousand 
pounds,"  he  replied.  This  incident  serves  to  show  that 
it  is  not  always  the  owner  backing  the  horse  when  big 
money  goes  on.  Indeed,  it  is  on  horses  belonging  to  the 
non-betting  or  mildly-betting  owners  that  some  of  the 
biggest  dashes  are  made. 

A  little  story  of  Lance  Logan  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  ups  and  downs  of  those  who  seek  fortune  as  layers 
of  odds  in  Tattersalls'  ring.  I  happened  to  meet  him 
at  Shrewsbury  Races  some  years  before  the  Morion 
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incident,  when  looking  for  an  hotel  or  somewhere  to  spend 
the  night.  Accommodation,  however,  was  not  to  be 
obtained  in  the  town  at  any  price,  so  we  decided  to  go 
out  a  few  miles  into  the  country.  At  length  we  found 
a  cottage  where  the  housewife  was  prepared  to  let  us 
have  a  room.  After  we  had  inspected  and  approved 
of  it,  Logan  remarked  to  the  good  woman,  "  I  suppose 
you  will  want  to  charge  us  fourpence  a  night  for  this." 
I  smiled,  but  said  nothing,  while  the  lady  agreed  on 
fourpence  a  night  as  her  charge  for  each  of  us  in  respect 
of  the  room.  When  we  were  alone  I  laughed  heartily, 
but  Logan  remarked  :  "  What  are  you  laughing  for  ? 
I  couldn't  afford  to  give  her  much  more  at  the  moment." 
When  some  years  later  he  took  one  of  the  stateliest  resi- 
dences in  the  Kew  district,  with  a  home-farm  and  other 
appurtenances  of  a  wealthy  man,  we  had  many  a  jest 
over  our  Shrewsbury  experience.  I  imagine  there  are 
few  layers  in  business  nowadays  who  could  lose  £5,000 
a  day  for  a  fortnight,  as  Lance  Logan  once  did,  and 
through  it  all  not  turn  a  hair. 

Ascot  is  always  productive  of  high-class  fields,  but 
I  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  such  a  field  for  the  Gold 
Cup  as  in  1874,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  race  in  Turf 
history.  French  challengers  were  always  in  evidence 
when  those  famous  partners,  Count  Lagrange  and  Mr. 
Lefevre,  were  associated  in  the  'seventies,  and  they  were 
usually  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  our  horses  over 
here. 

Boiard,  the  French  colt  to  win  the  Gold  Cup  in 
1874,  defeated  Flageolet  (second),  another  French 
horse;  Doncaster,  Marie  Stuart,  Gang  Forward,  and 
Kaiser.  The  first  and  second  in  the  Two  Thousand 
Guineas  ;  the  first,  second,  and  third  in  the  Derby  ; 
the  Oaks  winner  ;   the  first,  second  and  third  in  the 
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St.  Leger ;  and  the  first,  second  and  third  in  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Paris — this  was  a  field  indeed  to  contest 
the  Ascot  Gold  Cup.  Boiard  won  by  three-quarters 
of  a  length,  proving  that  the  excuses  made  for  Doncaster 
twelve  months  before,  when  Boiard  beat  the  Derby 
winner  easily,  were  without  solid  basis.  I  think 
Boiard  easily  the  best  horse  to  come  over  the  water 
in  my  time  ;  better  even  than  Epinard. 

Looking  backward  over  a  lifetime  of  Ascots  pro- 
duces a  vista  of  many  other  great  horses  beside  Boiard. 
To  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  horse  seen  there  during 
that  time  would  arouse  much  discussion,  no  doubt,  for 
people  visit  Ascot  who  are  never  otherwise  seen  on  a 
racecourse,  although  they  may  be  good  judges  of  a 
horse.  That  it  may  arouse  memories  of  past  joys  on 
the  Royal  Heath  must  be  my  excuse  for  naming  what 
I  think  are  the  best  horses  to  win  the  principal  events 
there  since  1867. 

In  naming  them,  I  am  merely  giving  an  opinion, 
based  on  long  observation  of  the  thoroughbreds  in  the 
various  races,  and  do  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  it 
will  agree  with  the  verdict  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
Sport  of  Kings. 

Taking  the  races  in  the  order  they  are  usually  de- 
cided, we  come  first  of  all  to  the  Ascot  Stakes.  A  com- 
paratively recent  winner  in  Willonyx  is  my  first  choice 
here,  though  Ravensbury  and  Rosicrucian  run  him 
pretty  close.  No  one  ever  admired  the  son  of  William 
the  Third  more  than  I  did,  and  his  untimely  death  was 
a  great  loss  to  breeders.  It  will  be  many  a  day  before 
we  see  another  horse  shoulder  gst.  5lb.  and  win  the 
Cesarewitch  so  easily  as  Willonyx  did,  and  this  on  top 
of  victories  in  the  Ascot  Stakes  and  Gold  Cup  that  year. 
Next  comes  the  Coventry  Stakes  (two-year-olds),  and 
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there  can  be  no  hesitation  about  awarding  the  palm  to 
The  Tetrarch,  who  was  easily  the  fastest  animal  I 
have  ever  seen.  No  horse  ever  won  his  races  in  the 
same  effortless  fashion  (with  the  sole  exception  of  that 
race  at  Sandown  when  having  the  worst  of  the  start). 
I  do  not  think  Ormonde  would  have  stood  a  chance  with 
The  Tetrarch  as  a  two-year-old  over  five  or  six  furlongs 
judging  from  the  manner  in  which  the  pair  won  their 
races.  Certainly  Ormonde  never  squandered  a  field 
of  smart  two-year-olds  as  The  Tetrarch  did  in  the  Rous 
Memorial  Stakes  at  Goodwood  in  1913.  The  spotted 
wonder  literally  lobbed  home  alone,  with  the  others, 
whips  hard  at  it,  toiling  along  lengths  and  lengths 
behind.  Even  Princess  Dorrie,  a  really  nice  filly, 
who  subsequently  won  the  One  Thousand  and  Oaks, 
was  made  to  look  like  a  hack.  The  inability  of  The 
Tetrarch  to  be  trained  as  a  three-year-old  was  the 
biggest  disappointment  the  Turf  has  been  subjected  to 
for  many  a  year. 

My  Gold  Vase  champion  is  that  great  horse  Isonomy. 
It  is  now  forty-five  years  ago  since  Isonomy  won  the 
Gold  Vase  at  Ascot,  and  a  glance  at  some  of  the  other 
horses  to  win  the  race  during  this  period  will  reveal  how 
highly  I  rate  the  son  of  Sterling.  Verneuil,  Tristan, 
St.  Gatien,  The  White  Knight — Isonomy  strikes  me  as 
superior  to  them  all.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  late 
John  Porter,  too,  that  Isonomy  was  one  of  the  two 
greatest  stayers  ever  through  his  hands,  the  other  being 
Rosicrucian. 

Much  has  been  written  about  bargains  in  thorough- 
breds of  recent  years,  but  all  things  considered  there 
have  been  few  greater  bargains  than  Isonomy  was. 
Isonomy  cost  only  360  guineas  as  a  yearling,  and  won  the 
Ascot  Gold  Vase,  Ascot  Gold  Cup  twice.  Goodwood  Cup, 
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Brighton  Cup,  Great  Ebor  Handicap,  Doncaster  Cup, 
and  Manchester  Cup.  Isonomy,  to  my  mind,  was  a 
horse  that  no  reasonable  weight  would  have  stopped 
in  any  of  the  races  mentioned.  In  fact,  he  was  such  a 
slashing  type  that  he  would  probably  have  gone  no 
faster  under  a  stone  less.  I  have  often  felt  that  with 
horses  of  his  build  weight  cannot  be  assessed  on  the 
same  plane  as  with  animals  of  normal  conformation. 
Isonomy's  Manchester  Cup  win  was  positively  brilliant. 
Carrying  gst.  I2lb.  he  beat  a  big  field  easily,  ridden  by 
Tom  Cannon,  if  memory  serves  me  aright.  Tom  Cannon 
and  Isonomy — the  memory  of  this  combination  is  one  of 
the  comforts  of  old  age. 

M}^  old  favourite  Petrarch  tops  the  list  in  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Stakes.  I  have  already  written  much  about 
this  beautiful  animal,  so  will  rest  content  by  reiterating 
my  opinion  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  he  would 
have  been  one  of  the  select  band  of  triple-crowned 
heroes  of  the  classics,  instead  of  having  only  the  Two 
Thousand  Guineas  and  St.  Leger  to  his  credit. 

Nobody  could  mention  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  nowa- 
days and  forget  Irish  Elegance.  I  made  Mr.  James 
White's  grand  horse  out  to  be  a  far  more  genuine  animal 
than  Peter,  and  considered  him  to  be  better  than  Peter 
was  on  that  account.  In  fact,  Irish  Elegance  I  consider 
to  be  second  only  to  Prince  Charlie  and  Springfield 
among  all  the  great  horses  who  have  raced  up  to  a 
mile  during  the  last  sixty  years,  and  that  is  high 
enough  praise. 

That  beautiful  filly  Pretty  Polly  must  have  my  vote 
in  the  Coronation  Stakes  because  of  her  great  speed.  I 
do  not  think  for  a  moment  Pretty  Polly  was  such  a  good 
stayer  as  Apology,  Parson  King's  One  Thousand,  Oaks, 
St.  Leger,  and  Ascot  Gold  Cup  winner,  but  I  did  not 
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share  the  opinions  freely  given  after  Pretty  Polly  had 
won  the  Oaks,  that  Major  Loder's  filly  would  not  stay 
the  St.  Leger  course.  I  was  in  an  excellent  position  to 
see  that  Oaks  finish,  and  noticed  with  most  people  that 
Pretty  Polly  changed  her  legs  close  on  the  winning- 
post.  "  She  is  tiring,"  was  the  conclusion  most  people 
at  once  jumped  to,  forgetting  that  easing  a  horse  after 
a  strong  gallop  will  cause  it  to  change  its  legs  too. 

I  have  already  cited  the  race  between  Petrarch 
and  Snail  in  the  Liverpool  Cup  as  an  instance  of  this. 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  late  John  Porter 
was  among  those  who  thought  Pretty  Polly  could  not 
stay  a  longer  course  than  the  Oaks,  but  as  it  turned 
out  she  won  the  St.  Leger  all  right,  and  there  was  no 
changing  of  legs  towards  the  finish  of  that  race. 

Among  the  winners  of  the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes  is 
Ormonde.  The  fame  of  this  "  horse  of  the  century," 
as  he  undoubtedly  was,  needs  no  embellishment  by  me. 
To  mention  his  name  is  sufficient  explanation  why  I 
take  him  as  the  best  winner  of  the  race  I  have  seen. 

In  naming  Boiard,  the  French  winner  of  the  Ascot 
Gold  Cup  in  1874,  as  the  best  horse  to  win  it  in  my  time, 
I  am  not  unprepared  for  criticism.  In  face  of  such  as 
Petrarch,  Isonomy,  Verneuil,  St.  Simon,  Isinglass, 
Persimmon,  La  Fleche,  etc.,  etc.,  it  is  bound  to  meet 
with  disapproval ;  .  but  Boiard  defeated  the  most 
representative  field  of  classics  winners  I  ever  saw,  and 
would  have  won  the  Alexandra  Plate  the  next  day,  in 
addition  to  the  Gold  Cup.  if  he  had  been  more  judici- 
ously ridden.  Custance,  who  rode  King  Lud  and  beat 
Boiard  in  the  latter  event,  always  maintained  this,  and 
went  to  the  length  of  saying  so  in  his  book  published 
somethirty  years  ago.  As  it  was,  Boiard wasonly  beaten 
a  neck.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Boiard  was  one 
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of  the  best  horses  ever  seen  on  the  Royal  Heath  during 
the  last  fifty  odd  years,  if  the  actual  test  of  the  race- 
course is  accepted. 

The  best  New  Stakes  winner  I  have  seen  was  Galo- 
pin,  and  there  was  no  doubting  the  impression  this 
famous  horse  made  when  winning  it.  I  have  already 
mentioned  his  bad  habit  as  a  two-year-old  of  galloping 
with  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  this  peculiarity  was  also 
noticeable  in  Belladrum,  another  rattling  good  winner 
of  the  New  Stakes  in  1868.  Galopin  was  ever  one  of 
my  favourites  among  the  thousands  of  thoroughbreds 
I  have  seen  on  the  Turf.  His  treatment  of  Lowlander 
in  that  memorable  match  was  at  once  a  revelation  and 
a  lasting  lesson  to  me  in  matters  where  classic  and 
handicap  horses  are  concerned. 

The  Hardwicke  Stakes  brings  me  back  to  Ormonde, 
who,  of  course,  stands  out  even  among  the  select  band 
which  won  this  race  in  the  'eighties.  When  Ormonde 
won  the  Hardwicke  Stakes  in  1887,  there  were  only  four 
runners,  but  they  were  Ormonde,  Minting,  Bendigo,  and 
Phil.  The  merits  of  Ormonde  and  Minting,  who  finished 
only  a  neck  behind  the  former  after  a  tremendous 
finish,  may  be  gauged  by  the  distance  Bendigo  finished 
third  behind  them.  Here  was  a  horse,  although  seven 
years  old,  who  was  good  enough  to  win  the  Jubilee 
Handicap  under  gst.  71b.,  and  run  second  in  the  Cesare- 
witch  that  same  year  also  under  Qst.  71b.,  yet  Ormonde 
and  Minting  finished  lengths  in  front  of  him  at  Ascot. 
This  field  and  the  field  in  which  Boiard  figured  in  the 
Gold  Cup  of  1874  are  the  kind  which  send  even  one 
used  to  Ascot's  select  gatherings  into  superlatives. 

The  Alexandra  Plate,  the  longest  race  now  run  on 
the  flat,  winds  up  the  list  of  Ascot's  big  events.  I  think 
there  is  no  better  example  of  the  changed  policy  with 
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regard  to  high-class  staying  horses  nowadays  than  this 
race  exhibits.  There  was  a  time  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Alexandra  Plate  when  the  best  of  the  year  did  not 
disdain  this  engagement. 

After  seeing  such  as  Rosicrucian,  Musket,  Doncaster, 
Verneuil,  Robert  the  Devil,  and  St.  Gatien  win  it,  one 
does  not  get  enthusiastic  over  such  recent  winners  as 
St.  Eloi  or  Haki. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  decide  between  Robert 
the  Devil,  St.  Gatien,  and  Rosicrucian,  but  I  think  the 
order  in  which  they  are  written  was  the  order  of  their 
respective  merits. 

I  take  Robert  the  Devil  to  be  the  best  of  these, 
remembering  his  Cesarewitch  victory  under  8st.  61b., 
so  soon  after  winning  the  St.  Leger  in  a  veritable 
quagmire. 
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CHAPTER   XIV 

The  Marquis  of  Hastings  as  I  Saw  Him — His  Mode  of  Betting — 
Lady  Elizabeth  a  Picture  on  Derby  Day — Lord  Hartington's 
Goodwood  Adventure — Corunna  and  the  Wokingham  Stakes — 
Marvel  Wins  Stewards  Cup  Twice. 

In  recounting  some  stories  of  the  many  celebrated 
owners  on  the  Turf  during  the  last  sixty  years,  I  shall 
begin  with  a  man  whose  career,  meteoric  though  it  was, 
contained  enough  startling  episodes  to  last  any  ordinary 
life-time  ;   I  refer  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings. 

When  I  knew  him  in  the  latter  half  of  the  'sixties, 
he  was  a  tall,  spare  young  man,  somewhat  of  a  dandy 
in  dress,  with  an  inordinate  passion  for  racing.  He 
backed  his  horses  for  huge  sums  in  the  most  light- 
hearted  manner  imaginable,  and  usually  did  it  in  person. 
Nowadays  the  trusted  commissioner  of  a  stable  or  an 
owner  invariably  handles  the  betting  side  when  any- 
thing big  is  on,  but  in  the  'sixties  owners  of  horses, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  nobility,  rather  liked  to  back 
their  animals  themselves.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
shrewdest  among  them  employed  commissioners  such  as 
Fred  Swindells,  Sir  George  Chetwynd,  Captain  Machell, 
etc.,  etc.,  but  on  the  whole  they  liked  to  have  a  tilt  at 
the  ring  personally. 

Although  his  bets  on  quite  small  races  would  run 
into  thousands  of  pounds,  there  was  never  any  secrecy 
about    them,   and  anyone   standing   by  the   rails  at 
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Newmarket  and  elsewhere  became  familiar  with  the 
sight  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  doing  business  with 
the  big  bookmakers  of  the  day.  The  following  is  a 
typical  instance  of  how  the  Marquis  would  bet. 

At  one  Newmarket  Meeting  before  Lady  Elizabeth 
ran  in  that  disastrous  Derby,  I  was  standing  by  "  Billy  '' 
NichoU,  a  Nottingham  layer,  and  quite  one  of  the 
biggest  bettors  even  in  those  days.  The  runners  for  a 
two-year-old  race,  finishing  at  the  winning-post  down 
by  the  Bushes,  had  just  gone  to  the  starting-point  when 
up  cantered  the  Marquis  on  his  cob.  Tapping  the  rails 
with  his  riding-stick,  a  small  ash  plant,  he  called  out : 
"  Nicholl,  what  is  favourite  ?  "  "  Billy  "  Nicholl 
replied  :  "  Yours  is,  m'lord  !  "  "  What  price  ?  " 
queried  the  Marquis.  "  Evens,  m'  lord,"  came  back  the 
reply.  "  Very  well  then,  an  even  thousand,"  said  the 
Marquis.  "  Will  you  have  it  twice  ?  "  was  Nicholl's 
rejoinder.  "  Yes,  if  you  like,"  was  the  careless  reply 
of  the  young  Marquis,  and,  with  a  flourish  of  his  stick, 
he  turned  his  cob's  head  round,  and  cantered  down  to 
witness  the  finish  of  the  race. 

After  he  had  gone  I  spoke  to  "  Billy  "  Nicholl, 
himself  an  owner  of  numerous  horses,  remarking  that  if 
the  Marquis's  horse  won  he  would  have  a  bad  race,  as 
the  event  was  quite  a  small  one  which  did  not  attract 
much  else  in  the  way  of  betting.  Nicholl  laughed. 
"  Well,  if  his  horse  does  win,"  he  said,  "  the  Marquis 
has  nothing  to  come,"  which  clearly  shows  that  even 
before  the  defeat  of  Lady  Elizabeth  in  the  Derby  the 
young  peer  was  in  the  lowest  of  water  financially. 

Leaving  Nicholl,  I  went  to  "  Bob  "  Howett,  another 
big  layer  from  Nottingham,  and  afterwards  owner  of  a 
Liverpool  Cup  winner  in  Activity.  I  enquired  the 
price  of  the  Marquis's  horse,  and  without  hesitation  he 
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offered  me  3-1.  This  was  a  big  difference  to  the  evens 
NichoU  had  offered  the  Marquis,  and  is  perhaps  another 
pointer  as  to  where  a  large  fortune  went.  This  sort  of 
thing  went  on  prett}^  regularly  just  then.  The  Marquis 
had  but  to  approach  the  rails  to  be  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes,  and  no  matter  what  absurd  prices  were  offered 
against  his  horses,  he  would  take  them  with  equanimity. 
Nothing  apparently  mattered  so  long  as  his  horse  was 
favourite.  That  is  my  well-remembered  impression  of 
the  Marquis  in  the  early  part  of  1868. 

I  have  often  conjectured  the  amount  of  money  he 
would  have  saved  had  he  entrusted  his  commissions  to  a 
knowledgeable  man  like  Captain  Machell,  instead  of,  as 
he  was  in  Hermit's  year,  tilting  at  men  of  his  stamp. 
His  trainer,  John  Day,  was  one  of  the  masters  of  his 
craft.  The  Marquis's  horses  always  looked  a  picture 
whenever  they  turned  out  to  race.  In  fact,  I  can 
remember  that  "  John  Day's  best  polish  "  was  quite 
a  popular  phrase  with  Turf  writers  in  those  times,  when 
the  said  writers  had  far  greater  scope  for  criticism  than 
is  the  case  to-day. 

I  shall  not  readily  forget  Mr.  John  Hay  telling  me  of 
the  scenes  at  Chester  in  1866,  on  his  return  to  Scotland. 
It  was  the  second  year  that  Dalby  won.  Redcap,  the 
Marquis's  horse,  looking  in  grand  trim,  and  Tom  Cannon, 
in  the  scarlet  and  white  hoops,  "  up,"  was  a  hot  favour- 
ite, just  as  Ackworth  had  been  the  year  before  when 
George  Fordham  was  the  pilot.  Mr.  Hay  told  me  that 
the  Marquis  sauntered  into  the  ring  as  nonchalantly  as 
if  it  had  been  a  garden  party  rather  than  a  race  meeting. 
Almost  at  once  he  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
bookmakers,  all  anxious  to  take  his  bets.  When  the 
young  peer's  hand  went  into  his  pocket,  the  layers, 
thinking  he  was  getting  out  his  betting  book,  began  to 
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shout  the  odds  against  Redcap  for  all  they  were  worth, 
but  when  the  hand  was  withdrawn,  it  contained,  not 
his  betting  book,  but  his  case  containing  the  small 
"  whiffs  "  favoured  by  smokers  in  those  days. 

Mr.  Hay  told  me  that  amid  all  the  din  the  features 
of  the  young  Marquis  were  quite  placid,  and  that  he  was 
the  calmest  man  there.  This  was  borne  out  exactly  when 
I  came  into  contact  with  him  a  year  later,  and  I  shall 
ever  maintain  that,  gambler  though  he  was  bej^ond  all 
the  limits  of  common  sense,  there  could  be  nothing  but 
admiration  for  his  coolness  in  circumstances  where 
any  man  might  well  be  pardoned  for  exhibiting 
some  degree  of  excitement.  When  the  Marquis  had 
half  smoked  his  cheroot,  he  began  to  back  Redcap  in  his 
usual  manner.  For  all  the  good  it  did  Bennett,  the 
owner  of  Dalby,  who  defeated  Redcap,  the  Marquis's 
horse  might  just  as  well  have  won.  It  was  a  coinci- 
dence, indeed,  that  these  two  owners,  one  a  member  of 
our  old  nobility,  the  other  a  commoner,  should  be  the 
principal  actors  in  the  Chester  drama  two  years  in 
succession,  and  that  each  should  eventually  ruin  them- 
selves at  the  sport. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  in  my  mind  that  the 
"  unkindest  cut  of  all,"  where  the  Marquis  of  Hastings 
was  concerned,  was  the  defeat  of  his  really  beautiful 
filly  Lady  Elizabeth  in  the  Derby.  In  1867,  Lady 
Elizabeth  won  twelve  races,  including  the  New 
Stakes  at  Ascot,  and  during  the  winter  months  she  was 
one  of  the  favourites  for  the  Blue  Riband.  Talkmg 
about  the  fiUy's  prospects  with  some  of  the  big  men  in 
the  ring  I  discovered  that  the  prospect  of  a  Derby 
victory  for  the  Marquis's  colours  was  just  what  they 
wanted.  The  great  Jackson,  "  Jock  o'  Fairfield,"  as 
he  was  known  to  all  and  sundry  (Fairfield  in  Scotland 
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was  where  he  hailed  from  I  beheve),  I  heard  to  remark  : 
"  It  will  require  this  Derby  to  put  him  straight  "  ;  and 
I  saw  the  Marquis  have  many  a  big  bet  with  him,  so 
he  should  have  known  if  anyone  did. 

Never  did  a  Derby  Day  break  more  auspiciously 
than  on  that  May  morning  in  1868.  I  remember  that 
the  sun  shone  brightly  on  going  that  was  perfect ;  and 
with  the  great  George  Fordham  engaged  to  ride,  small 
wonder  that  only  very  cramped  odds  of  7-4  were  offered 
against  the  filly  which  was  expected  to  temporarily 
end  the  financial  troubles  of  a  popular  young  sportsman 
by  winning  the  Derby. 

In  a  previous  chapter  I  mentioned  that,  on  my  way 
down  to  see  the  horses  in  the  paddock,  I  saw  the  Marquis 
arm-in-arm  with  his  trainer,  John  Day,  wearing  a  con- 
fident smile  of  anticipation  on  his  countenance.  Anyone 
with  an  eye  for  a  good  thoroughbred  must  have  admired 
Lady  Elizabeth  as  she  stood  there  in  the  paddock.  She 
looked  a  veritable  picture,  and  did  John  Day  every 
credit.  It  certainly  was  not  lack  of  attention  on  his 
part  that  lost  the  race.  If  looks  alone  could  win  Derbies 
Lady  Elizabeth  would  have  won  that  one,  but,  un- 
fortunately for  the  Marquis,  they  don't. 

I  mention  my  impressions  of  Lad)^  Elizabeth's  con- 
dition there  in  the  paddock  on  Derby  Day,  because  of 
a  very  sweeping  letter  on  the  subject  written  in  the  Press 
by  Admiral  Rous.  In  this  letter  it  was  stated  that  Lady 
Elizabeth  had  lost  her  form  and  had  "  never  been  able 
to  gallop  the  whole  year."  The  Marquis  of  Hastings 
replied  to  this  in  an  equally  sweeping  manner,  contra- 
dicting the  statements  as  to  the  filly's  condition,  and 
eventually  Admiral  Rous,  in  face  of  an  action  for  libel 
on  the  part  of  the  Days,  admitted  that  he  had  been 
misinformed. 
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As  I  have  already  said,  Lady  Elizabeth  looked  a 
veritable  picture  of  a  trained  thoroughbred  when  I 
looked  her  over  on  Derby  day,  so  I  cannot  think  but 
that  the  Admiral  had  got  on  the  wrong  track. 

When  the  field  swept  round  Tattenham  Corner  in 
the  race  there  were  only  two  horses  in  with  a  winning 
chance,  and  neither  of  them  carried  his  colours.  They 
were  Sir  Joseph  Hawley's  Blue  Gown  and  Baron  Roths- 
child's King  Alfred,  and  ultimately  finished  first  and 
second.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Speculum  was  third 
a  long  way  behind  this  pair,  and  I  never  saw  anything 
of  Lady  Elizabeth  which  justified  the  great  plunge  on 
her.  It  was  a  very  eventful  Derby  in  many  ways. 
First  of  all  there  was  Sir  Joseph  Hawley's  famous 
declaration  which  set  many  tongues  wagging  ;  Baron 
Rothschild  had  also  declared  to  win  with  Suffolk  instead 
of  King  Alfred,  who  finished  second  ;  and  Lord  Ailes- 
bury's  Franchise,  one  of  the  three  fillies  in  the  race, 
broke  a  leg  and  had  to  be  destroyed.  I  cannot  imagine 
anyone  still  alive  who  was  present  at  Epsom  in  1868 
forgetting  that  Derby  Day. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  previous  Derby  won 
by  Hermit  had  cost  the  Marquis  a  pretty  penny — 
£100,000  has  often  been  mentioned  as  the  amount ;  and 
the  heavy  loss  over  Lady  Elizabeth  was  practically  a 
knock-out  blow. 

Two  days  later  the  filly  was  given  a  chance  to  wipe 
out  her  Derby  defeat  in  the  Oaks,  this  time  ridden  by 
Tom  Cannon.  There  was  nothing  like  the  backing  for 
her  that  was  such  a  feature  of  the  Derby  market,  and 
she  finished  down  the  course  behind  Formosa.  The 
latter  was  ridden — a  trick  of  fate  surely — by  George 
Fordham.  The  climax  came  when  the  filly  which  the 
Marquis  thought  such  a  lot  of  finished  last  of  eight  in  the 
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Prince  of  Wales  Stakes  at  Ascot,  the  winner  being  King 
Alfred,  ridden  by  an  old  friend  of  mine  in  Johnny  Daley. 
The  last  time  Lady  Elizabeth  carried  the  colours  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings  was  in  a  £ioo  Plate  at  the  New- 
market Houghton  Meeting  that  year  where  she  occupied 
the  ignominous  position  (for  a  Derby  favourite)  of 
outsider  in  a  field  of  five.  She  ran  third,  beaten  by  The 
Palmer  and  Naivete. 

These  continual  disappointments,  coupled  with  his 
heavy  betting  losses,  proved  too  much  for  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  died,  broken  in 
health  and  wealth,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  I  must 
confess  I  always  liked  him.  He  was  only  a  few  years 
older  than  I  was  at  the  time,  and  he  always  seemed  so 
jolly,  so  unaffected,  and  so  calm,  where  most  people 
(myself  included)  would  have  been  wildly  excited. 

His  romantic  marriage  in  1867  startled  society  no 
less  than  Lady  Elizabeth's  defeat  startled  the  Turf  in 
1868,  but  has  been  so  much  talked  about  that  it  needs 
no  reiteration  in  detail  here.  I  don't  think  any  man 
ever  got  rid  of  a  large  fortune  more  quickly,  unless  it 
was  Benzon,  the  famous  "  Jubilee  "  Plunger,  and  even 
then  the  latter  lost  a  lot  of  money  at  other  pastimes 
besides  racing.  One  thing  the  tragedy  of  the  Marquis 
did  was  to  sharpen  the  wits  of  the  young  men  of  title 
who  survived  him,  and  those  who  followed  him.  Lord 
Marcus  Beresford,  Lord  Lurgan  and  Sir  George  Chet- 
wynd  all  proved  themselves  a  match  for  the  keenest 
brains  in  the  ring,  and  Sir  George  himself  once  declared 
that  he  made  £6,000  a  year  out  of  racing.  Perhaps  it 
is  just  as  well  for  the  sport  that  the  big  bettors  have 
practically  died  out.  In  any  case,  there  are  no  layers 
nowadays  to  accommodate  them,  as  they  were  accom- 
modated in  the  past   by  Jackson,   Nicholl,   Howett, 
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Robinson,  Pickersgill,  Steel,  and  many  another  one  could 
mention. 


Although  he  found  but  little  time  to  attend  race 
meetings  in  person,  there  were  few  owners  whose  colours 
were  more  popular  during  the  'seventies  than  Lord 
Hartington,  the  brilliant  politician  who  afterwards 
became  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  he  kept  a  stable  of 
good  horses  with  the  brothers  Bloss  at  Newmarket. 
Among  the  horses  were  Belphoebe,  a  filly  which  won 
the  One  Thousand  Guineas  in  1877,  and  Monaco,  the 
Goodwood  Stewards  Cup  winner  of  1876.  A  large 
landowner  himself,  his  lordship  often  wore  the  con- 
ventional dress  of  the  shires  in  unexpected  places,  and 
he  once  turned  up  at  Chichester  Station,  en  route  for 
Goodwood,  in  a  suit  of  loose-fitting  tweeds,  with  a 
brown  dust-coat  hanging  over  one  arm. 

The  incident  I  now  relate  provided  the  joke  of  that 
Goodwood  Meeting.  It  appeared  that  Lord  Harting- 
ton had  been  detained  in  the  House  of  Commons  until 
late  on  the  Monday  night,  and  consequently  did  not 
join  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  house  party  on  that  day. 
Instead,  he  caught  a  train  which  landed  him  at  Chichester 
Station  about  noon  on  Tuesday,  the  opening  day  of 
the  Goodwood  Meeting  of  1876.  No  conveyance  was 
there  to  meet  him,  so  Lord  Hartington  cast  a  glance 
towards  the  row  of  cabs  drawn  up  outside.  Scenting 
a  possible  fare,  one  of  the  cabmen  walked  up  to  Lord 
Hartington  and  asked  if  he  wanted  to  go  to  Goodwood. 
Cabby  was  not  a  regular  Chichester  man  but  hailed 
from  Brighton,  otherwise  he  might  have  recognised  Lord 
Hartington.     In   response   to   his   query  his  lordship 
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replied  :  "  Yes,  you  can  drive  me  up  to  the  course." 
The  cabman  eyed  his  loosely-clad  fare  up  and  down  for 
a  moment  and  then  said  :  "  How  many  are  in  your 
party  ?  If  there  are  any  more  I  can  take  you  up  for 
five  shillings  each,  but  if  you  are  going  alone  I  must 
charge  you  a  pound."  "  There  is  only  myself,"  his 
lordship  replied, ''  so  I  shall  have  to  pay  you  the  pound." 

Cabby  mounted  the  box  and  commenced  the  journey 
up  to  the  Grand  Stand  at  Goodwood.  Quite  unaware  of 
the  identity  of  his  fare,  the  cabman  began  to  talk  on 
racing  matters  generally,  and  Lord  Hartington,  sitting 
in  the  open  landau,  listened  patiently  to  the  tips  which 
cabby  had  received  from  various  trainers  and  jockeys 
he  had  driven  up  to  the  course.  Presently  the  cabman 
was  asked  his  opinion  of  Monaco,  a  four-year-old  be- 
longing to  the  very  man  he  was  at  the  moment  driving. 
"  No,"  said  the  cabman  emphatically.  "  I  shouldn't 
back  that  one  if  I  were  you.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton's 
LoUypop  is  sure  to  beat  it,  and  anyhow,"  he  added, 
"  never  back  Lord  Hartington's  horses  when  they  are 
favourites,  because  they  never  win  then."  "  Oh, 
don't  they  ?  "  said  his  lordship  mildly.  "  That's  a 
pity,  for  I  have  had  a  good  tip  about  Monaco." 

After  a  while  the  ducal  residence  hove  in  sight,  and 
cabby  waxed  loquacious  once  more.  "  See,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  Goodwood  House,  "  that  is  where  the  big 
bugs  stay."  "  Oh,  so  that's  where  it  is,"  returned  Lord 
Hartington,  now  enjoying  the  whole  adventure  im- 
mensely. On  arriving  at  the  Grand  Stand  the  cabman 
pulled  up,  and  to  his  great  surprise  was  handed  thirty 
shillings  for  the  journey.  Cabby  lost  no  time  in  en- 
quiring if  he  could  drive  his  passenger  back  to  Chichester 
after  racing  was  finished  for  the  day.  Lord  Hartington 
smilingl}'  said  that  it  did  not  matter,  whereupon  cabby 
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asked  him  if  he  had  secured  lodgings,  "  for,"  he  said, 
"  I  know  a  place  where  they  will  find  you  a  bed  and  look 
after  you  well."  His  lordship  could  not  resist  this 
last  sally,  and  so,  turning  to  the  well-meaning  jarvey, 
he  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  :  "  No,  thanks,  I  am 
going  to  stay  at  the  White  House — that  place  where 
all  the  big  bugs  stay.  I  think  they  will  be  able  to  find 
a  bed  for  me  quite  easily  "  ;  and  with  that  he  walked 
off,  leaving  the  good-hearted  Brightonian  gazing  after 
him  open-mouthed. 

I  happened  to  be  driven  back  to  Chichester  from 
Goodwood  on  the  last  day  of  that  meeting  by  the  same 
cabman  who  had  driven  Lord  Hartington  up  on  the 
Stewards  Cup  day,  and  during  the  journey  he  told 
me  of  his  amusing — in  the  light  of  his  subsequent 
discovery  of  his  fare's  identity — yet  rather  awkward 
experience.  The  story  was  such  a  good  one  that  I 
memorised  his  description  of  the  conversation,  and  it 
was  almost  exactly  as  I  have  set  it  down  here.  Curi- 
ously enough,  I  heard  the  story  told  after  dinner  some 
months  later  by  a  military  friend  of  Lord  Hartington' s, 
Colonel  Harington-Stuart,  of  Torrance  Castle  in  Scot- 
land, so  his  lordship  had  evidently  enjoyed  it  sufficiently 
to  recount  himself. 

A  few  years  after  Monaco  won  the  Stewards  Cup  at 
Goodwood,  I  was  standing  in  the  paddock  at  Ascot, 
looking  over  the  runners  for  the  Wokingham  Stakes  as 
they  were  being  walked  round.  Lord  Hartington 
came  into  the  paddock  with  two  lady  friends,  and 
stood  watching  the  horses  as  they  went  by.  Among 
them  was  Corunna,  a  chestnut  with  four  white  legs  and 
a  blaze  face,  owned  by  himself  ;  and  Corunna  proved  to 
be  the  eventual  winner.  I  could  see  by  his  manner  that 
Lord  Hartington  was  looking  out  for  something  among 
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the  horses,  and  presently  he  asked  me  if  I  could  tell 
him  which  was  Corunna,  his  own  horse.  When  Corunna 
came  past  again  I  pointed  it  out.  "  Of  course  !  " 
exclaimed  Lord  Hartington,  "  I  should  have  known  it 
was  Corunna ;  of  all  the  horses  I  own,  it  is  the  only 
one  I  do  know,  and  that  by  the  four  white  legs  and 
blaze  face." 

This  candid  admission  caused  much  merriment 
among  his  lady  friends.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was 
that,  although  a  prominent  owner  and  a  Steward  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  Lord  Hartington  found  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  was  absorbed  by  the  spirited  debates 
on  agriculture  which  characterised  parliamentary 
sessions  at  this  time,  and  apart  from  attending  Ascot, 
Epsom,  Goodwood  and  other  meetings,  which  are 
in  the  nature  of  a  social  function,  his  visits  to  the 
racecourse  were  few.  Hence  his  ignorance  of  the 
appearance  of  his  own  horses. 

After  Lord  Hartington  had  succeeded  to  the  Duke- 
dom of  Devonshire,  his  horse  Morion  won  the  Royal 
Hunt  Cup,  and  fourteen  years  after  the  Monaco 
incident,  the  Duke  won  the  Stewards  Cup  twice  with 
Marvel,  a  very  speedy  animal  and  a  great  favourite 
with  racegoers.  The  pleasure  of  owning  a  Derby  winner 
never  came  his  way,  although  Dieudonne,  after  winning 
the  Middle  Park  Plate  in  1897,  was  fully  expected  to 
carry  off  the  big  Epsom  event  the  following  year.  This 
Dieudonne  did  not  do,  as  all  the  world  knows,  finishing 
down  the  course  behind  the  loo-i  chance,  Jeddah. 
By  the  irony  of  fate.  Otto  Madden,  who  rode  Dieudonne 
to  victory  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  was  on  the  back  of 
Mr.  J.  Larnach's  utterly-despised  outsider. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

Sir  John  Astley's  Two  Scamps — ^The  Famous  Walk  at  Islington — 
Jimmy  Goater  as  Makeweight — Sir  George  Chetwynd  Has  a 
Bad  Week — Duke  of  Hamilton  Fights  a  Gipsy. 

In  the  course  of  my  association  with  sport  and 
sportsmen  of  almost  every  kind,  I  never  came  across  a 
larger-hearted  man  than  Sir  John  Astley,  the  owner  of 
Peter,  Ostreger,  The  Scamp,  and  other  celebrated 
horses. 

"  The  Mate,"  to  give  him  his  soubriquet,  was  a 
most  popular  figure  on  the  Turf  in  the  'sixties,  'seventies 
and  'eighties.  Once  he  took  a  fancy  to  a  jockey  he 
would  not  hear  anything  against  him,  and  two  famous 
horsemen  whose  privilege  it  was  to  ride  regularly  for 
such  a  sporting  owner  were  George  Fordham  and 
Charlie  Wood.  Fordham  was  always  addressed  by 
Sir  John  Astley  as  "  The  Kid,"  and  such  faith  had 
he  in  the  ability  of  the  great  George  that  he  often 
backed  his  horses  when  Fordham  rode  them,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  jockey. 

I  recall  a  time  at  Lewes  whilst  watching  the  horses 
being  saddled  for  the  Lewes  Handicap,  when  Fordham 
begged  "  The  Mate  "  not  to  back  The  Scamp,  as  the 
jockey  was  quite  sure  in  his  own  mind  that  a  mare 
called  Fraulein,  owned  by  Mr.  Gomm,  would  beat  him. 
It  was  a  glorious  day  on  the  South  Downs  in   1875, 
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and  even  now  I  can  picture  The  Scamp  as  he  jumped 
about  after  being  saddled  behind  the  stand,  when 
Fordham  tried  to  mount.  Sir  John's  horse  had  caught 
sight  of  his  canary-coloured  jacket  on  Fordham  and 
became  quite  upset,  bucking  and  jumping  like  a 
broncho.  In  fact,  he  jumped  about  so  freely  that  I 
made  a  mental  note  of  it,  which  served  me  well  when 
the  horse  came  out  to  win  the  Grand  National  Hurdle 
Race  at  Croydon  some  months  later,  ridden  by  Jimmy 
Adams.  When  eventually  Fordham  managed  to  get 
into  the  saddle,  he  bent  down  and  made  a  last  attempt 
to  dissuade  Sir  John  from  backing  The  Scamp.  "  If 
the  mare  can  only  stay  "  (meaning  Fraulein),  George 
said,  "  she  will  win  easily."  "  Very  well,"  replied  Sir 
John,  "  if  you  think  that  I  will  only  have  a  '  pony  '  on 
mine." 

Fordham  was  an  excellent  judge  at  all  times,  and, 
as  it  happened,  he  placed  the  first  three  before  leaving 
to  canter  down  to  the  start,  naming  Fraulein,  The 
Scamp,  and  Snail,  in  that  order. 

Fraulein  won  in  a  canter,  but  Fordham  and  Charlie 
Morbey  on  Snail  had  a  rare  tussle  for  second  place, 
George  just  getting  there  by  a  neck.  Judging  by  the 
noise  and  shouting  as  the  field  passed  me,  I  imagine 
some  of  the  jockeys  in  this  race  thought  they  were 
bookmakers  instead. 

Early  in  April,  1877,  Sir  John  Astley  organised  a 
match  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  between 
O'Leary,  an  Irishman  from  Chicago,  and  Weston, 
another  American,  the  conditions  being  fair  heel  and 
toe  walking  for  six  days  and  six  nights  without  a  stop 
other  than  for  refreshment  or  a  short  rest.  This  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  sporting  events  of  the  year,  an 
additional  attraction  being  the  present  of  Captain  Webb, 
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the  famous  Channel  swimmer,  as  judge,  and  people 
thronged  the  Hall  during  the  week  to  see  how  the 
contestants  were  doing. 

Sir  John  had  backed  Weston,  the  American,  for 
£500,  but  when  the  prescribed  period  drew  to  a  close, 
O'Leary  had  gained  such  a  commanding  lead  that  it 
looked  any  odds  on  his  winning  bar  a  breakdown. 

I  shall  never  forget  dear  old  Sir  John's  exclamation 
as  I  stood  beside  him  in  the  hall  on  the  final  day.  Turn- 
ing to  me,  with  a  grin,  he  said,  "  The  Scamp  "  (his  horse) 
"  was  beaten  again  yesterday,  and  from  what  I  can  see 

of  it  I  have  another  d d  scamp  who  will  be  beaten 

here  to-day  "  (meaning  Weston).  That  was  typical  of 
him  in  losing  a  wager.  He  met  all  Fortune's  rebuffs 
with  a  smile.  Although  he  sported  grey  hair  and  beard 
in  1879,  Sir  John  was  not  old  as  men  go  nowadays,  being 
51  years  of  age ;  but  even  so  that  is  hardly  the  age  at 
which  men  of  his  physical  proportions  ride  matches  on 
thoroughbreds  at  a  public  race  meeting.  Yet  this  is 
what  he  did  on  his  horse  Drumhead.  The  first  match 
was  against  Mr.  Caledon  Alexander's  mare  Briglia 
(owner  up)  over  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Suffolk  Stakes 
course  during  the  Newmarket  July  Meeting  that 
year. 

Sir  John  recorded  himself  that  he  weighed  i6st. 
61b.  when  he  went  to  scale,  and  Mr.  Alexander  16  st.  ; 
and  certainly  the  scenes  in  the  weighing-room  were  very 
amusing  indeed.  A  quaint  pair  of  jockeys  these  two 
grand  old  sportsmen  made — they  looked  more  like  the 
justices  of  Shakespeare's  "  Seven  Ages."  I  imagine 
this  is  one  of  the  very  rare  occasions  in  living  memory 
that  two  long-standing  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  rode 
in  a  match  on  their  own  horses,  if  not  the  only  occasion. 

Drumhead  won   this   match   very  easily  and  the 
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success  emboldened  Sir  John  Astley  to  make  another 
match,  this  time  with  Mr.  F.  Gretton,  the  celebrated 
owTier  of  Isonomy,  Sterling,  and  other  well-known 
horses.  The  conditions  of  this  match  were  £500  a 
side,  £100  forfeit,  Sir  John  to  ride  Drumhead,  and  Mr. 
W.  Bevill,  the  famous  gentleman  rider  to  ride  Mr. 
Gretton's  Solomon,  level  weights,  i6st.  lolb.  each,  over 
the  last  two  miles  of  the  Cesarewitch  course.  The 
scene  in  the  weighing-room  when  the  match  came  off 
at  Newmarket  First  October  Meeting  was  even  more 
amusing  than  that  during  the  weighing  out  with  Mr. 
Alexander  in  July.  When  Sir  John  sat  in  the  scale 
the  clerk  put  every  weight  in  the  weighing-room  in  the 
opposite  end,  but  found  he  had  not  enough  to  make  up 
the  necessary  poundage.  Everybody  laughed,  of  course, 
but  just  as  the  Clerk  of  the  Scales  was  dispatching  a 
messenger  for  some  extra  weights,  someone  brightly 
suggested  another  person  sitting  at  the  opposite  end 
to  Sir  John  Astley,  with  which  assistance  the  operation 
would  become  simplified.  The  well-known  jockey 
Jimmy  Goater  was  standing  there  looking  on,  so  he 
was  requisitioned  for  the  purpose,  his  weight  at  that 
time  being  exactly  8st.  So  with  Jimmy  Goater  and 
8st.  lolb.  in  weights  to  steady  the  beam,  Sir  John 
weighed  out  for  Drumhead  amid  the  broad  smiles  of 
the  onlookers. 

With  Mr.  Bevill  it  was  an  easier  task,  as  he  was 
riding  fairly  regularly  at  that  time,  and  could  not  have 
scaled  much  over  lost.  Solomon  thus  had  over  5st 
of  dead  weight  to  carry  over  the  two  miles. 

Betting  on  this  match  was  fast  and  furious,  and 
odds  of  6-5  were  eventually  laid  on  Solomon.  I 
myself  backed  Drumhead  for  a  good  stake,  such  a  good 
thing  did  he  look  on  form,  but  the  old  saying,  "  Where 
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there's  smoke,  there's  fire,"  turned  out  to  be  correctly 
reflected  in  the  betting,  for  Drumhead,  who,  it  tran- 
spired, had  a  "  dicky  "  leg,  broke  down  at  the  Bushes, 
leaving  Solomon  to  finish  alone.  It  was  an  unlucky 
ending  to  a  very  sporting  match,  the  like  of  which  one 
never  sees,  or  is  likely  to  see,  in  these  days. 

One  point  in  connection  with  it  rather  puzzled  me. 
That  was  when  Sir  John  wrote  his  excellent  book,  "  Fifty 
Years  of  My  Life,"  in  the  early  'nineties,  he  should  have 
forgotten  to  mention  the  amusing  incident  when  he 
and  Jimmy  Goater  shared  the  scales. 

His  memory  was  usually  very  good,  and  it  is 
curious  that  he  should  have  omitted  a  scene  every 
incident  of  which  I  can  readily  remember  to-day. 


Contemporary  with  "  The  Mate,"  and  looming  even 
larger  in  Turf  history,  was  Sir  George  Chetwynd.  Like 
Captain  Machell,  another  celebrated  manager  of  his 
own  and  other  people's  horses,  Sir  George  was  not 
concerned  with  racing  solely  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  As  I  remarked  in  a  previous  chapter,  Sir 
George  Chetwynd  made  a  nice  income  out  of  the  Turf, 
and  ranks  as  one  of  the  shrewdest  men  I  ever  knew  in 
racing  circles. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  the  sporting  baronet 
were  concerned  with  his  Indian  trip  in  the  'sixties.  At 
that  time  Sir  George  took  a  string  of  thoroughbreds 
out  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  racing  with  the  Arabs 
owned  by  the  native  potentates  ;  W.  Manser,  from 
Newmarket,  going  out  as  his  trainer.  The  expedition 
did  not  pan  out  as  Sir  George  expected,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  came  back  to  England  again. 

Once  home  again,  Sir  George  soon  gathered  a  nice 
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string  of  animals  together,  with  Sherrard  as  trainer 
and  Charhe  Wood  as  jockey.  This  combination  was 
always  bad  to  beat,  for  the  simple  reason  that  each 
member  of  it  was  a  master  of  his  particular  job. 

Sir  George  Chetwynd,  clever  as  he  was  at  placing 
his  horses,  ran  up  against  some  pretty  smart  people  at 
times,  especially  in  the  early'  seventies.  I  remember 
him  catching  a  tartar  over  his  well-known  mare  Lady 
Atholstone  in  the  Winding- Up  Handicap  at  Warwick  in 

1873. 

At  that  time  Warwick,  not  Manchester,  was  the 
final  meeting  of  the  season  under  Jockey  Club  Rules, 
and  the  race,  as  its  name  suggests,  was  the  last  one  on 
the  card,  and  the  last  one  of  the  flat-racing  season. 

Well,  Sir  George  had  had  a  bad  week,  and  with 
Lady  Atholstone  in  rare  form  just  then,  thought  he 
would  lay  the  odds  on  a  bit  to  retrieve  some  of  his 
previous  losses  ;  but  Jacob  Bayliss,  then  betting  with 
the  best  of  them  on  the  rails,  had  a  horse  called 
Sioux  in  the  Winding-Up  Handicap,  and  was  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  he  feared  nothing.  Sioux  had  run 
in  two  other  races  at  the  Warwick  Meeting,  winning 
over  a  mile  with  Mr.  Crawshaw  in  the  saddle  (beating 
Thunderer,  owned  by  Jacob's  brother  bookie,  Charlie 
Head)  and  being  unplaced  to  Charhe  Head's  The 
Knight  afterwards,  which  levelled  matters  up  between 
these  two  layers.  When  the  horses  were  being  looked 
over  before  the  race.  Lady  Atholstone  looked  big 
enough  to  carry  the  little  grey  Sioux,  and  she  was 
immediately  made  a  warm  favourite. 

Whilst  chatting  with  Jacob  Bayliss,  Sir  George 
Chetwynd  came  up  to  back  the  mare.  "  What  price 
mine  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I'll  take  two  to  one,"  replied 
Jacob  Bayliss.     "  No,"  said  Sir  George,  "I'll  lay  you 
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£600  to  £400  on. "  "  Yes, ' '  said  Bayliss  blandly, ' '  twice 
if  you  like."  "  Very  well,"  replied  Sir  George,  "  £1,200 
to £800  it  shall  be."  "  You  can  have  it  again  if  you  like," 
persisted  Bayliss,  but  Sir  George,  scenting  something 
unusual,  replied,  "  No  thanks,  twice  is  enough."  Then 
Bayliss  did  something  very  unusual  for  him.  Before 
Sir  George  Chetwynd  left  us  he  told  him  to  go  and  cover 
all  his  bets  on  Sioux.  Instead  of  accepting  this 
sound  piece  of  advice.  Lady  Atholstone's  owner  laughed. 
"  If  I  cover  it  won't  be  on  that  little  pony  of  yours, 
Bayliss,"   he  remarked  as  he  departed. 

Eventually  "  that  little  pony  "  Sioux  beat  Lady 
Atholstone  by  a  length  and  a  half,  Charlie  Morbey 
riding  the  winner  at  5st.  gib.,  while  Harry  Constable 
was  on  Sir  George  Chetwynd's  mare.  How  true  is 
that  old  racing  expression :  "  They  race  in  all  shapes 
and  sizes  "  !  It  is  action  that  counts  :  size  is  very  little 
draw  back  if  action  is  there. 

Witness  Wheel  of  Fortune,  Hampton,  Bal  Gal,  The 
Bard,  Selene,  and  many  others.  Thus  did  Sir  George 
Chetwynd  wind  up  a  bad  last  week  of  a  bad  year. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  his  star  was  in  the 
ascendant  again.  The  stable  with  which  he  was 
associated  happened  to  strike  on  some  good  horses, 
and  while  these  were  in  form  Sir  George  had  a  high 
old  time. 

I  recall  one  day  at  Old  Hampton  (now  Hurst  Park), 
when  he  approached  the  Clerk  of  the  Course  in  order  to 
get  the  programme  arranged  to  suit  the  travelling 
arrangements  of  his  stable.  Quoth  Sir  George,  quite 
openly,  "  I  am  running  over  forty  horses  this  week,  and 
should  be  obliged  if  you  will  make  the  races  my  horses 
are  in  the  first  three  events  on  the  card,  so  that  I  can 
get  away  early."     He  was  duly  obliged,  and  I  wonder 
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sometimes  if  executives  are  so  accommodating  now. 
This  little  episode  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  I  find 
so  difficult  to  get  people  to  believe,  i.e.,  that  the  Turf 
to-day  is  as  far  in  front  of  the  Turf  fifty  years  ago  in 
organisation  and  administration  as  the  motor-car  is  in 
front  of  the  horse  as  a  means  of  rapid  transport.  The 
public  who  support  the  meetings  now  know  the  time 
a  race  will  be  run  often  as  much  as  a  week  ahead,  instead 
of  having  to  wait  almost  until  the  numbers  go  up,  and 
that  is  only  one  of  the  many  such  improvements. 


A  tall,  powerfully-built  man,  weighing  about  lyst., 
with  the  torso  of  a  bull  and  every  bit  as  strong, 
his  finely-shaped  head  crowned  with  bright  auburn 
hair  ;  thus  would  one  describe  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
who  held  the  title  some  fifty  years  ago. 

At  that  time  the  whole  country  was  caught  up  in 
the  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  boxing,  which  followed  the 
epic  fights  of  Tom  Sayers  and  Tom  King  with  Heenan 
for  the  championship  of  the  world,  and  among  the  many 
young  noblemen  who  took  to  the  fancy,  none  was  more 
proficient  than  the  Duke.  Indeed,  so  good  was  he  at 
the  fistic  art  that  I  fully  believe  he  would  have  beaten 
some  of  the  many  good  professionals  of  the  day  had  a 
match  ever  been  made.  As  it  was,  I  witnessed  two 
sparkling  exhibitions  by  His  Grace  in  the  late  'sixties, 
when  he  was  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-six.  The 
first  of  these  was  an  impromptu  affair  which  took  place 
at  the  Warwick  Race  Meeting,  and  was  not  without  its 
humorous  side. 

Accommodation  then  was  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  fine  stands  and  refreshment  rooms  we  enjoy  when 
attending  a  race  meeting  to-day,  and  my  memories 
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of  the  old  Warwick  course  recall  the  wooden  stand  and 
some  tents  which  were  fixed  up  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  course  for  refreshment  purposes. 

It  happened  that  during  the  afternoon's  racing, 
when  everybody  was  occupied  on  the  other  side  of  the 
course,  some  gipsies  broke  through  the  barrier  of  rope 
enclosing  the  tents  and  began  to  help  themselves 
liberally  to  the  drinks,  etc.,  inside. 

Word  soon  came  across  to  Tattersall's  ring,  and  a 
party  of  young  bloods,  headed  by  the  Duke,  immedi- 
ately went  over  to  oust  the  invaders.  My  word  !  there 
was  a  real  row  for  the  short  time  it  lasted,  but  soon 
the  gipsies  came  tumbling  out  of  the  tents.  It  was  a 
merry  mill,  and  just  rounded  off  the  da3^'s  sport  for  the 
Duke  and  his  friends,  who  laughed  heartily  as  they 
came  back  into  Tattersalls  again. 

Not  long  afterwards,  I  saw  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
engage  in  a  proper  exhibition  with  a  gipsy,  in  which 
boxing-gloves  were  used,  and  the  conventional  square 
of  enthusiastic  onlookers  were  in  evidence. 

This  took  place  at  Goodwood  one  evening  after 
racing.  The  match  must  have  been  fixed  up  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  for  I  knew  nothing  of  it  during  the 
afternoon,  and  would  have  remained  ignorant  of  its 
taking  place  but  for  meeting  Lord  Charles  Innes-Ker, 
himself  a  gentleman  jockey  and  very  handy  with  his 
fists.  Lord  Charles'  first  remark  on  meeting  me  was 
"  Well,  Alexander,  we  shall  see  some  sport  after  racing, 
as  the  Duke  is  going  to  box  a  roman}-."  Naturally 
I  took  good  care  not  to  miss  being  on  the  course  when 
it  duly  came  off.  There  were  not  many  people  abont 
when  the  Duke  took  off  his  coat  to  enter  the  ring,  which 
was  composed  of  drags  on  one  side  and  spectators  on 
the  remaining  three. 

N 
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All  were  keen  to  see  whom  the  Duke  had  for  an 
opponent,  and  when  the  figure  of  a  lithe  man  standing 
about  5ft.  9  or  loin.  stepped  between  the  onlookers, 
most  of  us  recognised  one  of  the  well-known  gipsy 
boxers  going  about  the  country  at  that  time,  and 
consequently  anticipated  a  first-class  bout.  As  the 
young  Duke  stood  up  to  the  gipsy,  however,  the  latter's 
disadvantage  in  weight  was  very  marked,  the  difference 
being  about  5st.  in  the  Duke's  favour.  In  spite 
of  his  huge  bulk,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  exception- 
ally quick  on  his  feet,  as  the  gipsy  found  to  his  cost. 

After  three  sparkling  rounds,  the  young  nobleman 
landed  a  hefty  blow  which  knocked  the  gipsy  clean 
under  the  wheels  of  a  drag,  and  he  was  counted  out. 
There  were  some  very  august  spectators  of  this  merry 
fight,  and  the  romany's  conqueror  was  loudly  clapped 
by  them  as  they  sat  up  on  the  drags. 

When  the  gipsy  was  able  to  get  up,  he  shook  hands 
with  the  Duke,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  plucky  fight 
by  a  shower  of  sovereigns  on  his  coat  which  lay  folded  up 
in  a  corner  of  the  ring.  It  was  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary yet  thriUing  endings  to  a  day's  racing  at 
fashionable  Goodwood  that  I  remember. 

Despite  his  prowess  with  the  gloves,  the  Duke  was 
by  no  means  an  aggressive  personality.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  quite  an  unobtrusive  man,  always  soberly 
dressed  and  disHking  fuss  or  show.  He  could  be 
most  unconventional,  and  in  this  respect  I  remember 
that  at  Ascot  he  once  hailed  a  cab  to  be  driven  to  the 
house  where  he  was  staying  after  the  day's  racing  was 
over.  When  the  cab  pulled  up  before  him,  the  Duke 
looked  inside,  and  seeing  that  it  was  not  very  roomy 
for  a  man  of  his  bulk,  he  jumped  up  beside  the  jarvey 
and  told  him  to  drive  on. 
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During  the  course  of  his  long  association  with  the 
Turf,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  owned  several  smart 
horses.  In  the  late  'sixties  a  very  nice  filly  called 
Leonie  won  for  him  the  Yorkshire  Oaks  and  Nassau 
Stakes  at  Goodwood.  Both  these  races  are  still  in 
existence  to-day.  Leonie's  best  performance  to  my 
mind,  however,  was  her  defeat  of  Sir  Charles  Legard's 
great  handicapper  Vespasian,  when  the  latter  was 
five-year-old,  at  a  difference  of  only  two  pounds.  She 
was  a  nice  filly  for  any  owner  to  possess. 

The  Duke's  leanings  towards  France  and  the 
French  were  reflected  by  the  number  of  French-bred 
horses  which  at  different  times  carried  his  colours. 
The  flying  Lollypop,  winner  of  the  Portland  Plate  in 
1876,  and  Wild  Tommy,  who  nearly  provided  a 
sensational  ending  to  Petrarch's  St.  Leger,  were  two 
well-known  ones,  though  the  sire  of  Wild  Tommy  was 
English  enough,  being  King  Tom,  who  got  Kingcraft, 
the  Derby  winner  of  1870. 

The  Duke  sent  some  very  good  horses  across  the 
water  to  compete  in  the  big  French  races  from  time 
to  time,  and  went  over  himself  to  see  them  run.  In 
this  connection  the  results  of  the  races  for  the  French 
and  EngHsh  Oaks  of  1872  are  worth  recording.  That 
year  the  Duke  won  the  French  Oaks  with  Little 
Agnes,  while  Mr.  Lefevre,  who,  in  partnership  v/ith 
Count  Lagrange,  raced  extensively  in  France  and 
England,  won  the  Enghsh  Oaks  with  Reine,  a  French 
mare.  Quite  an  early  celebration  of  the  entente 
cordiale.  Lollypop,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Port- 
land Plate  winner,  was  a  fine,  big  chestnut  colt,  and 
demonstrated  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  racing  at 
the  Doncaster  Meeting  in  1876. 

On  the  Thursday  the  colt  beat  the  luckless  Sir  John 
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Astley's  Brigg  Boy  by  a  neck  at  level  weights  in  the 
Portland  Plate,  with  a  good  field  of  speedy  horses 
behind.  The  following  day  a  similar  field  turned  out 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales  Plate  over  the  same  distance, 
and  as  Lollypop  had  to  give  Brigg  Boy  ten  pounds  for 
the  neck  defeat  on  the  previous  day,  the  money  simply 
poured  on  the  latter.  I  got  3-1  to  a  good  stake  from 
Tom  King,  the  conqueror  of  Heenan,  who  was  then 
making  a  large  book  in  Tattersalls'  ring,  and  looked 
upon  the  money  as  good  as  won.  The  same  jockeys, 
Huxtable  and  Rossiter,  rode,  but,  to  everyone's  sur- 
prise, Lollypop  beat  Brigg  Boy  more  easily  than  in 
the  Portland  Plate.  So  certain  a  winner  did  Brigg 
Boy  seem  that  7-4  was  hard  to  get  against  him  at 
starting,  while  the  Duke's  colt  was  freely  on  offer  at 

lO-I. 

This  was  not  his  only  horse  to  give  the  backers  of 
favourites  a  fright.  The  day  before  Lollypop  won 
the  Portland  Plate,  the  Duke's  colt  Wild  Tommy,  a 
loo-i  chance,  only  lost  by  a  neck  to  Petrarch  for  the 
St.  Leger.  For  a  long  way  the  pair  ran  neck  and 
neck,  and  the  tense  atmosphere  v/hich  prevailed  until 
Petrarch's  number  went  up  may  well  be  imagined. 

Yet  another  surprising  performance  by  a  horse 
carrying  the  Duke's  colours  was  that  of  Friday,  who,  at 
33-1,  upset  the  long  odds  laid  on  the  picture  horse 
Tristan,  in  the  Goodwood  Cup  of  1882. 

Like  many  another  owner  racing  on  a  large  scale, 
the  Duke  had  to  wait  a  long  time  before  landing  one  of 
the  classics.  His  first  horse  to  do  this  was  Ossian, 
who  won  the  St.  Leger  in  1883.  The  Duke  had  then 
been  racing  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Ossian  was  by 
Salvator,  the  French  Derby  and  Grand  Prix  winner  of 
1875,  so  the  liking  for  French-bred  horses  exercised  by 
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His  Grace  was  not  unfruitful.  Three  years  later,  Miss 
Jummy,  a  beautiful  filly  by  Petrarch,  who  so  narrowly 
defeated  his  Wild  Tommy  ten  years  before,  won  for  the 
Duke  the  Epsom  Oaks,  after  taking  the  One  Thousand 
Guineas  a  few  weeks  before.  She  was  unquestionably 
the  best  bearer  of  his  colours  I  ever  saw. 

For  a  very  wealthy  man  of  title,  living  in  an  age  of 
aristocratic  ascendancy,  the  Duke  was  a  remarkably 
democratic  figure  in  both  tastes  and  habits.  He  was 
accessible  to  the  poorest  racegoer,  and  I  once  saw  a 
coster  boy  walk  up  to  him  and  ask  if  his  horse  had  a 
chance  in  a  steeplechase  at  Croydon,  a  meeting  the 
Duke  invariably  patronised.  In  response  to  the  lad's 
query  the  Duke  smilingh^  told  him  he  thought  he  would 
win,  and  stood  up  in  his  jockey's  landau  to  watch  the 
race,  preferring  that  to  the  greater  comfort  of  the  stand. 

I  have  never  known  a  man  more  generally  esteemed 
in  racing  circles. 
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CHAPTER   XVI 

Congress,  the  Unluckiest  Horse  I  Remember — Casse  Tete,  a  Weed, 
Wins  the  National — The  Story  of  Austerhtz — Rigging  the 
Market  Over  Palm — My  Friend  Dollery—  Poor  Old  Joe. 

If  I  had  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  which  was  the  most 
fascinating  race  under  both  rules,  I  would  unhesitatingly 
declare  for  the  Grand  National.  Nothing  has  ever 
provided  more  thrills  for  me  than  the  four  and  a  half 
miles  of  stiff  country  over  which  the  Blue  Riband  of 
the  Chase  is  decided  at  Liverpool. 

My  introduction  to  the  big  race  was,  as  it  proved, 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  any  lapse  of  memory  con- 
cerning it  out  of  the  question.  For  it  was  in  1868,  the 
first  year  that  The  Lamb  won.  The  next  two  years  it 
was  won  by  The  Colonel,  another  great  chaser ;  and  then 
in  1871  The  Lamb  won  for  the  second  time.  Here  were 
two  horses  whose  performances  would  stamp  their 
names  indelibly  on  the  worst  memory  in  the  world. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  great  Liverpool 
event  since  those  early  days  is,  to  my  mind,  the  gradual 
yet  certain  change  in  the  type  of  horses  contesting  it. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  field  looked  a  good  deal  different 
to  a  keen  horseman  than  the  majority  of  horses  which 
essay  to  jump  the  course  to-day.  None  of  your  flashy- 
looking  leppers  which  go  round  the  park  courses  at 
such  a  pace,   but  more  of  the  solid  hunter  stamp  ; 
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horses  that  looked  Uke  carrying  a  good  weight  to 
hounds.  Consequently  the  pace  from  the  start  is  much 
hotter  now  than  it  was  then,  and  instead  of  most  of 
the  field  standing  up — a  not  uncommon  sight  fifty 
years  ago — the  survivors  now  are  usually  about  half  a 
dozen. 

They  were  schooled  and  raced,  too,  with  the  main 
object  in  view,  the  winning  of  the  Grand  National. 
Most  of  these  early  winners  were  seen  out  but  rarely 
prior  to  the  big  race  ;  when  they  did  appear  in  public, 
it  was  to  contest  some  recognised  test  in  connection 
with  Liverpool — the  Great  Metropolitan  Steeplechase 
over  four  miles  at  Croydon,  for  instance.  The  Old 
Croydon  Steeplechase  course — now  a  golfer's  happy 
hunting  ground — used  to  be  a  fine  public  trial  indeed ; 
and  I  well  remember  Disturbance  (1873)  and  Gamecock 
(1887)  scoring  there  as  a  preliminary  to  scoring  in 
the  Grand  National ;  while  Congress,  ridden  by  that 
veritable  prince  of  gentleman  jocks,  Mr.  E.  P.  Wilson, 
got  past  the  post  in  front  of  Clonave,  was  disqualified, 
and  then  put  up  a  great  fight  with  Regal  at  Liverpool. 

In  the  race  at  Croydon,  Congress  had  Clonave  well 
beaten  as  the  pair  tackled  the  last  fence,  but  appeared 
to  jump  across  the  other  when  landing,  and  although 
finishing  well  in  front  of  Clonave,  Congress  lost  the  race 
in  what  "  Tod  "  Sloan  styled  "  the  objection  chamber." 
When  the  objection  had  been  sustained,  I  went  to 
commiserate  with  E.  P.  Wilson  on  his  bad  fortune  ;  he 
had  struck  a  bad  patch  just  then.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I 
do  seem  cursed  with  bad  luck,  don't  I  ?  "  I  thought 
of  this  remark  a  few  weeks  later  when  he  went  to  the  post 
with  Congress  for  the  Grand  National,  and  did  not 
back  his  mount  for  a  penny,  although  I  admired  his 
riding  so  much. 
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In  this  race,  after  landing  over  the  last  fence  in 
front,  Congress  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Wilson  were  run  out  of  it 
on  the  fiat  by  Regal  and  Joe  Cannon,  but  it  was  a  tre- 
mendous tussle,  and  only  by  a  neck  did  the  shapely 
little  black  win.  Congress  was  the  unluckiest  horse 
not  to  win  a  Grand  National  I  ever  saw,  for,  in  addition 
to  Regal' s  year.  Congress  landed  first  over  the  last 
fence  in  front  of  Austerlitz  in  1877,  ^^^Y  to  lose  in 
the  run  home  again  ;  Joe  Cannon,  curiously  enough, 
rode  Congress  on  this  occasion.  Congress  also  finished 
second  in  the  Grand  Sefton  Steeplechase  won  by  Bar 
One.  Altogether  a  tiresome  experience  for  the  unfortu- 
nate owner  and  trainer. 

The  Grand  National  won  by  Regal  provoked  the 
usual  criticism  from  those  whose  principal  interest 
in  racing  is  confined  to  the  weekly  settlements  with 
their  bookmakers.  The  stable  in  which  Regal  was 
trained  also  provided  the  favourite  for  the  race  in 
Chandos,  and  after  the  latter's  brilliant  displays  over 
the  easy  fences  of  the  park  courses  followers  of  racing 
from  afar  off  fastened  on  to  him  as  a  good  thing  for 
Liverpool.  Had  they  seen  Chandos's  style  of  fencing 
and  galloping,  perhaps  they  would  not  have  been  so 
keen  on  his  Liverpool  prospects. 

Chandos  was  the  horse  which  finished  fourth  behind 
Doncaster  and  the  dead-heaters  Kaiser  and  Gang 
Forward  for  the  Derby  of  1873.  The  horse  carried  his 
head  far  too  low  in  galloping  ever  to  be  any  use  over 
such  big  jumps  as  the  Aintree  ones.  Chandos  went 
through  the  tops  of  the  first  two  fences  and  came  a 
nasty  cropper  at  the  third,  if  memory  serves  me  aright. 
In  any  case,  his  jumping  at  Liverpool  was  execrable, 
and  Jewitt,  the  jockey,  must  have  had  a  very  uncom- 
fortable experience. 
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Now  both  Chandos  and  Regal  were  in  Captain 
Machell's  stable  at  Newmarket,  and  I  have  very  good 
reason  to  know  that  the  Captain  was  the  wrong  man  to 
back  an  uncertain  jumper  at  Liverpool.  Shortly  before 
the  race  fell  due,  I  was  staying  with  Colonel  Harington- 
Stuart  at  Lancaster  Gate,  and  among  the  visitors 
there  was  Captain  Machell  himself.  The  Colonel's 
sister-in-law  was  fond  of  the  National  Hunt  Sport, 
and  I  remember  her  asking  me  what  was  likely  to 
win  the  forthcoming  Grand  National.  I  told  her  to 
ask  the  Captain  ;  if  he  could  not  tell  her,  then  I  was 
certain  nobody  could ;  and  the  Captain's  reply  to  the 
lady's  query  was,  "  You  should  back  Regal.  If  it 
were  a  hurdle  race  Chandos  would  be  my  choice,  but 
Regal  is  such  a  fine,  bold  jumper  that  I  think  he  will 
win  at  Liverpool." 

Coming  from  the  lips  of  the  man  who  of  all  men 
should  have  known  which  was  the  stable  pea,  this 
confirmed  my  previous  impression  that  Chandos  was 
no  horse  to  stand  on  for  a  Grand  National.  It  is  betray- 
ing no  long-kept  secret  to  say  that  the  Captain  had  a 
good  win  over  Regal,  and  at  such  a  nice  price,  too, 
40-1. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  more 
people  go  wrong  over  the  Grand  National  than  any  other 
race,  either  on  the  flat  or  over  a  country.  Take,  for 
instance,  that  occasion  when  a  well-known  sporting 
writer  made  his  famous  pronouncement  about  CasseTete 
in  1872.  I  was  sitting  in  the  train  going  to  Liverpool 
with  Mr.  John  Hay,  when  he  handed  a  copy  of  the  paper 
containing  this  writer's  final  summing  up  of  the 
Grand  National.  I  had  been  talking  to  Mr.  Hay  about 
Casse  Tete's  chance,  so  he  pointed  out  this  writer's 
remarks  on  the  mare.     Writing  entirely  from  memory,  I 
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believe  his  words  were  :  "  If  Casse  Tete  wins  the  Grand 
National,  I  will  eat  her,  saddle,  bridle,  and  all."  This 
racing  scribe's  objection  to  the  mare  was  on  account  of 
her  size,  for  though  she  stood  15.3  she  had  little  more 
substance  than  a  pony,  and  he  came  in  for  a  tremendous 
amount  of  chaff  when  she  won  for  Mr.  "  Teddy " 
Brayley.  It  only  goes  to  show  how  careful  one  must 
be  in  dealing  with  this  race,  for  he  was  one  of  the  best 
judges  of  racing  in  an  age  when  facilities  enjoyed  by 
the  modern  racing  journalist  were  practically  unknown. 
Casse  Tete  had  been  running  in  selling  'chases,  and  once 
changed  hands  for  56  guineas.  When  "Teddy"  Brayley 
bought  her  for  210  guineas  she  was  a  veritable  bag  of 
bones. 

Some  poignant  memories  of  the  Grand  National 
are  to  be  found  when  one  considers  the  number  of 
winners  that  have  encountered  mishap  when  endeavour- 
ing to  win  it  for  the  second  time.  One  such  case,  that 
of  Austerlitz  in  1879,  I  have  exceptionally  good — or 
bad — reason  to  remember.  I  have  often  noticed  com- 
ments on  these  lines  :  "  Mr.  F.  G.  Hobson,  one  of  the 
few  owners  to  ride  his  own  horse  (Austerlitz)  to  victory 
in  the  Grand  National."  I  shall  let  a  little  secret  out 
here  by  saying  that  Austerlitz  only  ran  in  Mr.  F.  G. 
Hobson 's  name,  and  that  the  biggest  share  in  the  Grand 
National  winner  belonged  to  Mr.  B.C.  Harvey,  who,  for 
reasons  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  here,  also 
ran  that  great  horse  of  his,  Hampton,  in  Mr.  F.  G. 
Hobson's  name  practically  the  whole  time  it  was  his 
property.  In  1879,  Austerlitz  was  heavily  backed 
to  emulate  the  feats  of  The  Lamb  and  The  Colonel  by 
winning  the  big  steeplechase  twice,  not  only  by  the 
public,  but  by  Mr.  Harvey  as  well. 

Bob  r  Anson  was  specially  engaged  to  ride  AusterUtz, 
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and  I  had  every  reason  to  anticipate  landing  some  nice 
bets  myself  over  the  horse.  But,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  everyone  connected  with  him,  it  was  found  that 
one  of  Austerlitz's  legs  had  filled  on  the  morning  of  the 
race.  Then  followed  some  anxious  hours  in  which 
everything  possible  was  done  to  get  Austerlitz  to  the 
post.  I  sat  with  the  owner  of  Austerlitz  in  his  carriage 
on  the  course,  talking  the  situation  over  a  few  hours 
before  the  race.  Just  previously  he  had  asked  me  to 
have  a  look  at  Austerlitz  so  that  I  could  give  an  opinion 
as  to  the  advisability  of  running  him. 

The  horse,  in  addition  to  having  a  doubtful  leg,  had 
run  very  light,  as  though  he  had  been  overdone  with 
work,  and  looked  but  a  shadow  of  the  animal  which 
had  won  twelve  months  previously.  As  I  was  telling  Mr. 
Harvey  it  would  be  unwise  to  run  him,  a  man  came  up 
to  the  carriage  window.  The  news  that  Austerlitz 
was  practically  a  forlorn  hope  had  become  known  to  a 
section  of  the  racing  world  which  is  always  ready  to 
exploit  such  situations  for  their  own  personal  gain,  and 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  man  who  represented  this 
little  group  was  that  Mr.  Harvey  should  let  Austerlitz 
go  to  the  post  with  Bob  T Anson  up,  so  that  the  horse 
could  be  laid  against  to  win  a  lot  of  money. 

I  have  always  felt  proud  to  have  known  Harvey  after 
hearing  his  reply  to  this  astounding  overture.  Although 
he  had  run  through  most  of  the  money  won  over 
Hampton  at  Goodwood  two  years  previously,  and  stood 
to  lose  a  considerable  sum  in  bets  made  some  weeks 
beforehand,  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  giving 
this  reply :  "  No,  I  have  never  been  guilty  of  such  a 
dirty  trick  on  the  public  in  my  life,  and  will  not  be 
now  "  ;  and  to  prevent  any  advantage  being  taken  of 
the  situation  by  the  unscrupulous  section,  he  sent  a 
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messenger  forthwith  to  scratch  Austerlitz.  Poor  old 
Harvey  !  If  ever  a  man  had  a  chance  to  make  a  lasting 
fortune  on  the  Turf  he  had,  but  it  was  ever  a  case  of 
"  light  come,  light  go  "  with  him,  and  he  was  never 
out  of  financial  difficulties.  But  he  stood  the  more 
important  test  of  honesty,  and  that  is  the  searchlight 
under  which  everyone  comes  sooner  or  later,  especially 
on  the  Turf. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  scratching  of 
Austerlitz  at  11.55  ^-i^-  ^^  Grand  National  day  after 
the  horse  had  been  favourite  in  the  betting  for  many 
weeks  beforehand  would  pass  without  comment  in 
those  days  when  racing  scribes  had  much  more  licence 
than  is  the  case  to-day. 

In  a  leading  sporting  paper  of  the  times  appeared 
this  scathing  censure  :  "  The  excitement  of  the  early 
day  was  Austerlitz's  scratching  at  the  eleventh  hour,  or 
rather  the  twelfth  hour,  seeing  the  pen  was  put  through 
his  name  within  five  minutes  of  high  noon.  The 
ostensible  cause  of  the  withdrawal  was  a  '  leg  ' — and 
the  one  excuse  will  do  as  well  as  another  or  better,  as 
much  is  suggested  by  the  word.  There  is  an  evil 
savour  about  such  a  performance  as  this,  and  though 
the  unfortunates  who  have  been  shot  must  writhe  and 
bear  it,  they  may  at  least  hope  that  when  spinning 
time  comes  round  and  heads  are  loose,  retributive  jus- 
tice will  get  in  the  way  and  upset  the  pot  within  sight 
of  home."  This  stinging  criticism  was  penned  by 
one  of  the  best-known  sporting  writers  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  but  he  was  completely  wrong  where  the  owner  of 
Austerlitz  was  concerned. 

If  there  was  anything  wrong  with  Austerlitz  before 
the  week  prior  to  the  Grand  National,  Harvey  knew 
nothing  of  it.     Above  all,  he  was  one  of  the  straightest 
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men  who  ever  owned  a  horse,  especially  where  the  public 
was  concerned.  The  Austerlitz  case  is  an  object  lesson 
in  the  folly  of  jumping  to  conclusions. 

Another  good  horse  that  would  have  been  bad  to 
beat  for  the  Grand  National,  had  he  stood  training,  was 
Palm,  on  which  Mr.  Arthur  Yates  won  the  City  Grand 
Annual  Hurdle  race  at  Bristol  in  1876.  After  this 
performance  the  horse  was  kept  well  in  memory  by 
the  pundits  for  the  Grand  National.  As  soon  as  a 
market  on  the  race  was  formed,  and  it  was  formed 
early  in  November  at  that  time,  Palm  became  a  strong 
fancy.  It  was  during  one  of  the  winter  months  that  I 
picked  up  a  newspaper  with  some  quotations  on  the 
race,  and  among  them  noticed  "  Palm.  1,000-80  taken 
and  wanted."  That  same  morning  I  met  the  brother  of 
Palm's  owner,  a  Mr.  Brown,  driving  in  Hyde  Park,  and 
accepted  his  invitation  to  go  for  a  spin  down  to  Hendon, 
where  the  brothers  had  a  farm  close  to  the  Welsh 

Harp. 

During  the  course  of  a  tramp  round  the  various 
paddocks  we  came  to  one  where  a  solitary  horse  was 
turned  out.  He  was  a  fine,  commanding  type  of  ani- 
mal, but  his  coat  was  almost  as  long  as  a  Shetland 
pony's,  and  he  looked  pretty  rough.  "  Which  is  this 
one  ?  "  I  asked  my  host.  He  replied,  "  That  is  Palm, 
the  Bristol  winner,  and  he  is  very  badly  broken  down." 
"  Broken  down  !  "  I  exclaimed.  '  Why,  he  is  nearly 
favourite  for  the  Grand  National !  "  "  Nonsense,"  he 
replied ;  "  I  doubt  if  we  can  ever  get  him  fit  to  run  again." 
When  we  returned  to  the  house  I  showed  him  the 
newspaper  with  Palm's  quotation  at  "  1,000-80  taken 
and  wanted,"  and  I  never  saw  a  more  surprised  man  in 
my  life. 
^  It  was,  of  course,  quite  apparent  that  someone  had 
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"  rigged  the  market  "  for  Palm,  and  as  this  happened 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  obvious  that  the  window 
dressing  so  beloved  of  ante-post  layers  nowadays  is 
anything  but  a  new  science.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Palm 
was  patched  up  again  and  ran  in  quite  a  lot  of  races 
after  the  incident  related  above,  but  his  legs  were  the 
worst  I  have  seen  on  a  horse  in  training,  and  it  was 
touch  and  go  for  every  race  he  ran  in. 

The  saying  "  Never  been  known  to  fall  "  is  an 
unfortunate  one  to  use  when  weighing  up  the  chances  of 
a  Grand  National  candidate.  I  remember  one  instance 
where  this  was  said,  and  the  horse  promptly  proceeded 
to  come  a  cropper,  although  he  had  won  the  Grand 
National  the  year  before,  and  had  a  great  reputation 
as  a  safe  lepper  who  had  never  previously  fallen. 

This  was  Liberator,  who  fell  in  1880,  after  having 
won  in  1879.  I  made  a  nice  little  £100  book  among  my 
friends  on  the  chances  of  the  candidates  getting  the 
course.  One  of  them  thought  I  was  mad  to  lay  him 
2-1  about  Liberator  standing  up,  but  I  think  it  is  quite 
those  odds  even  against  the  safest  of  jumpers  as  a 
rule  at  Liverpool ;  so  many  factors,  other  than  their 
jumping  ability,  are  present  to  bring  about  their 
downfall. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  at  Aintree  the  riders 
themselves  are  often  a  long  way  out  in  their  calculations 
when  summing  up  the  chances  of  their  mounts.  If  I 
had  taken  the  advice  of  my  very  good  friend  W. 
Dollery,  I  should  have  missed  backing  that  good  winner 
of  the  Grand  National  in  1888,  Playfair.  Masson,  who 
rode  for  Tom  Cannon's  Stockbridge  stable,  told 
Dollery  that  his  mount,  Playfair,  would  not  stay  the 
Liverpool  course.  But  I  fancy  Masson  was  pulling 
Dollery 's  leg,  for  no  non-stayer  could  have  won  a  race 
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as  Playfair  did  at  Sandown — I  think  it  was  Sandown — 
over  three  miles  sometime  before.  Three  fast  miles, 
and  running  with  his  head  in  his  chest  at  the  end  of 
them,  was  my  last  impression  of  Plaj^fair  before  DoUery 
told  me  about  his  non-staying  attribute,  and  I  would 
not  be  stalled  off.  It  has  always  been  my  contention 
that  the  experienced  looker-on  sees  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  game  over  the  sticks  than  on  the  fiat.  In  fact, 
he  is  in  a  position  to  see  and  weigh  up  possibilities 
almost  as  much  as  the  man  on  top. 

I  had  a  friendly  half-crown  bet  with  W.  DoUery  over 
a  horse  he  rode  in  Playfair's  Grand  National,  called 
Johnny  Longtail.  The  bet  was  made  on  the  staying 
power  of  Johnny  Longtail.  I  said  that  the  horse  would 
not  get  the  course,  and  Doller}/  was  certain  that  he 
would.  When  the  day  came  round,  Dollery  and  Johnny 
Longtail  negotiated  about  three  miles  quite  safely, 
but  then  Dollery  had  to  pull  his  mount  up,  as  the 
horse  was  stone  cold,  and  most  certainly  would  never 
have  jumped  the  next  fence.  Poor  "  Bill "  Dollery  was 
very  cut  up  at  having  to  do  this,  but  he  admitted  after- 
wards he  had  overrated  the  horse's  staying  power. 

Five  years  after  Playfair's  victory,  Dollery  realised 
the  ambition  of  every  cross-country  jockey,  by  steering 
the  great  Cloister  first  past  the  judge  in  the  Grand 
National.  And  what  a  win  it  was,  Cloister,  carrying 
I2st.  71b.,  won  in  a  canter  by  forty  lengths.  Dollery 
was  one  of  the  most  fearless  riders  who  ever  threw  a  leg 
over  a  horse.  On  Cloister  in  the  Grand  National  he 
made  virtually  all  the  running,  as  was  his  habit.  I 
once  asked  him  why  he  invariably  sent  his  mounts  to 
the  front  straightway  from  the  flag- fall.  "  WeU," 
Dollery  said,  "  I  hate  to  have  the  other  horses  getting 
in  my  way,  and  its  just  as  easy  to  wait  in  front  as 
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behind."  His  "  waiting  in  front "  policy,  so  successfully 
exploited  by  "  Tod  "  Sloan  on  the  fiat,  is  now  a 
permanent  feature  of  race  riding. 

The  history  of  DoUery's  career  is  one  of  the  romances 
of  racing.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  mine  for  many 
years,  and  told  me  that  his  riding  career  was  practically 
an  accident  of  fortune.  In  the  Illustrated  Sunday 
Herald,  dated  March  i8,  1923,  I  wrote,  "  He  went  to 
Swatton's  stable,  where  Mr.  Arthur  Yates's  horses  were 
trained,  not  as  a  jockey,  but  as  a  shepherd  lad.  After 
a  time,  he  was  allowed  first  to  "  do  "  some  of  the  horses, 
then  to  ride  them  about  in  their  work.  Subsequently 
he  became  first  jockey  to  the  stable  and  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful career."  This  statement  about  W.  Dollery's 
early  days  with  Mr.  Arthur  Yates  was  confirmed  in 
that  gentleman's  autobiography  published  early  in  1924. 

In  the  course  of  a  lifetime  I  have  seen  dozens  of 
really  great  horsemen  riding  in  the  Grand  National, 
but  I  don't  think  I  am  far  wrong  in  labelling  Mr.  E,  P. 
Wilson  as  the  equal  of  them  aU,  and  better  than  a  good 
many.  I  never  saw  him  ride  a  bad  race,  and  his  was 
a  great  achievement  when  completing  the  double 
event  on  Voluptuary  and  Roquefort  in  the  Grand 
Nationals  of  1884  and  1885. 

One  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  horsemanship  I  can 
remember  was  Mr.  E.  P.  Wilson's  riding  of  Goldfinder 
at  Sandown  in  the  early  'seventies.  The  Sandown 
Executive  had  instituted  a  four-mile  steeplechase,  and 
a  very  smart  mare  called  La  Veine  was  sent  across 
from  France  to  contest  it.  Johnny  Page,  another  fine 
horseman  of  the  period,  was  engaged  to  ride  La  Veine, 
and  the  mare  was  a  raging  hot  favourite  in  a  biggish 
field  of  good  horses,  while  Goldfinder  was  easy  to  back 
at   100-6. 
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I  had  an  amusing  experience  in  Tattersalls  just 
before  the  race  when  going  to  have  my  usual  stake  on 
E.  P.  Wilson's  mounts.  Seeing  a  man  of  colour,  who  at 
the  time  was  making  a  lot  of  money  as  a  backer  of 
horses,  I  asked  him  what  he  was  supporting  for  the 
race,  and  he  replied  "  Suah,  I'm  backing  Goldfinder. 
Mighty  fine  name  that."  Rastus  was  quite  right,  and 
he  touched  the  ring  for  a  tidy  sum  too.  In  the  race, 
which  E.  P.  Wilson  fairly  stole  from  the  French 
candidate,  Goldfinder  did  the  distance  between  the 
last  two  fences  and  the  winning-post  quicker  than  I 
have  ever  seen  it  done  since,  poaching  such  a  lead  from 
La  Veine  that  the  mare  could  never  get  up. 

It  was  a  great  blow  to  our  cross  channel  neigh- 
bours, as  La  Veine  was  quite  in  the  first  flight  of  their 
jumpers,  and  was  considered  a  gambling  chance  that 
day  at  Sandown.  Like  several  other  four-mile  chases 
which  made  the  National  Hunt  season  so  attractive  in 
bygone  days,  the  Sandown  event  no  longer  exists  ; 
more's  the  pity,  as  it  was  a  first-class  public  trial 
for  the  Grand  National,  and  enabled  racegoers  to 
weigh  up  Liverpool  prospects  with  a  greater  degree  of 
certainty  than  can  be  done  now. 

Nearly  twenty  years  after  his  second  to  Regal  on 
Congress,  I  met  Mr.  E.  P.  Wilson  whilst  walking  down 
the  path  at  Sandown  on  the  way  to  the  station  after 
racing.  He  was  beginning  to  show  white  hairs,  but 
that  his  excellent  judgment  of  a  chaser  was  in  no  way 
diminished  the  following  will  show.  E.  P.  Wilson  had 
five  candidates  for  the  Grand  National  in  his  stables  at 
that  time,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  hopes  of 
winning  the  big  race  with  one  of  them.  "  No,"  he 
replied,  "  mine  will  be  down  the  course,  but  if  you  want 
to   be  on   the   winner,   back   Drogheda."     This  was 
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something  like  a  tip,  for  plenty  of  40-1  could  be  had 
about  Drogheda,  who  won  in  a  field  of  twenty-five 
winners. 

Another  very  fine  gentleman  rider  contemporary 
with  Mr.  E.  P.  Wilson  was  Mr.  C.  Cunningham. 
*'  Charlie  "  Cunningham,  as  he  was  known  to  his  many 
admirers,  but  for  coming  a  terrible  cropper  on  Why  Not, 
one  year,  close  to  the  finish,  would  certainly  have  won 
the  Grand  National  and  achieved  his  greatest  ambition 
on  the  Turf.  When  Why  Not  did  eventually  win  the 
Blue  Riband,  Arthur  Nightingall  was  in  the  saddle. 
My  acquaintance  with  Charlie  Cunningham  began  when 
he  sold  a  very  fine-looking  horse  called  Nero  to  Mr.  John 
Ha}^  Being  a  young  and  enthusiastic  horseman, 
nothing  would  satisfy  me  but  that  I  should  ride  Nero 
home  to  Congleton  from  Kelso  by  road.  I  had  not 
gone  far  before  Nero  lived  up  to  his  name,  rearing  and 
swinging  round  in  trying  to  go  back  to  his  old  Kelso 
stable.  I  was  glad  to  get  Nero  into  our  stable  without 
damage  to  myself  or  the  horse. 

Some  time  later,  when  at  Kelso  races,  I  met  Charlie 
Cunningham  again.  After  we  had  exchanged  greetings, 
he  enquired,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  "  How's  Nero  ?  " 
I  described  my  adventures  when  taking  him  home, 
and  the  immense  difficulty  in  controlling  the  horse  in 
his  exercise  gallops.  "Never  mind,"  he  remarked, 
"  come  and  lunch  with  me  in  the  carriage."  I  assented 
readily  and  quite  looked  forward  to  a  nice  alfresco 
meal.  But  "  lunch  "  proved  to  be  a  large  basket  of 
apples,  than  which,  Charlie  Cunningham  assured  me 
gravely,  "there  were  none  finer  in  the  whole  of 
Scotland."     The  laugh  was  certainly  on  his  side  again. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  Grand  National 
without  reference  to  the  winner  of  1886,  Old  Joe.     This 
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horse  was  a  very  fine  jumper,  as  his  victory  proved, 
but  apparently  his  connections  thought  Old  Joe  capable 
of  winning  the  Cesare witch  that  year  as  well.  When 
Cesarewitch  day  came  round,  rain  poured  in  torrents 
and  conditions  underfoot  should  have  been  all  to  the 
'chaser's  liking.  While  the  race  was  being  run  it 
rained  heavily,  too,  making  visibility  very  bad.  So 
it  happened  that  after  Stone  Clink  had  won  for  Johnny 
Osborne's  stable  and  all  the  rest  of  the  field — as  we 
thought — had  passed  the  post  and  gone  into  the 
paddock,  a  solitary  figure  came  cantering  up  the  course. 
While  the  horse  and  its  rider  were  still  at  a  distance 
someone  near  me  remarked,  "  The  starter's  just  coming 
back.  I'll  take  a  shade  of  odds  he's  had  a  soaking  "  ; 
but  when  the  horseman  got  nearer  I  could  see  he  was 
wearing  colours,  though  they  clung  close  to  his  body 
owing  to  the  soaking  he  had  received.  And  the 
horse  ?  Need  I  tell  you,  dear  readers,  it  was  not  the 
starter  coming  back,  but  the  Grand  National  hero,  poor 
Old  Joe.  He  was,  in  racing  parlance,  beaten  "  ten 
minutes." 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

Buchanan,  the  Ghostly  Winner  of  the  Lincohi — Bismarck's  Bad  Luck 
at  Goodwood — Poor  Boy  and  Neville  Holt — An  Excitable 
Friend — William  Harris,  the  Sausage  King. 

Round  the  principal  handicaps  in  the  racing  calendar 
how  many  a  stirring  tale  could  be  told  of  men  who,  by  a 
stroke  of  luck,  found  themselves  faced  with  an  easy 
fortune,  or  of  a  cleverly-laid  plan  which  achieved  the 
same  end. 

That  old  racing  tag,  "  a  rod  in  pickle,"  was  applic- 
able to  many  big  winners  during  my  early  days  on  the 
Turf.  Indeed,  it  was  quite  a  recognised  practise  to 
run  a  horse  in  a  race  or  two,  discover  some  exceptional 
speed  or  staying  power,  and  then  put  the  animal  by 
for  a  big  handicap  as  something  to  plunge  on.  In 
most  cases  the  horse  got  in  the  race  with  a  good  few 
pounds  less  than  its  fair  share,  and  I  have  known  a  few 
cases  where  the  horse  concerned  could  have  carried 
another  stone  and  then  cantered  away  with  the  race. 

No  better  instance  of  the  latter  can  be  cited  than 
Buchanan,  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap  winner  of  1881. 
This  four-year-old  colt  was  a  grey — almost  white  in 
fact — by  Strathconan,  himself  a  ver\^  light-coloured 
horse,  and  won  the  Lincoln  in  circumstances  which 
none  who  witnessed  it  could  possibly  forget.  The 
Carholme  was  visited  by  particularly  vile  weather  that 
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year,  and  when  the  spectral  shape  of  Buchanan  came 
out  of  the  sleet  many  lengths  in  front  of  the  huge  troop 
of  thirty-five  horses  which  made  up  the  rest  of  the  field, 
it  gave  one  an  eerie  feeling.  It  was  as  though  some 
equine  ghost  was  playing  will-o'-the-wisp  in  front  of 
them  all.  But  it  was  Buchanan  all  right,  and  the  layers 
had  to  pay  out  a  lot  of  good  money  over  his  ten  lengths 
victory. 

Nevertheless,  the  superstitious  section  of  race- 
goers— and  they  were,  and  are,  still  very  numerous — 
were  not  at  all  happy  over  the  grey's  win.  One  man 
declared  to  me  that  it  was  a  bad  omen,  and  ill  would 
befall  someone  connected  with  the  horse.  The  omen, 
if  such  it  was,  was  a  bad  one  without  a  doubt,  for  later 
on  that  year  Buchanan  fell  when  running  in  the  Liver- 
pool Autumn  Cup  and  poor  Willie  Macdonald,  the 
jockey,  was  fatally  injured. 

After  Buchanan  had  won  the  Lincolnshire  Handi- 
cap the  Sporting  Press  contained  some  stinging  criti- 
cisms of  the  grey's  running.  On  the  face  of  it,  the 
Pressmen  weren't  far  wrong.  As  a  three-year-old 
Buchanan  had  run  unplaced  twice,  in  the  Cambridge- 
shire won  by  Prince  Soltykoff's  little  filly  Lucetta, 
and  in  the  Lancashire  Cup  at  Manchester  November 
Meeting.  As  a  juvenile  the  grey  ran  three  times  down 
the  course  despite  George  Fordham's  assistance  in  the 
saddle.  So  Buchanan  was  a  maiden  before  he  won 
the  Lincolnshire  Handicap  by  ten  lengths,  which, 
as  most  racing  men  will  agree,  is  a  most  unusual 
occurrence. 

To  crown  it  all.  Elf  King,  in  the  same  ownership  as 
Buchanan  and  trained  in  the  same  stable,  carried  the 
first  colours  despite  the  fact  that  the  grey  was  the 
better  backed  horse  of  the  two.     No  declaration  was 
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made,  and  in  view  of  all  these  points  one  could  under- 
stand the  sporting  writers  "  going  in  off  the  deep  end." 

Casting  memory's  beam  on  the  long  succession  of 
City  and  Suburban  Handicaps  I  have  seen,  I  am  struck 
with  the  policy  employed  with  three-year-olds  in  this 
race  now,  compared  with  the  'sixties  and  'seventies. 
The  first  time  I  saw  the  race  run,  in  1868,  it  was  won  by 
Alpenstock,  a  three-year-old,  and  the  next  two  years 
saw  Sabinus  and  Jack  Spigot,  both  three-year-olds, 
successful. 

In  those  days  three-year-olds  often  formed  a  useful 
section  of  runners  for  the  early  handicaps,  whereas  now 
one  hardly  sees  one  in  them  at  all.  Here,  to  my  mind, 
is  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  present-day 
horses  possess  the  same  constitution  as  their  forbears. 
That  they  are  not  now  deemed  to  have  a  chance  as 
three-year-olds  in  the  spring  against  older  horses  in 
the  big  handicaps  is  in  itself  an  admission  in  the 
negative. 

What  a  sensation  would  be  created  to-day  if  the 
feat  of  Sabinus  in  1870  was  repeated  at  Epsom.  This 
three-year-old  won  the  City  and  Suburban  and  Great 
Metropolitan  in  two  days,  and  to  show  that  early  racing 
against  his  elders  did  him  no  harm,  won  the  Cambridge- 
shire as  a  four-year-old  from  a  field  of  twenty-nine  good 
horses. 

It  was  whilst  the  field  were  running  for  the  City 
and  Suburban  of  1875  that  I  witnessed  a  most  amusing 
incident  in  the  ring,  the  principal  figure  being  a  book- 
maker out  to  get  rich  quickly.  The  bookie  laid  8-1 
and  10- 1  to  a  large  sum  of  money  against  Miss  Toto, 
George  Fordham's  mount,  who  was  a  hot  favourite, 
and  similar  odds  against  Lord  Gowran,  another  well- 
backed  one  in  most  books.     As  the  runners  came  up 
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the  straight,  Miss  Toto  and  Lord  Gowran  were  in  turn 
shouted  as  Hkely  winners,  which  caused  the  punters 
who  had  had  such  good  bets  about  them  to  cast  an  eye 
on  their  bookmaker.  He,  hearing  the  two  horses  being 
shouted,  was  about  to  make  a  hurried  departure, 
whereupon  the  backers  seized  him  and  held  him  down 
on  the  ground  until  the  horses  had  passed  the  post, 
so  that  there  was  no  chance  of  escape. 

When  the  number  of  Dalham,  a  40-1  chance,  went 
into  the  frame  as  the  winner,  the  dumfounded  backers 
let  their  man  go,  and  with  the  sang-froid  of  his  kind, 
he  immediately  offered  to  pay  over  the  winner,  against 
whom  he  only  had  one  bet  in  his  book,  viz.,  £40  to  £1 
to  me.  I  chanced  this  odd  sovereign  on  Dalham  at  the 
instance  of  Taylor,  the  man  who  saddled  Black  Tommy 
for  the  Derby  which  brought  about  such  disastrous 
results  for  he  and  his  master,  Mr.  Drinkald. 

Dalham  was  a  Chesterfield  Cup  winner  at  the  previous 
Goodwood  Meeting,  and  his  starting  price  in  the  City 
and  Suburban  was  simply  astounding.  Neither  the 
heavily-backed  Miss  Toto  or  Lord  Gowran  got  a  place, 
having  faded  right  away  coming  up  to  the  winning- 
post,  and  second  and  third  berths  were  filled  by  two 
other  outsiders  in  Freeman  and  Tam-o'-Shanter,  an 
event  not  very  often  met  with  nowadays. 

One  expects  good  weather  at  the  Epsom  Spring 
Meeting,  and  a  first-class  coincidence  tip  from  Dame 
Nature  in  1885  is  worthy  of  mention  here.  That  City 
and  Suburban  day  dawned  beautifully.  Coming  up 
through  the  Durdans  and  over  the  Downs  on  the  way 
to  the  course,  thrushes  and  blackbirds  could  be  heard 
singing  in  a  glorious  chorus.  Among  the  runners  for 
the  big  race  was  a  three-year-old  called  Bird  of  Freedom, 
owned  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Tidy,  the  well-known  solicitor  of 
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Sackville  Street.  Needless  to  say  the  "  Bird  "  won 
easily. 

There  was  a  time  when  such  races  as  the  Northum- 
berland Plate  and  the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap 
aroused  a  large  volume  of  ante-post  speculation,  losing 
little  in  this  respect  when  compared  with  some  of  the 
more  popular  races  to-day.  The  victory  of  that  Great 
horse  Barcaldine  in  the  former  race  (1883)  brought  an 
unexpected  fortune  to  a  friend  of  mine. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  shortly  before  the  race 
fell  due,  rumour  had  it  that  the  big  horse  would  not 
run.  It  was  apparently  well  founded,  as  the  layers 
began  to  knock  Mr.  Robert  Peck's  champion  out  in 
the  market.  If  memory  serves  me  aright,  50-1  was 
betted  against  Barcaldine  the  day  before  the  race. 
However,  my  friend  got  the  news  by  telegram  that 
Barcaldine  had  been  boxed  for  the  journey  to  Newcastle, 
and  being  a  quick-witted  fellow  lost  no  time  in  snapping 
up  all  the  long  odds  to  the  small  credit  he  could  then 
command.  When  Barcaldine  arrived  at  Newcastle  to 
run,  it  fairly  "  put  the  cat  among  the  pigeons,"  and 
bookmakers  scuttled  to  cover  what  long-odds  bets 
they  had  made  against  the  great  Irishman,  for  the 
latter  outclassed  his  opponents  whenever  he  ran. 

And  win  he  did  despite  the  welter  burden  of  Qst. 
lolb.  in  the  saddle.  I  am  fairly  certain  that  Barcal- 
dine, had  he  stood  training,  could  have  won  a  Cesare- 
witch  under  10  st.  and  leave  my  readers  to  imagine 
what  a  grand  horse  he  must  have  been  to  earn  this 
estimate  of  his  powers.  Any  horse  which  performed 
the  feat  nowadays  would  be  acclaimed  as  a  phenomenon, 
and,  to  my  mind,  that  is  what  Barcaldine  was  in  his 
day. 

The  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap  run  over  the  St. 
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Leger  distance  recalls  to  me  a  singular  incident  in  1875. 
The  winner  that  year  was  a  three-year-old  colt  named 
St.  Leger,  curiously  enough.  St  Leger  belonged  to 
Mr.  W.  S.  Mitchell-Innes,  and  was  entered  for  both 
the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap  and  the  St.  Leger,  run 
one  day  after  another.  During  the  colt's  training 
gallops,  "  Ben  "  Loates  told  me,  he  had  shown  good 
enough  form  to  give  him  a  fighting  chance  for  the  last 
classic.  Hearing  this  from  one  who  rode  the  principal 
trial  work  in  Joseph  Dawson's  stable,  I  took  the  liberty 
of  having  a  nice  wager  about  St.  Leger  for  the  St. 
Leger.  But  the  colt  was  pulled  out  for  the  Great 
Yorkshire  Handicap  on  Tuesday,  which,  with  the  light 
weight  of  6st.  2lb.,  he  could  hardly  have  lost. 

This  St.  Leger  won,  though  to  the  surprise  of  most 
people  the  colt  was  saddled  again  next  day  to  run  in 
the  big  classic  race.  He  was  well  supported  after  his 
good  showing  in  the  handicap,  but  that  race  had 
undoubtedly  taken  the  steel  out  of  him,  and  he  finished 
down  the  course.  The  colt's  connections  did  not  miss 
the  substance  for  the  shadow  on  that  Doncaster  occa- 
sion, though  it  is  surely  remarkable  for  a  horse  to  run 
in  a  handicap  and  then  be  pulled  out  for  the  St.  Leger 
on  the  following  day  ;  a  parallel  case  with  that  of 
King  Alfred  in  Blue  Gown's  Derby. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Cesarewitch 
and  Cambridgeshire,  I  should  imagine  more  money 
changes  hands  over  the  Stewards  Cup  at  Goodwood 
— or  did,  at  any  rate — than  any  other  important 
handicap.  Several  exciting  races  for  the  cup  with 
fortunes  hanging  on  the  result  are  worthy  of  mention. 
Captain  Machell,  of  course,  is  to  the  fore  in  connection 
with  one  of  them.  This  was  in  1875,  when,  after 
getting  everyone  guessing  which  was  the  pea  of  his  two 
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candidates,  Leveret  and  Trappist,  the  Captain,  as  time 
for  weighing  out  drew  near,  sent  Leveret  back  to  his 
stable,  and  ordered  Fred  Archer  to  weigh  out  for  Trap- 
pist. Leveret,  on  the  reports  from  the  horse  watchers  at 
Newmarket,  had  been  well  backed  by  the  public,  so  that 
the  stable  money  was  got  on  Trappist  at  remunerative 
odds. 

I  fancy  this  sort  of  thing  would  receive  short 
shrift  at  the  hands  of  the  Stewards  nowadays.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Arthur  Cooper, 
after  having  openly  backed  his  horse  Bismarck  down  to 
6-4  and  7-4  for  the  Stewards  Cup  of  1888,  had  no  such 
good  luck  as  attended  Captain  Machell's  coup  with 
Trappist.  Bismarck,  a  fine  black  horse,  hog-maned 
and  looking  every  inch  of  him  a  racing  machine,  was 
the  unluckiest  loser  of  a  Stewards  Cup  it  is  possible  to 
imagine. 

All  the  way  up  that  beautiful  stretch  of  turf  at 
Goodwood,  Arthur  Cooper  might  have  been  pardoned 
for  counting  his  winnings.  Then,  opposite  Tattersalls' 
ring,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  winning-post,  something 
— the  crowd  in  m}^  opinion — caused  Bismarck  to  swerve 
right  across  the  course,  letting  up  Tom  Cannon's  Tib, 
ridden  by  a  boy  named  Blake,  to  win  by  a  narrow 
margin.  Poor  Arthur  Cooper  !  A  lot  of  his  big  winnings 
on  Roquefort  in  the  Grand  National  and  Dutch  Oven 
in  the  St.  Leger  a  few  years  previously  vanished  over 
Bismarck,  which  he  thought,  and  pardonably  as  it 
proved,  a  certainty  for  the  Goodwood  race.  But  the 
word  "  certainty,"  after  that,  had  no  place  in  a  Turf 
Dictionary  for  me. 

One  can  hardly  leave  the  Stewards  Cup  without 
mentioning  one  of  the  dual  winners,  Marvel,  owned  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  (Lord  Hartington  he  was,  when 
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Monaco  won  the  race  in  1876,  and  had  the  amusing 
experience  I  related  in  a  previous  chapter),  and  Poor 
Boy,  that  great  favourite  with  Goodwood  crowds, 
albeit  he  never  was  quite  good  enough  to  capture  the 
chief  prize  there.  Marvel  was  the  Victor  Wild  of  Good- 
wood for  the  little  man  who  likes  to  have  his  half-crown 
on  a  good  horse  in  a  big  handicap,  inasmuch  as  he  won 
their  money  for  them.  Poor  Boy,  though  unsuccessful, 
won  racegoers'  affection  by  the  great  game  heart  tucked 
away  in  his  cobby  little  frame.  I  think  Poor  Boy  one 
of  the  prettiest  little  animals  I  have  ever  seen.  Who 
can  forget  the  contrast  once  provided  at  Epsom,  when 
Poor  Boy  and  Neville  Holt  cantered  down  to  start  for 
the  Royal  Stakes  side  by  side  ?  "  There  goes  the 
prettiest  little  horse  and  the  ugliest  big  brute  that  ever 
raced  together,"  said  a  man  by  my  elbow.  I  think  he 
was  right,  but  the  ugly  big  brute  won. 

Never  take  a  friend  to  the  races  if  he  is  of  the 
excitable  order.  I  shall  never  forget  taking  a  hotel 
owner  friend  of  mine  to  Brighton  in  1886  to  back 
Chelsea  in  the  Brighton  Stakes.  Chelsea  was  trained 
by  William  Goater,  and  naturally  his  brother  Jimmy 
Goater  had  the  mount.  Jimmy  told  me  he  was  very 
sweet  on  Chelsea's  chance,  so  we  had  our  maximum  on. 
Then  we  went  on  to  the  stand  to  watch  the  race. 
"  Which  are  Chelsea's  colours  ?  "  asked  my  friend  as 
the  field  hove  in  sight.  "  You  look  out  for  the  brown 
jacket  "  (Mr.  George  Lambert's  colours),  I  told  him. 

When  he  saw  the  brown  jacket  on  the  inside  and 
Chelsea  going  like  a  winner,  he  began  to  shout  in  his 
high-pitched  voice,  "  It's  a  thousand  to  one  on  Chelsea  ! 
It's  a  thousand  to  one  on  Chelsea  !  "  In  his  excite- 
ment he  leaned  too  far  forward  and  fell  down,  eventu- 
ally landing  on  the  grass  in  a  semi-recumbent  position. 
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But  he  still  shouted,  "  It's  a  thousand  to  one  on 
Chelsea  !  "  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  though  he  could  no 
longer  see  anything  of  the  race  and  Chelsea  had  then 
passed  by  where  we  were  situated.  All  the  people 
round  about  gave  him  plenty  of  room,  thinking  he  had 
gone  mad,  and  he  got  a  rare  roasting  when  he  calmed 
down  sufficiently  to  speak  coherently. 

It  was  at  this  Brighton  Meeting  that  I  found  a  very 
fine  walking-stick  leaning  against  the  rails.  While  I 
was  admiring  it  a  friend  came  up  and  told  me  it 
belonged  to  William  Harris,  the  "  Sausage  King,"  who 
at  that  time  owned  a  few  horses  in  training.  I  had 
often  met  him  on  the  course,  but  had  never  seen  him 
at  business,  so  I  took  a  walk  into  the  town  where  he 
had  a  shop  to  return  his  stick. 

When  I  walked  in  an  amazing  sight  confronted  me. 
There  was  William  Harris,  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up, 
serving  his  patrons  with  his  celebrated  sausages.  It 
was  the  shirt  which  made  me  gasp,  for  instead  of  the 
modest  buttons,  he  wore  large  diamond  studs  worth  a 
little  fortune  in  themselves.  He  was  most  effusive 
in  his  thanks  over  the  walking-stick,  which  was  a 
presentation  affair  of  great  sentimental  value.  Harris's 
gratitude  was  indeed  overwhelmiing.  Before  we 
parted  he  presented  me  with  "  the  freedom  of  his 
sausage  shops  "  ;  in  other  words,  a  free  meal  in  the 
private  parlour  whenever  I  wished. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

A  Lucky  Owner — Lord  Arthur  Arundell  and  King  Lud — He  Looks 
Forward  to  a  Long  Life — Admiral  Rous  and  Duke  of  Parma — 
The  Admiral  Finds  Another  Tartar  in  Sutton. 

Few  big  handicaps  figuring  in  the  Racing  Calendar 
have  more  vivid  memories  for  me  than  the  Cesare- 
witch,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  Cambridgeshire. 

The  great  long  distance  race  is  one  for  which 
trainers  dearly  loved  to  have  "  a  rod  in  pickle  "  fifty 
years  ago,  and  many  and  varied  were  the  means  by 
which  they  got  their  charges  in  lightly  weighted,  and 
the  stable  money  on  at  long  odds. 

The  first  Cesarewitch  I  have  reason  to  remember  was 
that  won  by  Cardinal  York  in  1870.  A  young  man  I 
had  seen  about  various  courses  got  to  know  about 
Cardinal  York's  great  chance  a  few  weeks  before  the 
race,  and,  as  I  discovered  some  time  afterwards,  a  few 
friends  in  London  had  a  whip  round  in  order  to  provide 
him  with  the  means  to  back  his  information.  He  took 
train  to  Cambridge,  and  in  order  to  have  as  much  money 
as  possible  to  stake  on  Cardinal  York,  walked  the  rest 
of  the  journey  from  Cambridge  to  Newmarket.  This 
young  man  executed  aU  his  commission  at  66-1,  and 
^landed  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

From  that  moment  onwards  he  could  do  nothing 
wrong,  and  shortly  afterwards  blossomed  out  as  an 
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owner  of  horses  himself.  One  of  the  best  to  carry  his 
colours  was  The  Rejected,  who  won  for  this  lucky 
man  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap  of  1890.  This  is  purely 
the  luck  of  the  great  game,  and  I  could  quote  a  score  of 
such  happenings  readily. 

A  race  which  lifted  a  lot  of  money  from  the  book- 
makers, too,  was  King  Lud's  Cesarewitch  in  1873.  As 
usual,  Captain  Machell,  who  managed  King  Lud,  got 
all  the  horse-watchers  chasing  the  wrong  horse  of  the 
pair  he  had  entered.  While  the  touts  were  extolling 
the  virtues  of  Feve,  the  Captain  was  getting  his  money 
on  King  Lud,  and  when  the  latter  stood  at  40-1  in  the 
market  I  was  lucky  enough  to  attend  another  dinner- 
party where  the  Captain  was  present.  One  of  the 
ladies,  the  Hon.  Dottina  Arundell,  was  very  keen  on 
racing  and  seldom  failed  to  ask  Captain  Machell  which 
horse  she  ought  to  back  for  the  big  races.  So  when 
she  came  to  me  that  evening  and  said,  "  Alexander, 
you  must  back  King  Lud  for  the  Cesarewitch,  as 
Captain  Machell  says  it  is  sure  to  win,"  I  began  to  think 
quickly. 

Remember,  at  this  juncture,  Feve,  also  in  the  Cap- 
tain's stable,  was  at  a  fairly  short  price,  while  King 
Lud  was  on  offer  at  40-1.  I  undertook  the  Hon. 
"  Dottie's  "  commission  to  back  King  Lud,  adding  to 
it  a  nice  one  on  my  own  behalf,  and  the  good  thing  duly 
came  off.  I  shall  never  forget  that  Cesarewitch  evening. 
I  had  hardly  got  into  the  house  in  Lancaster  Gate, 
when  Lord  Arthur  Arundell  came  downstairs  and  saw 
me.  Halting  on  the  stairs,  he  said,  "  Well,  Alex- 
ander, what's  won  ?  "  "  King  Lud,"  I  replied.  "  WeU, 
well,"  he  exclaimed,  "  didn't  the  Captain  say  he 
would  ? — and  I  haven't  had  a  penny  on.  But  there," 
he  continued,  "  it  doesn't  matter  much.     I  already  owe 
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the  bookmakers  a  lot,  so  I  should  not  have  had  any- 
thing to  come." 

This  was  a  fairly  good  sample  of  his  philosophy, 
although  a  kindlier-hearted  man  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine.  Like  most  young  men  of  his  day,  he  had 
found  the  Turf  and  hunting  very  expensive  pursuits, 
and  eventually  life  was  a  thorny  path  beset  with 
creditors.  His  sense  of  good  humour  never  failed  him, 
however.  He  made  me  roar  with  laughter  one  day  by 
quietly  saying,  "  Alexander,  I  have  been  calculating 
how  old  I  shall  be  by  the  time  I  have  paid  everybody  " 
(the  creditors),  "  providing  I  continue  to  live  the  care- 
ful life."  "  And  how  old  shall  you  be  ?  "  I  queried, 
expecting  some  pleasant  news.  "  One  hundred  and  fifty," 
Lord  Arundell  replied  with  a  merry  laugh.  I  also 
recall  being  at  his  shooting  box  near  Winchester  once 
for  a  hunt  breakfast,  when  an  extraordinary  incident 
occurred.  Everybody  was  enjoying  themselves,  when 
suddenly  some  unexpected  guests  arrived.  They  were 
the  brokers'  men.  Creditors  were  indeed  "  real  greedy," 
as  the  late  Sir  John  Astley  would  have  said. 

That  grand  old  sportsman  Admiral  Rous  used  to 
frame  the  handicaps  in  my  early  racing  days,  and 
although  he  had,  on  the  whole,  the  measure  of  most  of 
the  "clever"  brigade,  he  sometimes  made  mistakes 
with  horses  owned  by  sportsmen  whose  reputations 
were   beyond   reproach. 

Take  the  case  of  Duke  of  Parma,  the  Cesarewitch 
winner  of  1875.  This  colt,  owned  by  Prince  Soltykoff 
and  trained  by  Charlie  Blanton,  was  entered  for  a  race 
at  Yarmouth  just  before  the  weights  were  due  for  the 
Cesarewitch.  Blanton,  speaking  to  Admiral  Rous  in 
the  paddock  before  the  race,  said,  "  Now,  Admiral,  I 
have  a  certainty  running  here  to-day  in  Duke  of  Parma  ; 
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you  must  have  a  '  tenner  '  on  it."  This  the  Admiral 
did,  but,  instead  of  winning,  Duke  of  Parma  finished 
down  the  course.  When  framing  the  Cesarewitch 
handicap  immediately  afterwards,  no  doubt  the 
Admiral  remembered  Duke  of  Parma's  bad  showing,  for 
he  simply  threw  Prince  Soltykoff' s  colt  in  with  a  light 
weight. 

What  the  Admiral  thought  when  Duke  of  Parma, 
carrying  Rossiter  at  6st.,  won  the  big  race  from  a  large 
troop  of  thirty-five  others,  would  scarcely  lend  itself 
to  reproduction  here.  How  heavily  Duke  of  Parma  was 
backed  may  be  imagined  from  his  starting  price  of  4-1 
in  that  huge  field,  though  5-2  was  considered  a  good 
offer  to  money,  and  that  was  the  price  my  friend  Tom 
Hughes  of  Epsom  had  to  be  content  with.  But  the 
odds  do  not  matter  much  when  you  can  see  your  fancy 
winning  a  mile  from  home,  as  Duke  of  Parma  was. 
The  colt  was  delightfully  easy  to  pick  out  when  racing, 
being  a  chestnut  with  four  white  legs  and  a  blaze  face. 
Rossiter,  who  rode  him,  will  be  remembered  as  the 
pilot  of  Robert  the  Devil  in  later  years  in  that  memor- 
able struggle  with  Bend  Or  in  the  Derby. 

After  this  set-back  with  Duke  of  Parma,  Admiral 
Rous  caught  another  tartar  in  the  Cambridgeshire 
with  Sutton,  trained  by  William  Goater  at  Michel 
Grove.  To  this  four-year-old,  which  had  been  patched 
up  skilfully  by  "  Bill  "  Goater,  the  Admiral  allotted 
5st.  131b.  As  a  three-year-old,  Sutton  had  only 
run  once,  unplaced  at  Windsor,  but  had  won  once  as  a 
two-year-old.  All  the  same,  it  was  giving  a  hostage  to 
fortune  to  pitch  a  well-bred  four-year-old  in  a  Cam- 
bridgeshire with  5st.  131b. 

Like  Duke  of  Parma,  Sutton  started  a  hot  favourite 
at   3-1 — "  Bill  "   Goater  never  did   entertain    angels 
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unawares — and  won  comfortably.  How  is  it  that  we 
never  see  both  favourites  successful  in  the  back  end 
handicaps  nowadays?  Although  Tom  Hughes  and 
myself  had  quite  a  nice  win  over  Sutton,  there  was 
another  horse  in  the  race  which  would  have  suited  us 
better.  This  was  Balbriggan,  an  old  hunter  who 
finished  close  up  fourth.  One  day  before  the  Cambridge- 
shire a  friend  of  Tom  Hughes  invited  us  to  Harpenden 
to  see  Balbriggan  tried  for  the  big  race,  and  so  impressed 
were  we  by  the  old  hunter's  action  that  we  took  50-1  to 
win,  and  lo-i  for  a  place,  about  him  wherever  possible. 
The  short  distance  which  separated  Balbriggan  and  the 
third  horse  in  that  Cambridgeshire  made  a  big  difference 
to  our  banking  accounts. 

Fortunately  there  have  been  few  such  days  for  the 
Cesare witch  as  when  Stone  Clink  won  in  1886.  New- 
market was  deluged  with  rain,  and  the  going  was  so  dirty 
and  heavy  that  mud  splashes  all  but  obliterated  many 
of  the  colours  worn  by  the  jockeys,  the  result  being 
that  they  looked  pretty  well  alike  in  running.  Over 
Stone  Clink's  Cesarewitch  I  ought  to  have  landed  a 
fortune,  and  would  have  done  so  but  for  W.  Glover,  the 
one-eyed  jockey  who  rode  Mr.  Vyner's  horse.  At 
Doncaster  only  a  short  time  previously  I  watched  Stone 
Clink,  with  Johnny  Osborne  in  the  saddle,  put  up  a 
great  fight  against  The  Bard  in  the  Doncaster  Cup  over 
two  miles  and  five  furlongs,  the  distance  of  the  race 
then. 

When  Glover  told  me  he  had  been  engaged  to  ride 
Stone  Clink  in  the  Cesarewitch  at  yst.  ylh.  I  should 
have  gone  straight  away  and  backed  it  after  having 
seen  the  Doncaster  race,  but  instead  of  doing  so  I 
asked  Glover  what  he  thought  of  his  mount's  chance  at 
Newmarket.     "Not  much,"  he  said.  "For  one  thing 
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she  cannot  stay  a  Cesarewitch  course."  "  But,"  I 
replied,  "  didn't  you  see  the  Doncaster  race  with  The 
Bard  ?  "  "  No,"  Glover  said,  "  I  didn't,  but  if  I  had 
it  would  not  alter  my  opinion."  So  instead  of  trusting 
my  own  experienced  eyes,  for  once  I  stood  on  Glover's 
opinion  and  did  nothing.  Then  when  the  day  of  the  race 
came  round  I  only  had  a  paltry  few  sovereigns  on 
Stone  Clink  at  the  very  long  odds  obtainable,  just 
to  have  an  interest  in  the  race,  as  I  could  not 
fancy  anything  else.  When  the  horses  were  nearing 
the  Bushes  excitement  ran  high.  Owing  to  the  mud 
splashes  already  referred  to,  most  of  the  colours  were 
indistinguishable,  and  one  had  to  rely  on  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  horses  themselves. 

Judge,  then,  my  feelings  when  I  saw  a  horse  with  a 
blaze  face,  and  carrying  a  jockey  in  a  violet  jacket 
heavily  mud-bespattered,  come  away  out  of  the 
Abingdon  Bottom  and  win  easily.  It  was  Stone 
Clink.  When  I  saw  Glover  he  didn't  know  what  to 
say.  I  only  know  that  at  every  Cesarewitch  I  have 
attended  since,  a  phantom  horse,  carrying  a  one-eyed 
jockey  all  splashed  with  mud,  has  galloped  in  ahead  of 
the  field,  a  tacit  reminder  of  how  I  missed  the  finest 
opportunity  of  making  a  fortune  ever  presented  to  man. 
I  needed  a  little  luck  at  the  time,  too,  for  all  the  money 
I  won  over  Hampton  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank  failure  a  few  years  before. 

There  is  another  tale  to  tell  apropos  Stone  Clink's 
Cesarewitch,  which  reveals  how  hardly  fortune  dealt 
with  Mr.  Harry  Bragg,  jun.,  son  of  the  well-known 
Harry  Bragg,  who  owned  Grand  Flaneur  and  other  good 
horses  in  the  'seventies. 

Old  Harry  Bragg  was  a  rare  good  judge  of  a  race- 
horse at  all  ages,  and  he  was  also  keenly  alive  to  their 
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breeding  possibilities.  Some  months  ago  his  son, 
happily  still  alive,  sent  me  the  full  story  of  Old  Harry 
Bragg's  purchase  of  Stone  Chat,  dam  of  Stone  Clink, 
and  if  ever  there  was  a  romance  of  the  Turf  this  is  one. 

Having  two  mares  which  had  lost  their  speed  on 
the  racecourse,  and  realising  that  yearlings  of  the  right 
sort  were  then  fetching  as  much,  and  often  more,  in 
the  sale  ring  than  winners  themselves,  Old  Harry  Bragg 
decided  to  send  them  to  the  stud.  A  farmer  friend 
of  his  informed  him  that  he  would  keep  three  mares  for 
him  at  the  same  charge  as  for  two,  so  Harry  Bragg  went 
to  Tattersalls  one  morning  to  buy  another  likely  mare 
to  send  with  the  two  he  already  had.  Harry  Bragg 
paid  twenty-five  guineas  for  a  mare.  Stone  Chat,  that 
was,  in  racing  parlance,  too  slow  to  go  to  a  funeral, 
and  so  foolish  did  his  action  seem  that  it  was  the  subject 
of  a  bet  between  two  of  his  friends  among  the  onlookers. 

Friend  Number  One  bet  Friend  Number  Two  a 
sovereign  that  Old  Harry  Bragg's  reason  for  buying  the 
mare  Stone  Chat  was  a  sound  one,  and  accordingly 
they  asked  him  to  explain  his  purchase  to  settle  the  bet. 

Harry  Bragg's  explanation  was  as  follows  :  "I 
have  two  mares,  too  old  to  pay  for  their  keep  at  racing, 
and  the  handicappers  know  as  I  do  about  them.  Year- 
lings are  making  good  prices,  and  I  can  get  three  foaling 
mares  kept  for  the  price  of  two.  I  bought  Stone 
Chat  as  she  is  cheap,  looks  the  right  shape  for  a  brood 
mare,  and  her  pedigree  is  top  hole." 

Friend  Number  One  immediately  exclaimed,  "  The 
reason  is  a  sound  one  ;  I  win  my  bet !  "  So  con- 
vinced was  he  of  Harry  Bragg's  good  judgment  that 
he  there  and  then  offered  to  have  a  half-s  hare  in 
Stone  Chat  for  £12  12s.,  and  his  offer  was  accepted. 
Stone  Chat  therefore  went  to  stud  in  joint  ownership. 
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Unfortunately,  the  following  year  poor  Harry  Bragg 
died.  His  young  son,  the  present  Mr.  Harry  Bragg, 
made  application  to  keep  the  three  mares  instead  of 
them  going  up  for  sale,  but  his  apph cation  was  not 
favourably  received. 

He  then  wrote  to  the  gentleman  who  had  owned 
Stone  Chat  in  partnership  with  his  father,  saying  that 
his  half-share  in  Stone  Chat,  when  realised  at  the  sales, 
would  be  swamped  by  the  cost  of  keeping  the  mare 
until  sales  time,  and  that  if  he  (Friend  Number  One 
mentioned  before)  liked  to  have  the  mare  she  would  be 
sent  on  to  him,  young  Harry  Bragg  thus  forfeiting  all 
interest  in  her.  Not  many  weeks  after  young  Harry 
Bragg  forfeited  his  share  in  Stone  Chat  she  dropped 
her  first  foal.  That  foal  was  Stone  Clink,  who  subse- 
quently won  the  Northumberland  Plate,  the  Cesare- 
witch,  and  the  Richmond  Handicap,  among  other 
races. 

The  second  foal  from  Stone  Chat  was  Fallow  Chat ; 
this  mare  won  a  Manchester  November  Handicap. 
Subsequent  foals  were  mostly  named  Chats  of  some 
sort,  and  won  good  races.  And  all  this  from  a  twenty- 
five  guinea  mare  !  Old  Harry  Bragg  had  a  good 
reason,  sure  enough,  for  buying  the  "  slow  as  a  funeral " 
Stone  Chat  when  she  was  put  up  for  sale,  and  it  was 
a  thousand  pities  he  died  before  seeing  his  judgment 
vindicated.  Young  Harry  Bragg,  a  stout  son  of  his 
father,  had  £ioo  to  £2  when  Stone  Chnk  won  the 
Cesarewitch,   but  that  was  all. 

In  writing  of  the  Cesarewitch  I  almost  forgot  to 
mention  what  is  now  one  of  the  most  memorable  occa- 
sions on  which  I  witnessed  it.  This  was  in  1872,  when 
Salvanos,  a  three-year-old  colt  by  Dollar,  won  with 
F.  Archer  up,  the  great  jockey's  first  big  winner.     Little 
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did  I  think  when  looking  at  the  lanky,  slim  lad  in  the 
paddock  who  was  to  ride  Salvanos  that  he  would 
afterwards  achieve  undying  fame  on  the  Turf. 

The  manner  in  which  he  kept  Salvanos  straight 
during  the  last  dash  from  the  Bushes  told  all  with  eyes 
to  see,  however,  that  here  was  one  who  would  ride  a 
few  winners,  given  the  opportunity.  The  victory  of 
young  Archer  on  Salvanos  was  received  with  a  wonder- 
ful outburst  of  cheering,  which  was  more  or  less  actuated 
by  the  fact  that  the  colt  had  been  heavily  backed  by 
the  public.  I  remember  that  Salvanos  ran  in  the 
Cambridgeshire  a  fortnight  later  with  Archer  again 
riding,  and  started  favourite,  but  on  this  occasion 
finished  down  the  course. 

In  connection  with  two  autumn  handicaps  I  have 
an  astounding  recollection  of  a  horse  called  The 
Wizard  who  was  entered  for  both  the  Cesarewitch  and 
Liverpool  Autumn  Cup  in  1875,  but  did  not  run  for 
either.  At  that  time  I  was  making  a  hefty  private  book 
on  the  big  races,  so  when  an  owner  of  racehorses,  whose 
name  had  better  be  left  untold,  informed  me  I  could 
lay  against  The  Wizard  without  fear  of  having  to  pay 
out,  I  naturally  took  his  advice  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
Many  a  man  has  been  caught  by  the  same  ruse,  so  I 
determined  not  to  be  taken  unawares  by  laying  long 
odds  against  The  Wizard  for  the  Cesarewitch,  for 
which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  big  fancies.  I  thought 
little  more  about  The  Wizard  until  a  move  was  appar- 
ently made  for  the  horse  in  the  market  on  the  race. 

Public  fancy  for  the  horse  grew,  and  finally  one  day 
Tom  Hughes  of  Epsom  came  to  try  and  persuade  me 
to  back  it.  "  No,"  I  told  him,  "  I  shouldn't  back  that 
one  ;  if  I  wanted  to  do  anything,  I  should  lay  against 
it."     "  Right  you  are,"  said  Tom  Hughes,  "  lay  me 
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£ioo  to  £8  against  the  horse,  then."  This  I  did,  after 
teUing  Tom  Hughes  I  didn't  think  he  had  an  earthly 
chance  of  picking  up  his  money.  I  quote  this  inci- 
dent to  show  how  the  horse  was  fancied  by  people  in 
the  mainstream  of  racing,  for  Tom  Hughes  at  this  time 
had  some  fine  horses  of  his  own  to  carry  any  money 
he  wanted  to  invest.  Well,  the  Cesare witch  came 
along,  but  The  Wizard  did  not  run,  the  excuse  being 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  jockey  after  Morgan,  the 
boy  promised,   had  been  reclaimed  for  Precentor. 

Lots  of  people  burnt  their  fingers  over  the  horse, 
but  when  he  began  to  be  whispered  about  in  connection 
with  the  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup,  they  meekly  believed 
the  story  that  the  latter,  after  all,  was  his  objective, 
and  began  to  back  The  Wizard  again.  Before  the  race 
was  run  I  met  my  owner  friend  again,  and  he  once  more 
told  me  that  The  Wizard  could  be  laid  against. 

About  a  week  before  the  Liverpool  Cup  was  due 
to  be  decided,  rumours  were  prevalent  of  negotiations 
for  The  Wizard's  purchase,  and  those  who  had  large 
sums  on  the  horse  were  greatly  disturbed  when  a 
report  that  The  Wizard  had  actually  changed  hands 
was  circulated  only  two  days  prior  to  the  race.  Many 
people  were  credited  with  having  bought  the  horse, 
and  it  was  not  until  Thursday,  the  day  of  the  race, 
that  the  names  of  both  buyer  and  seller  were  authori- 
tatively disclosed.  Apparently  The  Wizard  had  been 
sold  to  a  Mr.  J.  F.  Liebert  for  £i,6oo.  The  surprise 
and  disgust  of  backers  when  the  news  spread  in  the 
ring  shortly  before  saddling  time  that  The  Wizard  would 
not  run  for  the  Liverpool  Cup  may  well  be  imagined. 
The  Wizard  was  not  struck  out  in  a  proper  manner, 
but  simply  did  not  put  in  an  appearance,  and  the 
public  were  left  to  draw  their  own  conclusions,  which 
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were  pretty  forcible,  seeing  that  6  and  7  to  i  were  taken 
all  in,  a  few  hours  previously. 

The  mystery,  and  a  pretty  deep  one  it  was,  too, 
deepened  when  in  Bell's  Life  following  the  race  there 
appeared  a  copy  of  a  telegram  to  the  Editor  from  the  sup- 
posed owner,  Mr.  J.  F.  Liebert,  in  this  strain  :  "  Please 
put  in  5^our  paper  that  I  am  not  the  owner  of  The 
Wizard,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  him." 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  pounds  were  lost  over  this  horse  by  ante-post  specu- 
lators, and  if  my  suspicions  are  correct  they  never  had 
a  chance  of  a  run  for  their  money.  At  any  rate,  people 
began  to  enquire,  "  Who  does  own  The  Wizard  ?  "  etc., 
etc.,  and  finally,  as  no  satisfaction  seemed  forthcoming, 
some  very  pointed  remarks  were  made  on  the  subject. 

At  last  things  came  to  a  head.  An  announcement 
in  a  sporting  paper — BelVs  Life,  I  believe  it  was — 
ran  as  follows  : 

\J^rANTED — A  Mayor  for  Gravesend, 
and  an  owner  for  The  Wizard. 

At  this  time  no  one  seemed  anxious  to  take  on  the 
mayoralty  of  Gravesend,  and  no  one  could  be  found  to 
acknowledge  ownership  of  The  Wizard,  so  I  consider 
the  above-mentioned  announcement  a  very  pretty 
piece  of  work  indeed. 

I  made  a  few  enquiries  on  my  own  account  about 
the  horse  which,  by  being  scratched  for  these  big  races, 
had  put  so  many  people  "  in  the  cart."  Eventually  I 
tackled  my  owner  friend  who  had  warned  me  that  the 
horse  would  not  run  for  the  Cesarewitch  or  Liverpool 
Autumn  Cup.  "  What  is  the  mystery  about  The 
Wizard  ?  "  I  asked  him.  He  replied  that  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  the  horse,  if  not  dead,  was  as  good  as 
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dead,  and  not  being  of  an  ultra  inquisitive  turn  of  mind, 
I  pressed  him  no  further  to  explain  this  very  cryptic 
answer.  But  it  was  perfectly  plain  to  me  that  a  very 
pretty  game  had  been  played  with  this  particular 
horse,  and  my  friend's  advice  in  the  case  of  the  two  big 
races  was  proffered  disinterestedly  after  all.  I  felt  very 
grateful  to  him,  but  all  the  same  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  heard  the  true  story  of  The  Wizard  from  his  lips, 
as  The  Wizard,  or  at  any  rate  a  horse  said  to  be  The 
Wizard,  came  out  the  following  year  in  two  races, 
finishing  down  the  course  on  each  occasion. 

This  mystery  horse,  which  the  "  book  "  showed  to 
be  by  Warlock  out  of  Jung  Frau,  only  ran  four  times 
in  three  seasons,  once  as  a  two-year-old,  once  as  a  three- 
year-old,  and  twice  as  a  four-year-old,  finishing  its 
career  on  the  course  at  that  age.  Knowing  some  of 
the  things  which  went  on  in  those  days,  I  should  not 

be  surprised  if  Mr.  B ,  my  owner  friend,  was  really 

right  when  he  said  that  The  Wizard  was  dead  meat,  and 
that  another  animal  had  been  foisted  on  someone  under 
its  name. 
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CHAPTER   XIX 

Knocking  the  Policeman  Over — Teddy  Hobson's  Horse  Placed 
Second  for  Doing  It — "  The  Shakers  "  at  Kingsbiiry — Queen  of 
Cyprus  Walks  In — 'Appy  'Ampton  in  the  Old  Days. 

To  the  average  Turfite  nowadays  the  names  of  such  old 
meetings  as  Reading,  Stockbridge,  Winchester,  Can- 
terbury, Kingsbury,  Lillie  Bridge  (West  Brompton), 
Harrow,  Egham,  etc.,  etc.,  convey  but  little,  though  to 
me  the  mere  thought  of  them  revives  some  memories 
both  happy  and  humorous. 

At  Stockbridge,  one  could  have  a  very  merry  time 
in  the  'seventies  and  'eighties,  especially  over  the 
gentlemen  riders'  races  there.  I  believe  the  story  has 
been  told  before,  but  as  I  happened  to  be  standing 
quite  close  to  Dick  Dunn,  one  of  the  central  figures  in 
it,  my  version  may  slightly  differ  from  the  many  I  have 
myself  listened  to  in  connection  with  Lord  Durham's 
"  famous  "  victory  in  a  gentlemen  jocks'  race  there. 

When  the  rest  of  the  field  in  this  race  were  in  the 
slight  dip  situated  about  two  furlongs  from  the  winning- 
post,  Lord  Durham  and  his  mount  were  on  the  crest  of 
the  rise,  quite  out  on  their  own.  So  the  pair  proceeded 
until  opposite  Tattersalls  they  were  quite  a  hundred 
yards  in  front,  his  lordship  sitting  up  straight  in  the 
saddle,  and  looking  round  to  right  and  left,  to  see  if 
another   horse   was   near   him.     The    sight    of   Lord 
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Durham  looking  round  for  danger  when  so  far  in 
front  was  too  much  for  Dick  Dunn,  the  well-known 
bookmaker,  so  he  shouted  out  somewhat  ironically, 
"  Hounds  have  gone  the  other  way,  m'lord  !  "  Good 
old  Dick  Dunn !  He  was  of  a  ready  wit  at  all  times, 
and  so  wrapped  up  in  the  Turf  that  when  he  built 
himself  a  new  house  in  the  'eighties  he  chose  a  site 
overlooking  Hurst  Park  racecourse. 

Another  very  humorous  incident  which  sticks  out 
in  my  memory  of  the  old  meetings  occurred  at  Bath  in 
the  'eighties.  It  is  one,  too,  which  I  fancy  can  be 
considered  choice  even  among  Turf  stories. 

I  had  backed  a  horse  of  Teddy  Hobson's — for  the 
life  of  me  I  cannot  remember  its  name  now — with 
Mundy,  a  giant  of  a  man  then  making  a  book  on  the 
rails,  and  as  the  field  hove  in  sight  of  the  winning-post, 
the  one  with  my  money  on  looked  to  be  coming  home 
alone.  Suddenly,  however,  a  policeman  on  duty  by 
the  rails  stepped  out  into  the  course,  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  the  horses  were  so  close,  and  of  course  it  would 
be  the  one  I  had  backed  that  struck  into  the  "  man  in 
blue."  Down  went  the  policeman  like  a  ninepin,  and, 
unfortunately,  down  went  the  horse  and  his  jockey 
all  of  a  heap.  The  remainder  all  sailed  by,  and  when 
the  numbers  of  the  first  three  went  into  the  frame,  I 
wasn't  particularly  interested. 

More  from  habit  than  anything  else  m}^  eyes  sought 
the  numbers  of  the  placed  horses,  and  when  I  saw  them 
I  wondered  if,  like  the  policeman,  something  had  hit 
me  without  being  aware  of  it,  for  there,  up  in  the  frame 
as  having  finished  second,  was  the  number  of  the 
horse  I  had  backed,  and  whose  jockey  was  even  then 
lying  knocked  out  on  the  course.  I  blinked,  looked 
again,  and  saw  that  my  eyes  were  not  deceiving  me,  so 
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I  boldly  walked  to  Mundy,  the  bookmaker,  for  my  place 
money,  having  backed  the  horse  i,  2,  3,  as  well.  He 
protested,  saying,  "  Mr.  Scott,  you  saw  the  horse  come 
down  on  the  course  when  it  struck  the  policeman." 
"  Yes,  Mundy,"  I  replied,  "  but  look  at  the  frame. 
His  number's  up  as  finishing  second,  so  he  must  have 
made  up  a  lot  of  ground."  (This  with  a  twinkle  in  my 
eye  ;  I  did  a  good  bit  of  business  with  Mundy,  so  thought 
I  would  see  the  joke  through).  Eventually,  with  many 
protests,  Mundy  paid  me  the  place  money. 

It  may  seem  remarkable,  but  the  judge's  astonish- 
ing mistake  in  placing  a  horse  second  which  fell,  and 
must  naturally  finish  last  in  a  fiat-race  under  those 
circumstances,  was  not  corrected  on  the  frame  that 
day,  although  it  was  the  last  day  of  the  meeting.  Not 
until  the  next  day's  Sportsman  appeared  was  the  error 
corrected,  and  the  bookmakers  who  had  paid  out  over 
the  fallen  animal  get  relief.  I  have  seen  some  funny 
things  happen  on  a  racecourse,  but  this  one  tickled  me  as 
much  as  any. 

Of  all  the  curious  fates  to  befall  a  racecourse,  surely 
that  of  Kingsbury  deserved  special  mention.  Kings- 
bury, in  the  early  'seventies,  was  a  favourite  resort  of 
Metropolitan  sportsmen,  situated  conveniently  as  it 
was  just  behind  the  Welsh  Harp  at  Hendon. 

The  racing  was  of  a  mixed  order,  flat-races  and 
jumping  events  figuring  on  the  same  card.  One  very 
popular  race  was  the  Red  Coat  Steeplechase,  in  which 
I  remember  Lord  Queensberry,  Mr.  Hope  Johnstone, 
Lord  Marcus  Beresford,  Lord  Maidstone,  Lord  Charles 
Innes-Ker,  Mr.  F.  G.  Hobson,  Mr.  P.  Crawshaw,  in 
fact,  all  the  band  of  fine  gentlemen  riders  for  which 
the  Victorian  era  was  so  justly  celebrated  taking  part. 
The  conditions  of  the  Red  Coat  'Chase  were,  that  all 
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riders  should  wear  full  hunting  kit — red  coats,  silk  hats, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  When  the  field  were  well  under 
way  for  an  event  like  this  the  sight  was  well  worth 
seeing. 

Kingsbury  was  eventually  closed  down  for  racing, 
and  for  some  time  the  stands  (save  the  mark)  were 
unoccupied.  The  land  itself  was  part  of  a  farm,  and 
when  no  racing  took  place  was  used  for  grazing,  etc. 
Then  one  fine  day  a  religious  body  calling  themselves 
"  The  Shakers  "  descended  on  Kingsbury  course,  and 
housed  themselves  in  the  stands,  etc.  They  had  pre- 
viously been  settled  in  the  Walworth  Road,  London, 
where  I  once  went  to  see  for  myself  what  their 
mysterious  cult  really  was.  Headed  by  a  lady  who 
styled  herself  "  Mother  "  Garland,  they  all  sat  quietly 
until  the  "  spirit  moved  them."  Then  they  jumped  up 
on  to  the  chairs,  and  saying  that  "  the  spirit  had 
moved  them  "  began  to  sing  their  hymns,  etc. 

When  I  heard  that  "  The  Shakers "  were  in 
possession  at  the  old  Kingsbury  racecourse,  I  had  my 
dogcart  got  out  to  drive  down  and  see  them.  It  was  in 
the  winter  time,  and  a  very  severe  winter  it  was,  too, 
so  when  I  arrived  at  Kingsbury  I  was  not  surprised  to 
find  "  The  Shakers  "  in  a  pitiful  plight.  Most  of  the 
old  wooden  stands  had  gone  to  provide  fuel,  and  I 
really  thought  that  the  forty  or  so  persons  remaining 
there  looked  starved  out.  A  curious  ending  indeed, 
this,  for  a  place  which  all  religious  denominations  in 
the  'seventies  regarded  as  a  home  of  iniquity,  when 
racing  flourished  there. 

I  often  wonder  if  Londoners  realise  how  close  to 
the  heart  of  the  Metropolis  some  of  the  old  racecourses 
were.  Lillie  Bridge,  for  example,  provided  some 
excellent  flat  and  hurdle  racing  within  little  more  than  a 
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morning's  walk  of  Piccadilly,  The  last  time  I  visited  this 
meeting,  in  1872,  I  remember  that  well-known  owner- 
trainer,  Tom  Stevens,  exploiting  a  horse  of  his  in  two 
races  during  the  same  afternoon,  with  that  eccentric 
character,  "  Speedy  "  Payne,  as  jockey.  When  only 
one  other  horse  turned  out  against  Tom  Steven's  horse 
in  the  first  event,  we  all  laid  odds  of  3-1  on  cheerfully. 

When  the  flag  dropped,  however,  "  Speedy  "  Payne's 
mount  wheeled  right  round,  and  bolted  the  wrong  way, 
leaving  the  outsider  to  race  home  alone.  Result,  a 
concentrated  groan  from  all  the  unfortunate  Londoners 
looking  on.  Out  came  "  Speedy  "  Payne  and  his  way- 
ward mount  for  the  third  race  that  afternoon,  however, 
and  with  6-4  laid  against  him,  Tom  Steven's  horse 
bolted  the  right  way,  cantering  in  an  easy  winner. 
Result,  cheers  for  the  "  Speedy  "  one  and  his  excellent 
mount.     Truly  racegoers  are  a  funny  crowd ! 

Of  all  the  old  courses  now  but  a  memory  to  me  and 
many  of  the  older  brigade  of  racegoers,  none  is  more 
deplored  than  the  Northampton  gathering.  With 
such  important  races  as  the  Earl  Spencer's  Plate  (a 
big  sprint  race  on  which  people  betted  months  before  it 
was  decided)  and  the  Great  Northamptonshire  Stakes 
(over  two  miles)  one  would  have  thought  it  sure  of 
perpetuity,  but  time  has  proved  otherwise. 

A  particular  reason  I  have  for  remembering  this 
meeting  is  the  performance  one  year  of  a  mare  called 
Queen  of  Cyprus — owned  by  Tom  Jennings — in  the 
Great  Northamptonshire  Stakes.  The  term  "  walked 
in  "  is  one  frequently  used  on  the  Turf  to  denote  an  easy 
victory,  and  no  racing  man  ever  takes  it  literally.  But 
I  saw  Queen  of  Cyprus,  after  making  the  whole  of  the 
running  in  this  particular  race,  under  the  light  weight  of 
6st.  lolb.,  pulled  up  so  that  she  actually  walked  past 
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the  winning-post,  some  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the 
second  horse.  The  judge's  official  distance  was  thirty 
lengths.  This  is  the  only  occasion  during  a  lifetime 
on  the  Turf  that  I  ever  saw  this  sort  of  thing  happen, 
though,  of  course,  it  may  have  occurred  elsewhere. 

Sometimes  when  I  take  a  glance  along  the  line 
of  bookmakers  in  Tattersalls'  Ring  nowadays,  my 
thoughts  stray  back  to  a  day  at  Enfield  races  in  the 
very  early  'seventies.  Racing  at  Enfield  was  for 
galloways,  but  very  good  sport  was  invariably  pro- 
vided. A  pony  which  established  quite  a  reputation 
in  these  events  then  was  The  Crow,  and  over  this 
speedy  little  customer  I  was  unfortunate  enough  not 
to  get  the  money  after  having  legitimately  won  it  from  a 
bookmaker  who  ultimately  became  famous  as  an  owner 
of  many  good  horses. 

Dick  Dunn,  Charlie  White  (The  Duke's  Motto), 
Charlie  Eraser,  and  the  man  who  would  have  paid  me 
over  The  Crow  but  couldn't,  all  stood  on  boxes  at  this 
Enfield  Meeting,  laying  the  odds  to  a  £ioo  perhaps. 
Although  in  a  very  small  way  then,  these  men  without 
exception  made  a  lot  of  money  on  the  Turf  in  after 
years ;  in  fact,  the  man  who  couldn't  pay  me  then 
left  £100,000  when  he  died  a  few  years  ago.  I  often 
wonder  if  his  clerk,  who  stepped  into  his  employer's 
shoes  when  the  latter  died,  remembers  the  incident  I 
refer  to.  Perhaps  the  handling  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  pounds  since  has  driven  it  clean  out  of  his  mind. 

'Appy  'Ampton,  now  that  favourite  resort  of 
Londoners  called  Hurst  Park,  hardly  comes  into  the 
category  of  defunct  courses,  but  Hurst  Park  to-day  is 
so  totally  different  to  the  'Appy  'Ampton  of  old  that 
a  few  words  concerning  it  may  not  be  amiss. 

Hampton,  when   first  I  visited   it,    was  an  open 
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common  covered  with  furze  through  which  a  course  was 
cut.  All  the  races  were  run  the  reverse  way  to  that 
in  operation  now,  and  the  sprint  courses,  instead  of 
being  run  in  parallel  with  the  road,  were  decided  along- 
side the  river.  The  crowds  of  Londoners  who  drove 
down  in  brakes,  vans,  donkey  carts,  etc.,  were  not  so 
amenable  to  discipline  as  present-day  crowds.  Conse- 
quently it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  jockeys  in 
the  long-distance  events  having  to  steer  an  uncertain 
path  through  picnic  parties  squatted  on  the  course 
itself.  How  they  managed  to  do  so  without  many 
serious  accidents  was  amazing. 

I  am  afraid  old  Hampton  course  would  look  rather 
poor  beside  the  beautiful  stretch  of  turf  at  Hurst  Park 
to-day.  At  the  start  of  some  races  a  decided  advan- 
tage could  be  obtained  by  a  jockey  getting  to  the  post 
early  and  securing  the  high  ground  away  from  the 
river.  When  I  went  down  to  help  Tom  Hughes  of 
Epsom  work  a  commission  over  his  horse  Laird  of 
Glenorchy  in  the  early  'seventies,  I  made  my  way  down 
to  the  starting-post  after  getting  the  money  on.  When 
Harry  Constable  arrived  on  Laird  of  Glenorchy,  he 
secured  the  inside  berth  on  the  firm  ground,  and 
implicitly  obeyed  my  instructions  not  to  give  up  his 
position,  or  to  be  jockeyed  out  of  it.  Consequently  our 
most  dangerous  opponent,  near  the  outside,  had  to 
jump  off  on  soft  and  very  yielding  turf,  which  cost  him 
a  length  or  so,  Laird  of  Glenorchy  winning  cleverly 
at  4-1. 

The  absence  of  rails  at  the  start  was  another  draw- 
back here.  I  remember  poor  Bobby  Wyatt's  efforts 
to  induce  one  of  his  mounts  to  get  out  of  the  furze 
bushes  on  to  the  course.  Tom  MacGeorge,  then 
starter — and  a  very  voluble  one  he  was — was  about  to 
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dispatch  the  field  without  Wyatt's  mount,  when 
"  Bobby  "  started  a  shouting  match  with  him.  This 
stratagem  succeeded,  and  whilst  MacGeorge  was 
threatening  Wyatt  with  all  sorts  of  dire  penalities, 
"  Bobby  "  was  coaxing  his  mount  into  the  course. 
This  he  eventually  did  and,  bringing  his  mount  in  well 
on  his  toes,  got  a  flying  start.  It  was  the  prettiest 
bit  of  work  I  ever  saw  on  the  part  of  a  jockey  in 
difficulties  with  the  starter.  For  it  was  quite  obvious 
to  me  at  this  time  that  the  leading  jockeys  received 
more  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  starter  than 
the  younger  ones.  The  latter  were  almost  invariably 
forced  to  the  outside,  whether  their  mounts  were  quiet 
or  otherwise. 

From  the  very  nature  of  things,  Hampton  was  an 
unhealthy  spot  for  welshers.  These  gentry,  although 
doing  very  well  out  of  the  holiday  crowds  on  the  whole, 
sometimes  caught  a  tartar.  When  the  winning-post 
was  alongside  the  river  the  crowds  naturally  assembled 
there,  and  many  a  time  have  I  seen  the  welshing 
fraternity  seized  by  the  infuriated  backers  and  uncere- 
moniously thrown  into  the  Thames. 

Most  of  the  race  meetings  in  Scotland  familiar  to 
me  as  a  lad  happily  still  stand  their  ground.  One  or 
two  have  dropped  out,  however — Paisley,  Airdrie, 
Hawick,  for  example. 

Paisley  Meeting  was  quite  an  event  with  the 
Glasgow  people  in  the  'sixties.  The  principal  race  was 
for  the  historic  Silver  Bells,  given  by  the  Magistrates 
and  Town  Council  of  Paisley  as  far  back  as  1620, 
something  after  the  style  of  the  famous  Silver  Bell  of 
Lanark  Race  Meeting,  the  gift  of  WiUiam  the  Lion,  its 
founder. 

The  stakes  at  Paisley  Meeting  were  such  as  would 
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be  scoffed  at  to-day.  Sweepstakes  of  2  sovs. 
each  with  £20  added  were  the  prizes  in  most  of  the  races. 
Even  a  race  with  the  high-sounding  title  of  the  Paisley 
Gold  Cup  was  no  exception,  for  I  remember  it  was  only 
worth  £28  to  the  winner  in  1865,  and  that  horse,  Pam, 
was  entered  to  be  sold  for  £20. 

One  event,  the  Secretary's  Retiring  Plate,  was  worth 
only  £15  to  the  winner,  Deerfoot,  and  by  a  coincidence 
this  was  the  exact  amount  which  Mr.  Porteous,  a 
gentleman  farmer  of  Howden  in  East  Lothian,  offered 
him  to  me  for  not  long  after. 

This  colt  Deerfoot  I  rode  in  many  a  trial  gallop,  and 
like  Mountain  Buck,  another  well-known  performer  at 
Scottish  meetings,  which  I  sometimes  used  as  a  hack, 
he  was  by  Mountain  Deer.  Mountain  Deer  was  owned 
by  the  famous  Squire  Osbaldeston,  for  whom  he  won 
the  Criterion  Stakes  for  two-year-olds  in  1850.  No 
stallion  I  ever  saw  stamped  his  stock  so  much  with  his 
own  particular  conformation.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion all  the  Mountain  Deers  were  on  the  small  side  ; 
I  never  knew  one  above  15.2  hands,  yet  they  were  bull- 
dog-like in  courage,  carried  coats  like  silk,  and  were  all 
possessed  of  a  beautifully  smooth  action.  In  two  Racing 
Calendars  of  the  'sixties  which  I  have  kept,  I  notice 
that  in  1863  Mountain  Deer's  stock  won  forty  races,  and 
in  1865,  twenty-nine  races,  which  shows  that  they  could 
go  a  bit.  They  were  nearly  all  smart  over  short  to 
middle  distances,  stayers  from  this  blood  being  rare. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

Lord  Queensberry's  Curious  Drink — Is  It  an  Elixir  of  Life  ?  "  Fred  " 
Hobson  and  the  "  Boys  " — Lord  Marcus  and  the  Purse  Trick 
Merchant — Riding  Sugar  Cane  at  Lewes, 

In  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  merits  of  the  gentle- 
men riders  I  knew  in  the  'sixties,  'seventies  and  'eighties, 
no  disparagement  of  present-day  gentlemen  "  jocks  " 
is  intended.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  our  amateurs 
now  are  up  to  a  very  high  standard  considering  their 
limited  opportunities  of  riding  in  public  with  reasonable 
prospects  of  success.  Hunters'  fiat-races  (gentlemen 
riders  only)  figured  on  nearly  every  programme  in  the 
old  days,  while  under  the  National  Hunt  code,  there 
were  more  events  for  amateurs  too.  So  that  plenty  of 
practice  was  available  for  aU  with  that  inclination. 
Small  wonder  then  if  the  more  industrious  gentlemen 
"  jocks  "  acquired  fame  as  the  result  of  their  exploits 
in  the  saddle. 

Some  of  the  best-known  amateur  horsemen  of  the 
period  mentioned  above  were  the  Marquis  of  Queens- 
berry,  Lord  Marcus  Beresford,  Lord  Aylesford,  Lord 
Charles  Innes-Ker,  Lord  Maidstone,  Mr.  F.  G.  Hobson, 
Mr.  P.  Crawshaw,  Mr.  Hope  Johnstone,  Mr.  W,  Bevill, 
Mr.  E.  P.  Wilson,  Mr.  Arthur  Coventry,  and  last  but 
by  no  means  least,  Mr.  "  Abington  "  Baird.  In  addition 
to  these  celebrities  there  were  many  others  whose  names 
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do  not  come  so  readily  to  mind.  One  thing  which 
stands  out  above  all  others  where  these  "  Knights  of  the 
Pigskin  "  were  concerned  was  their  wonderful  courage. 
They  did  some  extraordinary  things  then  rather  than 
knuckle  under  to  circumstances. 

I  recall  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry  once  making  a 
circuit  of  the  Sandown  Park  Steeplechase  course  with 
a  broken  collar-bone.  His  mount  fell  at  the  second 
fence  first  time  round,  and,  being  favourite,  the  fall 
caused  some  commotion  among  the  professionals  who 
had  backed  the  horse  for  a  lot  of  money.  A  party  of 
them  hurried  down  to  the  spot,  and  shouted,  "  Come  on, 
Lord  Queensberry,  have  another  try  !  "  When  Lord 
Queensberry  got  up  from  the  ground  he  shook  his 
shoulder  to  indicate  his  broken  collar-bone,  but  asked 
the  agitated  backers  to  lift  him  into  the  saddle  and  he 
would  go  off  after  the  field.  This  they  did,  and  Lord 
Queensberry,  with  a  broken  collar-bone,  rode  round 
the  stiff  Sandown  course.  A  pluckier  thing  I  have 
never  seen  on  any  racecourse.  Of  course,  Lord  Queens- 
berry didn't  win  the  race  ;  the  handicap  was  too 
great. 

The  Marquis  of  Queensberry  had  a  pretty  wit  as  well 
as  high  courage.  Once,  after  riding  one  of  his  horses  in 
a  steeplechase,  and  being  disappointed  by  the  animal's 
showing,  he  dismounted  before  entering  the  paddock, 
took  off  the  saddle  and  bridle,  and  gave  the  horse  a 
sharp  blow  on  the  shoulder,  causing  it  to  bolt  away. 
"  Now,  who  catches  the  brute  can  have  him  !  "  he 
exclaimed.  It  was  a  railway  porter  who  caught  the 
horse  eventually,  and  the  fact  tickled  Lord  Queens- 
berry immensely. 

At  Warwick  Station  refreshment  buffet,  in  the  early 
'seventies,   when  a  goodly  company  were  assembled 
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after  racing,  waiting  for  the  London  train,  Lord  Queens- 
berry  made  us  forget  the  howUng  wind  and  icy  sleet 
outside  by  mixing  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  drinks 
on  record.  Walking  up  to  a  dining-table  with  an 
empty  glass  in  his  hand,  he  proceeded  to  pour  a  little 
vinegar  in,  added  a  pinch  of  salt,  cayenne  pepper  and 
mustard.  Then  he  called  for  a  bottle  of  old  port,  and 
when  this  arrived,  filled  up  the  glass.  Holding  aloft 
the  mixture  of  condiments  and  port  wine,  he  offered  a 
£$  note  to  any  man  in  the  room  who  would  drink  it. 
A  man  known  to  all  racegoers  in  those  days  as  "  The 
Russian  ' '  immediately  accepted  the  wager,  and  over 
strolled  Lord  Queensberry  with  the "  cocktail "  (I 
suppose  it  would  be  called  this  in  these  days)  and  a  £5 
note.  When  "  The  Russian,"  after  many  facial  con- 
tortions, had  disposed  of  the  drink.  Lord  Queensberry 
handed  him  the  £5  note,  saying :  "  Put  this  on  my  horse 
to-morrow,  and  if  it  loses  come  to  me  and  I  will  give 
you  another  one."  I  often  wonder  if  that  curious 
drink  mixed  by  Lord  Queensberry  was  not  an  Elixir 
of  Life  in  disguise,  for  "  The  Russian  "  is  still  alive, 
though  well  over  eighty  years  of  age. 

This  sporting  nobleman  eventually  came  to  grief 
on  the  Turf.  When  the  edict  precluding  Lord  Queens- 
berry from  sporting  his  colours  on  the  racecourse  was 
decided  upon,  there  were  several  disputed  bets  unsettled. 
His  remarks  on  the  latter  were  characteristic  in  their 
pointed  humour.  "  W^ll,"  said  Lord  Queensberry, 
"  just  as  I  was  going  to  make  arrangements  to  pay  them 
comes  the  news  I  shan't  be  able  to  race  any  more,  so  it 
will  save  me  the  trouble."  Whatever  his  fate  on  the 
Turf,  none  will  grudge  him  a  place  in  the  temple  of 
sporting  fame  as  originator  of  the  famous  Queensberry 
Boxing  Rules.     How  much  the  latter  have  done  to 
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elevate  the  fistic  art  during  the  last  fifty  years,  history 
alone  shows. 


Concerning  Lord  Charles  Innes-Ker,  with  whom  I 
travelled  the  round  of  race  meetings  for  several  years 
— 1868-1871 — I  must  say  that  of  all  the  men  with 
a  slender  allowance,  he  was  one  of  the  most  open- 
handed.  His  passion  for  the  Turf  was  a  very  genuine 
one,  for  he  was  never  happier  than  when  riding  his  own 
horses  on  the  flat  or  over  a  country.  Unfortunately, 
he  never  had  a  really  good  horse  at  any  time,  and 
being  a  bad  judge  of  other  people's  horses,  he  found  the 
Turf  a  very  expensive  pastime. 

One  day  at  Lanark  he  rode  one  of  his  horses  in  a 
race,  backed  himself,  and  finished  down  the  course. 
The  very  next  day  he  won  a  race  on  the  same  horse, 
but  did  not  back  it,  thinking  it  had  no  winning  chance. 
And  so  he  went  on.  Eventually  he  gave  me  all  his 
commissions  to  do,  and  many  have  I  executed,  not  on 
the  horse  he  told  me  to  back,  but  on  another  I  fancied 
had  a  better  chance.  It  was  not  until  I  began  to  hand 
him  back  some  winnings,  when  he  thought  he  was  a 
loser  over  a  race,  that  Lord  Charles  reahsed  how  bad 
was  his  judgment  of  the  sport. 

Then,  as  the  difference  between  paying  out  and 
receiving  was  a  mighty  big  one  to  this  ultra-generous 
young  gentleman  jockey,  he  would  say:  "Well,  Lm 
blest  if  I  know  how  you  find  them,  Alexander  ;  but  I'm 
damned  glad  I'm  on  the  right  side  this  race  after  all." 

One  trait  in  Lord  Charles's  character  that  I  greatly 
admired  was  the  fact  (unlike  other  amateur  horse- 
men I  have  known)  that  a  horse  did  not  have  to  possess 
a  good  chance  of  winning  for  him  to  accept  the  mount. 
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He  would  ride  any  horse  for  anybody  over  any  course ; 
and  that,  to  my  mind,  is  the  true  sporting  spirit. 

In  the  'eighties  I  visited  Lord  Charles  Innes-Ker 
at  West  Drayton,  where  he  was  living  in  retirement. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  there  he  bred  the  celebrated 
black  and  tan  collie  dogs  which  had  such  a  vogue  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Another  amateur  whose  fondness  for  the  Turf 
resembled  that  of  Lord  Charles  Innes-Ker  was  Mr. 
F.  G.  Hobson.  "  Fred  "  Hobson,  I  suppose,  took  as 
many  mounts  as  any  gentleman  rider  of  his  day.  He 
was  absolutely  fearless  in  the  saddle,  but  lacked  the 
polished  horsemanship  of  Mr.  Arthur  Coventry,  Mr. 
"  Billy "  Bevill,  or  Mr.  Crawshaw.  Riding  over  a 
country,  "  Fred  "  Hobson  always  put  one  hand  behind 
him  and  hung  on  to  the  back  of  the  saddle  when 
going  over  a  fence.  This  idiosyncrasy  he  shared,  I 
believe,  with  Lord  Manners,  who  rode  Seaman  to  victory 
in  the  Grand  National  of  1882. 

"  Fred  "  Hobson  also  rode  a  Grand  National  winner, 
Austerlitz  in  1877.  Knowing  that  no  concern  for  his 
personal  safety  actuated  Hobson  to  hang  on  to  the 
saddle,  my  curiosit}^  was  aroused,  and  I  asked  him  one 
day  why  he  did  it.  He  explained  that,  in  his  opinion, 
holding  on  to  the  back  of  the  saddle  eased  the  weight 
from  the  horse's  forelegs  when  landing.  There  is 
certainly  sound  sense  in  that,  and  any  tendency  to  fall 
forward  is  corrected  by  it,  but  I  should  not  have  cared 
to  adopt  this  style  in  my  own  riding  days,  all  the  same. 

Poor  "  Fred "  Hobson  was  very  susceptible  to 
chaff,  and  I  remember  him  getting  some  that  he  didn't 
like  at  one  Kingsbury  Meeting.  He  was  riding  in 
the  Red  Coat  Steeplechase  in  company  with  Lord 
Charles  Innes-Ker,  Lord  Marcus  Beresford,  Mr.  Hope 
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Johnstone,  Mr.  Crawshaw,  and  several  others.  The 
gentlemen  "  jocks  "  were  walking  their  horses  round, 
waiting  for  the  starter  to  arrive  at  the  post,  when  a 
party  of  "  boys,"  who  had  assembled  to  see  the  start, 
shouted  out :  "  Now  then,  Hobson,  pull  yourself 
together ;  it  isn't  Nellie  Power  you  are  walking  round 
now  !  " 

Miss  Nellie  Power  was  the  music-hall  artiste 
Hobson  was  very  sweet  on  at  that  time.  Having  this 
brought  to  the  notice  of  his  brother  amateurs  whilst 
waiting  to  start  for  a  race  made  Hobson  furious,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  he  heard  quite  a  lot  about  it  from  them 
afterwards. 

That  night  we  were  together  in  the  Metropolitan 
Music  Hall  where  Nellie  Power  was  singing  "  Up  in  the 
Balloon,  Boys,  Sailing  Round  the  Moon."  During  the 
interval,  "  Fred  "  Hobson  said  to  me,  "  Were  you  at 
the  start  of  the  Red  Coat  'Chase  to-day,  Scott  ?  "  "  Yes," 

I  replied.      "  Then  you  heard  those  d d  "  boys," 

I  suppose,"  he  said.  I  told  him  I  had.  "  Well,  I'll 
be  greatly  obliged,"  he  went  on,  "  if  you  would  bring  a 
shot-gun  down  to  the  start  next  time  I  ride  there  :  I'll 
teach  'em  something."  I  knew  "  Fred  "  Hobson  well 
enough  not  to  comply  with  his  request.  He  would 
have  had  no  compunction  about  giving  his  tormentors 
both  barrels  if  a  gun  was  handy. 

Poor  "  Fred  "  Hobson  !  Riding  hard  and  living 
hard,  it  was  not  altogether  unexpected  that  he  did  not 
make  "  old  bones,"  as  the  saying  goes.  "  I  think 
the  best  race  he  ever  rode  was  on  my  old  favourite 
Hampton,  when,  as  a  four-year-old,  the  colt  won  the 
Great  Maiden  Hurdle  race  at  San  down  Park. 

With  regard  to  the  horsemanship  of  Mr.  "  Abing- 
ton  "  Baird,  the  famous  owner  of  Merry  Hampton  and 
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other  good  horses,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  refrain  from 
a  long  string  of  superlatives.  For  he  was  undoubtedly 
not  only  the  crack  gentleman  rider  of  his  day,  but  the 
best  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  sixty  years  connection  with 
the  sport. 

Mr.  "  Abington  "  Baird  was  contemporary  with 
Archer,  Watts,  Tom  Cannon,  etc.,  etc.,  and  suffered 
nothing  by  comparison  even  with  those  giants  of  the 
saddle. 

It  was  always  a  matter  of  great  astonishment  to  me 
that  a  certain  section  of  racegoers  should  sometimes 
suspect  Mr.  "  Abington  "  Baird  of  riding  to  lose.  He 
was  an  immensely  wealthy  young  man  to  begin  with, 
and  this  fact  alone  should  have  convinced  all  unbiassed 
racegoers  of  his  straightforwardness.  Apart  from  that 
his  natural  desire  was  to  ride  winners,  and  he  would 
go  anywhere  and  incur  any  expense  to  do  so.  Did  he 
not  say,  after  being  congratulated  on  winning  the  Derby 
with  Merry  Hampton  :  "  Yes,  but  I  would  rather  win  a 
Selling  Plate  if  I  could  ride  the  winner  myself."  And 
it  is  also  a  fact  that  he  would  take  off  his  coat  and  in 
his  shirt-sleeves  ride  trials  on  Newmarket  Heath  in 
a  heavy  rain.  No,  I  don't  think  there  was  much 
wrong  with  "  the  Squire  "  so  far  as  racing  was 
concerned. 

I  remember  seeing  him  ride  a  black  mare  of  his  own 
in  a  race  at  Kempton  Park,  and  owing  to  the  way  he 
eased  the  mare  before  reaching  the  winning-post,  some- 
thing approaching  a  commotion  occurred.  The  mare 
had  been  well  backed,  and  opposite  the  ring  looked  like 
winning  easily.  All  of  a  sudden  she  stopped,  and 
another  horse  got  up  to  beat  her.  When  "  Abington  " 
Baird  found  his  mare  beaten,  he  immediately  began  to 
pull  up,  and  having  commenced  to  do  this  before  the 
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winning-post  was  actually  passed,  incurred  the  crowd's 
displeasure. 

His  obvious  reply,  when  called  upon  to  explain  his 
riding,  was  that  the  mare  was  pulled  up  when  beaten 
to  avoid  unnecessary  punishment,  but  I  believe  the 
croakers  would  still  be  croaking  had  it  not  been  for 
Robert  Peck,  who  stated  that  if  the  mare  and  her 
conqueror  were  put  together  again  at  the  same  weights 
and  distance  any  day,  the  result  would  be  borne 
out. 

The  number  of  titled  amateurs  riding  regularly  was 
quite  a  feature  of  racing  fifty  years  ago.  The  leading 
lights,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  were  the  late  Lord 
Marcus  Beresford,  Lord  Aylesford,  Lord  Charles  Innes- 
Ker,  Lord  Maidstone,  and  Lord  Queensberry.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  all  the  young  peers  mentioned 
above  were  just  as  handy  with  their  fists  as  they  were 
on  a  horse,  or  at  any  form  of  sport.  A  high-spirited 
body  of  young  men,  they  played  many  a  merry  prank 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  incurred  their  displeasure, 
and  among  them  none  was  more  prominent  than  the 
late  Lord  Marcus  Beresford. 

In  the  'seventies,  after  a  period  of  bad  luck  at  racing, 
some  of  these  young  men  found  it  neccessary  to  visit  a 
man  who  dispensed  financial  assistance,  in  order  to 
tide  over  their  difficulties.  However,  the  expected 
change  of  fortune  did  not  come  to  relieve  them  of  their 
pecuniary  obligations,  and  after  a  time  the  gentleman 
who  had  advanced  the  necessary  cash  became  anxious 
about  getting  repaid  in  the  prescribed  period. 

Accordingly  he  wrote  them  a  letter  couched  in  a 
threatening  tone,  which,  considering  the  nature  of  his 
clients,  was  a  trifle  foolish  of  him.  The  young  men  took 
his  letter  as  a  jomt  affront,  and  accordingly  they  gathered 
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together  one  night  at  Albemarle  Street,  in  London,  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  their  man. 

After  some  discussion,  corporal  punishment  was 
decided  upon.  The  question  of  who  was  to  carry  it 
out  promised  to  present  difficulties,  as  each  member  of 
the  round-table  conference  was  desirous  of  the  job. 
However,  it  was  eventually  settled  by  the  party  drawing 
lots,  and  the  task  fell  to  Lord  Marcus  Beresford.  At 
this  time  Lord  Marcus  was  boxer  of  no  mean  order, 
and  when  he  duly  called  on  the  writer  of  the  letter,  the 
fiat  of  the  Albemarle  Street  gathering  was  very 
thoroughly  administered.  "Tell  your  master  Mr. 
Johnson  would  like  to  see  him,"  Lord  Marcus  told  the 
footman  when  the  latter  answered  his  knock.  Lord 
Marcus  thus  gained  admission  to  his  quarry  very  easily, 
whereas,  had  he  given  his  real  name,  the  man  would 
have  been  too  scared  to  see  him.  Lord  Marcus  entered 
the  room,  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  behind  him,  and 
then  the  fun  began. 

This  little  adventure  robbed  Lord  Marcus  of  a 
certain  winning  ride  on  his  grand  mare  Bella  in  the 
three-mile  Leamington  Grand  Annual  Steeplechase  at 
Warwick  the  following  day.  She  had  been  talked  about 
for  some  time  in  connection  with  it,  and  when  saddling 
time  for  the  race  came  round  with  Bella  well  and 
fancied,  his  lordship  had  not  arrived  on  the  course. 
Everybody  was  asking  the  same  question,  "  Where  is 
Lord  Marcus  ?  "  not  knowing  of  the  previous  day's 
adventure,  which  had  resulted  in  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
So  Bella  did  not  run. 

Another  amusing  incident  I  remember  in  con- 
nection with  Lord  Marcus  occurred  at  Alexandra  Park 
in  the  'seventies.  Lord  Marcus,  Lord  Lurgan,  Sir 
George   Chetwynd,   and   Mr.    Hungerford,   four  close 
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friends,  stood  talking  beside  their  drag  just  behind  the 
winning-post  there,  when  an  exponent  of  that  race- 
course side-show,  the  purse  trick,  came  up  and  began 
to  ply  his  trade.  He  found  plenty  of  racegoers  with  the 
irrepressible  inclination  to  get  something  for  nothing, 
and  for  a  time  was  quite  busy  selling  his  purses,  each 
containing  three  half-crowns  [sic)  for  two  shillings  and 
sixpence.  When  business  began  to  slacken,  he  stepped 
boldly  up  to  Lord  Marcus  and  his  friends,  and  asked 
them  each  to  buy  one.  Lord  Marcus  replied,  "  I  don't 
want  to  buy  one  of  your  purses,  but  I  should  like  you  to 
show  me  how  the  trick  is  done." 

So  the  purse-seller,  fully  aware  of  the  identity  of  his 
audience,  demonstrated  to  Lord  Marcus  and  his 
friends  how  easy  it  was  to  extract  a  half-crown  from 
credulous  racegoers  for  a  purse  containing  three  half- 
pennies. "  You  see,  gentlemen,"  he  explained,  "  I 
show  my  clients  three  half-crowns,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  have  three  pennies  palmed,  which  I  put  into  the 
purse  in  rapid  succession."  After  the  trick  had  been 
demonstrated,  Lord  Marcus  and  the  others  laughed 
heartily.  Turning  to  the  man,  Lord  Marcus  said, 
"  You  were  doing  a  roaring  trade  just  now."  "  Yes," 
replied  the  purse- trick  merchant,  "  I  was  indeed." 
"  Well,  well,"  said  Lord  Marcus,  "  I  shouldn't  have 
thought  there  were  so  many  fools  born  into  the  world 
at  once."  The  man's  next  sally  sent  Lord  Marcus 
and  his  friends  into  roars  of  laughter.  "  Now,  m'lord," 
he  said,  "  I  have  explained  everything  clearly,  and  you 
see  what  a  good  thing  it  is  ;  would  you  like  to  buy  the 
business  ?  "  With  that  Mr.  Hungerford  gave  the  man  a 
half-sovereign,  and  off  he  went,  leaving  the  small  crowd 
which  had  collected  fairly  amazed  at  his  audacity. 
In  many  ways  Lord  Marcus  Beresford  sent  convention 
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to  the  winds  at  this  time,  and  he  rather  startled  a 
man  at  one  Lewes  Meeting  when  he  gave  him  a  small 
commission  to  execute  over  a  horse  of  Sir  George  Chet- 
wynd's  called  Sugar  Cane.  Lord  Marcus  was  riding 
Sugar  Cane  in  a  race  for  gentleman  riders,  and  fancying 
his  mount  very  much,  he  took  some  five-pound  notes 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  sent  his  commissioner  away 
to  back  Sugar  Cane.  When  the  man  came  back,  Lord 
Marcus  said,  "  Well,  did  you  get  on  ?  "  "  Yes,"  the 
man  replied,  "  but  the  layer  told  me  he  knew  I  was 
backing  Sugar  Cane  for  you."  "  Did  he  ?  "  said  Lord 
Marcus.  "  Perhaps  it  will  please  him  to  know  it's  me 
he  is  paying  out  after  the  race,  too."  As  he  prophesied. 
Sugar  Cane  won,  and  away  went  his  commissioner 
to  draw  the  winnings.  The  man  came  back  without 
them,  however,  explaining  that  the  layer  said  he  would 
pay  him  after  the  next  race.  Lord  Marcus  Beresford's 
rejoinder  was  very  characteristic  of  him  in  those  days 
of  his  youth.  "  Go  back  to  the  bookmaker,"  he  said, 
"and tell  him  that  I  wouldn't  trust "  (naming  a  well- 
known  cleric  of  the  day)  "  with  the  money,  much  less 
him."  The  commissioner  hurried  away,  and  Lord 
Marcus  soon  had  his  winnings  brought  to  him. 

In  the  saddle  Lord  Marcus  Beresford  was  an  excel- 
lent performer,  both  on  the  flat  or  over  a  country,  riding 
his  own  horses  and  those  of  his  friends  with  a  fair 
measure  of  success.  He  owned  two  good  chasers  in 
Bella  and  Chimney  Sweep,  the  latter  running  third  to 
Regal  in  that  memorable  Grand  National  of  1876.  But 
far  and  away  the  best  animal  to  carry  the  light-blue 
jacket  and  black  cap  at  this  time  was  a  mare  named 
Caramel,  by  Canary  out  of  Integrity. 

I  first  noticed  this  mare  when,  on  one  July  after- 
noon at  Aldershot  in  1874,  she  carried  Lord  Marcus 
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Beresford  first  past  the  winning-post  no  less  than  three 
times.  In  the  first  two  instances  Caramel  got  the  race, 
but  the  third  time  Lord  Marcus  had  omitted  to  include 
a  small  penalty  when  weighing  out,  and  although  he 
won  quite  comfortably,  disqualification  was  inevitable. 
Thus  Caramel  and  her  sporting  pilot  were  robbed  of 
the  honours  attached  to  what  would  have  been  a 
wonderful  achievement,  that  of  winning  three  races  in 
the  same  afternoon. 

In  this  year,  1874,  Caramel  was  a  six-year-old,  and 
at  Sandown  Park,  a  favourite  course  of  hers,  she  won 
two  races  in  one  afternoon  also.  During  the  season  the 
mare  was  pulled  out  seventeen  times,  winning  eight 
races  in  aU  over  distances  from  five  furlongs  to  two  miles. 

In  the  ordinary  way,  judging  by  modern  standards 
of  equine  endurance,  one  would  be  quite  entitled  to 
assume  that,  as  Caramel  was  a  six- year-old,  her  days 
of  usefulness  had  almost  finished.  But  no,  she  ran 
with  unvarying  excellence  for  another  four  seasons  in 
the  colours  of  Lord  Marcus,  altogether  competing  in 
eighty-five  races,  of  which  she  won  twenty-seven. 

Not  many  owners  nowadays  can  point  to  a  horse 
which  has  won  twenty-seven  races  for  them  over  all 
sorts  of  courses  and  distances,  from  Aldershot  to 
Newmarket. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  mare's  successes 
was  that  no  matter  who  rode  her,  she  always  gave 
her  true  running.  F.  Archer,  Bobby  Wyatt,  Bobby 
Weedon,  Jack  Jones,  among  the  professionals ;  and 
Mr.  P.  Crawshaw,  Mr.  W.  Bevill,  Mr.  A.  Coventry  and 
Lord  Marcus,  aU  rode  Caramel  home  a  winner  on  various 
occasions.  The  mare's  exploits,  no  less  than  those  of  her 
popular  owner,  mark  an  important  milestone  in  my 
Turf   memories. 
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CHAPTER   XXI 

At  the  Gun  Clubs — the  Tichbome  Claimant  a  Pretty  Good  Shot — 
His  Money  No  Good,  However — Charlie  Fraser,  Actor  and 
Bookmaker — George  Leyboume  and  a  Scots  Audience. 

Quite  a  pleasant  diversion  from  racing  was  provided 
at  one  time  by  pigeon  shooting  at  the  Gun  Clubs  situated 
at  Notting  Hill,  Kingsbury,  and  Tom  Brown's,  Nun- 
head.  In  the  'seventies  and  'eighties  these  places  were 
favourite  resorts  of  many  well-known  people,  both  on 
and  off  the  Turf.  Whenever  possible,  I  made  a  point 
of  attending  these  gatherings,  for  when  the  genuine 
wild  blue-rock  pigeons  were  available,  it  required  a 
master-hand  with  a  gun  to  bring  them  down.  Un- 
fortunately, the  practice  of  putting  up  half-tame  birds 
or  "  well-squeezed  "  ones  grew  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  shooting  at  them  something  which  no  sportsman 
worthy  of  the  name  could  stand.  In  these  circum- 
stances I  heartily  agreed  with  the  abolition  of  this 
so-called  sport  when  such  a  step  became  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  the  feathered  world. 

Some  hefty  wagering  took  place  over  these  shooting 
matches,  and  I  always  surprised  most  people  at  the 
Notting  Hill  enclosure  by  freely  taking  the  odds  about 
the  birds.  In  the  ordinary  run  of  things  it  was  5-2  on 
the  gun  when  the  man  concerned  was  a  crack  shot,  but 
when  a  fresh  blue-rock  pigeon  flew  out  of  the   trap, 
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darting  and  swerving  all  over  the  place,  the  gun  was 
often  beaten.  Then,  again,  the  men  shooting  there, 
like  some  horses,  weren't  always  triers.  So  my  reply 
to  all  the  curious  folk  who  wondered  why  I  was  so  keen 
to  back  the  "  bird  "  was  that  I  was  at  least  backing 
"  a  trier."  Such  straight  talking  did  not  always  please 
them. 

The  champion  pigeon  shot  of  England  in  the  early 
'seventies  was  a  man  named  Scott  (no  relative  of  mine), 
and  a  very  smart  man  he  was  with  a  gun.  But  a 
Dr.  Carver  came  over  from  America  and  soon  put 
paid  to  Scott's  account.  The  pair.  Dr.  Carver  and 
Scott,  met  in  a  match  of  a  hundred  birds  at  the  Welsh 
Harp,  Hendon.  Carver,  who  wore  a  silk  hat  and  black 
frock-coat  when  he  appeared  to  contest  this  match, 
defeated  Scott  so  decisively  that  it  was  difficult  for  him 
to  get  another  opponent.  Our  insular  belief  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  sportsman  at  the  time  caused 
good  odds  to  be  laid  on  Scott  for  this  match,  although 
it  was  plain  that  Dr.  Carver  was  a  phenomenally  crack 
shot  at  the  birds. 

After  Carver  had  beaten  Scott  at  the  "  doves," 
they  met  in  another  match,  shooting  at  glass  balls  in 
the  old  aquarium  at  Westminster.  Carver  again 
demonstrated  his  superiority,  seldom  missing  the 
glass  balls  as  they  were  shot  up  in  the  air  by  means  of  a 
powerful  spring  contrivance.  He  was  the  finest  man 
with  a  gun  I  ever  saw ;  but  at  the  time  I  thought  of  a 
proposition  which  would  tax  even  his  superlative  skill. 
So  I  offered  to  lay  him  an  even  £50  he  would  not  drop 
fifty  out  of  a  hundred  freshly-caught  starlings  at  thirty 
yards,  myself  to  provide  the  birds.  To  this  Carver 
assented,  and  I  set  to  work  to  get  a  hundred  of  the  birds 
which,  unable  to  get  their  accustomed  insect  food  owing 
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to  the  frost,  were  harrying  my  fruit.  With  a  few  nets 
this  was  easily  accomphshed,  and  one  fine  autumn  day 
my  man  and  I  set  off  to  Tom  Brown's  enclosure  at  Nun- 
head  with  the  hundred  lively  birds.  But  Dr.  Carver 
was  apparently  warned  by  someone  that  he  was  up 
against  an  almost  impossible  task  (he  had  never  pre- 
viously shot  at  starlings),  and  consequently  never 
turned  up  at  Nunhead  to  shoot  off  the  wager. 

So  far  from  downing  fifty  of  the  birds,  I  am  certain 
that  he  would  not  have  hit  thirty-five  of  them,  wonderful 
shot  though  he  was.  A  freshly-caught  starling  is  about 
the  swiftest  thing  that  flies,  when  released  from  its 
captivity. 

The  great  attraction  at  the  Welsh  Harp  Gun  Club 
was  Arthur  Orton,  the  man  who  masqueraded  as  Sir 
Roger  Tichborne,  and  heir  to  the  Tichborne  estates. 
The  claimant  used  to  drive  a  coach  and  four  up  to  the 
Welsh  Harp  with  a  great  flourish,  and  then,  descending, 
stroll  into  the  Gun  Club  with  the  utmost  sang-froid. 
Once,  when  he  was  shooting,  he  wanted  me  to  take  him 
;£6oo  to  £400  that  he  killed  his  bird,  but  as  the  claimant 
always  paid  in  Tichborne  bonds  when  he  lost  any  bets, 
there  was  nothing  doing.  Tichborne  bonds  I  had  no 
use  for,  having  obtained  a  little  information  about  the 
Wapping  butcher  which  was  denied  to  most  people. 
It  was  Lord  Arthur  Arundell  (uncle  of  the  rightful  Sir 
Roger  Tichborne)  who  vouchsafed  this  to  me. 

He  never  figured  in  the  famous  trial,  but  was  the 
last  man  who  dined  with  the  rightful  Sir  Roger  Tich- 
borne prior  to  the  latter's  sailing  on  the  Bella.  I 
remember  his  daughter,  the  Hon.  Dottina  Arundell, 
asking  him  why  he  did  not  go  forward  to  give  evidence 
at  the  famous  trial.  Lord  Arundell' s  reply  was  :  "I 
forget  all  about  it,  my  dear."     But  the  real  reason  was 
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his  fear  of  Dr.  Kenealy's  penchant  for  raking  up  the 
past  hfe  of  witnesses.  Once,  when  we  were  alone,  he 
declared  to  me  :  "  This  man  is  not  Roger  Tichbome, 
Alexander !  He  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  without 
doubt."  But  I  am  not  going  to  let  old  Kenealy  rake 
up  all  my  private  life  for  the  last  few  years." 

Lord  Arthur,  and  the  usual  Captain  of  the  Bella, 
who  was  detained  in  England  in  connection  with 
some  legal  case,  were  the  last  two  men  to  see  Sir  Roger 
Tichborne  alive.  So  it  will  be  understood  why  I 
offered  to  take  the  claimant  £600  to  £400  in  good  English 
bank-notes,  but  not  his  Tichbome  bonds,  which  weren't 
worth  the  paper  they  were  printed  on,  as  it  subsequently 
proved. 

As  a  pigeon  shot,  however,  I  must  say  that  the  Tich- 
bome claimant  was  pretty  good,  and  brought  down 
many  a  tricky  little  blue-rock  at  the  Welsh  Harp.  He 
was  a  very  smart  man,  too,  with  a  coach  and  four,  while 
his  head  groom  once  told  me  he  was  the  best  master  he 
ever  had  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  be  generous  when  one 
can  pay  in  speculative  bonds  as  the  Tichbome  claimant 
did. 

About  the  best  shot  among  the  amateurs  who  fre- 
quented Notting  Hill  Gun  Club  in  the  'seventies  and 
'eighties  was  Dudley  Ward.  He  used  to  lay  odds  on 
himself  pretty  freely,  and  many  a  good  bet  have  I 
landed  by  following  his  lead.  Dudley  Ward,  like  the 
birds,  but  unlike  some  of  the  "  pros,"  was  always  a 
"  trier." 


The  Turf  has  long  been  recognised  as  a  favourite 
diversion  of  the  theatrical  profession,  and  those  prime 
favourites  of  the  'seventies,  George  Conquest,  George 
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Leyboume,  Charlie  Fraser,  Walter  Laburnum,  Arthur 
Lloyd,  etc.,  were  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
George  Conquest  at  that  time  had  the  old  Grecian 
Theatre,  Islington,  and  during  his  reign  there,  Charlie 
Fraser  was  laid  low  by  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever 
which  lasted  four  months.  When  he  recovered,  a 
benefit  performance  was  arranged  by  George  Conquest 
to  celebrate  his  re-appearance  on  the  boards.  I 
remember  dear  old  Charlie  putting  over  a  rather 
obvious  pun  that  night.  Quoth  he  :  "  Thank  you, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  all  your  kindness.  Now  I 
hope  to  make  another  '  conquest '  here."  It  was  a 
pretty  way  of  complimenting  his  friend  George  of  the 
Grecian. 

Not  long  afterwards,  however,  Charlie  Fraser  left 
the  stage  permanently  for  the  Turf.  He  opened  up  as 
a  layer  in  Tattersalls'  Ring  at  the  principal  meetings, 
ran  into  money,  and  began  to  own  horses,  chiefly  selling 
platers.  His  practice  was  to  buy  every  horse  that  beat 
his  own  in  a  tight  finish,  and  in  this  way  soon  acquired 
a  fairly  lengthy  string.  They  were  trained  on  Farthing 
Downs,  near  the  now  lovely  residential  suburb  of  Purley, 
by  Charlie  Lawrence. 

I  once  told  Charlie  Fraser  that  the  whole  of  his 
racing  string  wasn't  worth  twopence,  at  which  he  was 
greatly  upset,  but  what  I  wished  to  point  out  was,  of 
course,  the  futility  of  his  keeping  a  lot  of  worthless 
animals  and  backing  them.  This  is  the  surest  road  to 
ruin,  and  I  didn't  want  to  see  it  traversed  by  Charlie 
Fraser,  hence  my  rather  drastic  remarks.  Eventually 
he  sold  the  lot  at  very  low  prices. 

George  Leyboume,  the  famous  singer  of  "  Cham- 
pagne Charlie,"  was  an  inveterate  racegoer.  Wherever 
he  performed,  if  there  was  a  race  meeting  handy,  George 
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Leybourne  would  be  almost  certain  to  turn  up.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him  was  in  the  'seventies  at  Edinburgh, 
where,  after  racing,  he  sang  at  the  Variety  Theatre. 
Leybourne,  however,  failed  to  please  the  Scottish 
audience  that  night,  and  was  unfavourably  received. 
Wagging  a  finger  at  the  audience,  he  exclaimed  :  "  You 
are  too  late  !  You  are  too  late  !  "  His  reason  for 
this  exclamation  was  that  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  previously  presented  him  with  a  pair  of  cream 
ponies,  thus  hallmarking  his  appreciation  of  him  as  an 
artiste.  These  ponies  were  driven  about  London  by 
Leybourne  with  a  great  jingling  of  bells  and  flourishing 
of  his  whip.  George  Leybourne  realised,  quite  as  well 
as  the  variety  artistes  of  to-day,  that  "  sweet  are  the 
uses  of  advertisement."  Seeing  that  so  many  of  the 
facilities  for  doing  this  which  exist  now  were  lacking 
then,  I  think  Leybourne,  Vance,  Nash,  and  other 
celebrities  of  the  period  advertised  themselves  wonder- 
fully well. 

One  occasionally  hears  of  a  horse  winning  with 
considerable  benefit  to  the  theatrical  profession — those 
of  the  late  Mr.  George  Edwardes,  for  example — 
and  it  was  a  general  dash  on  one  in  Charlie  Eraser's 
time  which  I  now  recall. 

Charlie  came  to  me  one  day  in  London  in  a  great 
hurry  to  back  a  good  horse  called  Boyne  Water  running 
at  Bogside  in  Scotland  of  all  places.  Evidently  the 
Thespians  were  out  to  tickle  everyone  who  would  lay  a 
fair  bet  about  Boyne  Water  that  day,  but  being  very 
familiar  with  the  Bogside  course,  I  at  once  offered  to  lay 
Charlie  Eraser  £220  to  £100  to  oblige  him  as  time  for 
the  race  drew  near. 

When  at  Congleton  I  once  took  a  couple  of  jumpers 
to  Bogside,  thinking  they  had  a  chance  there  in  races  for 
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gentlemen  riders.  When  I  had  had  a  walk  round  the 
course  and  examined  the  jumps,  however,  I  sent  them 
home  again,  as  they  weren't  exactly  of  the  Grand 
National  type.  Bogside  then  was  as  stiff  as  Aintree 
— in  heavy  weather  it  was  worse — so  I  am  afraid  the 
London  Thespians  plunged  into  commitments  over 
Boyne  Water  without  realising  what  they  were  doing. 
The  supposed  unbeatable  good  thing  came  unstuck, 
and  the  race — it  was  a  four-mile  steeplechase — was 
won  by  Bell-ringer,  with  that  superb  horseman.  Lord 
Marcus  Beresford,  in  the  saddle  ;  Boyne  Water  finishing 
only  third,  the  going  being  too  holding  for  him.  On 
a  less  exacting  course  long  odds  would  probably  have 
been  laid  on  Boyne  Water,  and  the  latter  would  almost 
as  certainly  have  won.  It  is  a  sound  dictum  on  the 
Turf  to  know  the  course,  as  well  as  the  horse,  and 
much  of  the  money  which  finds  its  way  into  the  book- 
maker's bank  account  would  have  remained  with  its 
original  owner  had  this  important  point  been  more 
carefully  considered. 

In  later  years,  when  George  Edwardes  was  so 
successful  with  his  horses,  the  profession  must  have  had 
a  fairly  good  time.  It  was  sometimes  simply  wonder- 
ful to  see  "  The  Guv'nor's  "  colours  roll  home  Saturday 
after  Saturday.  This  was  the  favoured  day  for  his 
horses,  and  many  a  merry  week-end  has  been  enjoyed 
on  the  winnings. 

Many  of  Mr.  George  Edwardes's  successes  took 
place  on  the  Alexandra  Park  and  Windsor  courses,  and 
the  very  nature  of  these  tracks  was  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  very  surprising  results  at  times.  Who,  for 
instance,  before  the  race  would  have  seriously  thought 
his  horse  Dalys  capable  of  beating  a  smart  animal  like 
Fiz  Yama  was,  a  few  years   ago.     Dalys  had  been 
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sprinting,  and  the  race  was  over  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
at  Windsor.  When  Dalys  confounded  most  people  by 
staying  out  the  mile  and  a  quarter  to  win  comfortably 
from  Fiz  Yama,  there  was  no  need  to  ask  why  all  the 
pretty  ladies  looked  on  with  faces  wreathed  in  smiles. 

Fiz  Yama  won  the  Cesarewitch  a  month  later,  and 
it  is  not  often  that  one  sees  a  sprinter  and  a  potential 
Cesarewitch  winner  in  opposition  so  close  to  the  big 
race.  It  was  rather  surprising,  too,  to  see  a  horse  run- 
ning over  a  course  like  Windsor  as  part  of  a  preparation 
for  Newmarket,  as  none  could  be  more  dissimilar. 
Not  that  Windsor  does  not  call  for  a  good  staying  ability 
at  times  ;  it  certainly  does,  especially  after  rain.  I 
should  think  that  no  meeting  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  suffered  more  from  the  elements  than  Windsor.  I 
remember  occasions  when,  owing  to  the  Thames  over- 
flowing its  banks,  a  boat  could  have  comfortably 
sailed  over  Windsor  racecourse.  Rain,  and  fog,  the 
arch-enemy  of  racing,  are  Windsor's  worst  troubles. 

While  on  the  subject  of  this  particular  course,  I 
must  relate  a  very  singular  incident  which  occurred 
there  some  forty  years  ago.  A  horse  called  Brownie  had 
just  passed  the  judge's  box  a  winner,  and  was  being 
pulled  up  when  it  fell.  The  jockey  scrambled  to  his 
feet,  and  the  horse  was  assisted  to  do  likewise.  When 
this  was  at  last  managed,  the  poor  animal  stood  with  a 
foreleg  hanging  ominously.  Poor  Brownie  !  His  fore- 
leg was  broken.  They  brought  a  gun  and  shot  him 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  winning-post  itself,  right  on 
the  scene  of  his  triumph.  In  my  opinion,  the  jockey 
tried  to  pull  him  up  too  quickly,  and  in  doing  so  caused 
the  horse  to  cross  its  legs  and  fall. 

It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  the  best  horse  to  ever 
carry  Mr.  George  Edwardes's  colours  was  Santoi,  the 
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unluckiest  loser  of  a  Manchester  November  Handicap 
it  has  ever  been  my  misfortune  to  see.  Who  among 
those  witnessing  the  race  in  1900  will  forget  that 
last  furlong  ?  The  field  thundering  along  with  Lexicon, 
Santoi,  Clarehaven,  and  Aquascutum  in  the  van.  Hep- 
pell  on  Lexicon  shooting  his  mount  out  in  a  well-judged 
effort  to  poach  an  advantage  ;  Clarehaven  and  Santoi 
running  close  together,  too  close  together  for  Santoi's 
chance  of  winning,  as  Clarehaven  seemed  to  interfere 
with  Mr.  George  Edwardes's  horse,  throwing  it  out  of 
its  stride.  Cannon  quickly  straightened  the  colt,  but 
in  such  a  finish  as  that  advantage  is  measured  in  frac- 
tions of  seconds.  Lexicon  and  Santoi  passed  the  judge 
almost  in  line,  and  most  people  anticipated  a  dead-heat 
to  be  hoisted.  But  Lexicon  gained  the  verdict  by  a 
short  head — a  matter  of  no  more  than  a  few  inches. 
Had  Santoi  avoided  interference,  he  would  have  won 
by  at  least  half  a  length.  Such  is  the  luck  of  the  great 
game.  Lexicon,  the  winner,  would  have  been  the  last 
horse  I  should  have  named  as  such  before  the  race,  as 
it  had  run  four  times  previously  that  season,  thrice 
finishing  well  down  the  course,  and  once  second  in  bad 
company. 

Consolation  for  Santoi's  unlucky  defeat  at  Man- 
chester was  not  long  in  coming  to  Mr.  George  Edwardes. 
Next  year,  Santoi  won  the  Jubilee  Handicap  at  Kemp- 
ton,  and  the  Ascot  Gold  Cup.  It  was  with  a  son  of  Santoi 
— Yentoi  to  wit — that  Lady  de  Bathe  (famous  on  the 
stage  as  Mrs.  Langtry)  won  the  Cesarewitch  of  1908, 
and  exploits  of  others  of  the  stock  of  Santoi  during 
the  last  twenty  years  would  fill  a  small  volume  in 
themselves. 

Lady  de  Bathe  also  owned  that  fine  stayer  Merman, 
who,  after  being  brought  over  from  Australia,  won  the 
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Ascot  Gold  Cup,   Goodwood  Cup,   Goodwood  Plate, 
Cesarewitch,  and  Jockey  Club  Stakes. 

On  the  whole,  the  stage  has  thoroughly  earned  a 
niche  in  Turf  history  during  the  last  half  century,  and 
it  is  very  pleasant  for  me,  with  many  memories  of  long- 
dead  Thespians  who  loved  the  Turf,  to  see  the  good 
work  being  carried  on  by  prominent  people  associated 
with  the  theatre  to-day. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

Fortunes  from  Racing — "Wells  the  Plunger  "  :  His  Wagers  :  From 
los.  to  ;^9,ooo — Pickersgill's  Early  Days — ;^ioo  to  £1.  Against  a 
Winner  that  was  Home — John  Hammond's  Dictum. 

The  lives  of  most  men  who  have  acquired  a  fortune  on 
the  Turf  are  generally  well  tinged  with  romance,  and  I 
have  known  quite  a  number  of  such  cases  personally. 

One  of  the  earliest  friends  I  made  on  the  Turf  was 
Mr.  Tom  Hughes,  whose  name  appears  elsewhere  in 
these  reminiscences.  In  the  'sixties  and  'seventies, 
Tom  Hughes  was  a  prominent  owner-trainer  at  Epsom, 
keeping  quite  a  good  string  of  successful  horses.  Few 
among  his  many  acquaintances  would  have  guessed 
that  he  started  his  career  as  a  chemist's  assistant.  In 
this  capacity  he  might  have  spent  the  whole  of  his  life- 
time, but  when  still  a  young  man  he  backed  a  winner 
which  brought  him  a  nice  sum  of  ready  money.  Flushed 
with  this  success,  he  played  up  his  winnings,  and — how 
he  chuckled  when  he  told  me  this  ! — soon  had  enough 
money  to  enable  him  to  forsake  the  pestle  and  mortar 
for  the  role  of  professional  backer.  So  successful  was 
he  in  this  sphere  that  he  decided  to  become  an  owner 
of  racehorses,  and,  mirabile  dictu,  trained  them  himself. 

I  expect  Tom  Hughes's  function  as  a  trainer,  like 
many  another  man  who  has  been  pleased  to  call  him- 
self such,  consisted  of  engaging  some  good  lads  and 
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making  the  entries.  However,  the  stable  was  soon 
successful,  for  he  won  the  Chester  Cup  with  Flash  in 
the  Pan,  an  aged  horse  that  carried  only  6st.  41b. 
Tom  Hughes's  great  specialitiy,  however,  was  buying 
animals  out  of  selling  races  if  they  showed  any  promise 
of  improvement.  When  he  departed  from  this  line, 
and  bought  a  selling  plater  which  had  seen  better  days, 
he  usually  regretted  it.  I  remember  he  bought  Paris, 
once  a  smart  horse  carrying  Mr.  R.  Ten  Broeck's  colours, 
and  lost  a  lot  of  money  on  him  in  various  races.  But 
when  he  stuck  to  looking  out  for  improving  horses  he 
seldom  went  wrong,  usually  getting  a  race  or  two  out 
of  them  before  they  in  turn  were  claimed  by  someone 
else  with  an  eye  to  their  possibilities.  The  only  big 
mistake  he  ever  made  was  in  losing  the  opportunity  of 
getting  the  colt  which  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  the 
great  Hampton  for  a  matter  of  200  guineas.  Poor 
Tom  Hughes  never  forgot  this  while  Hampton  was 
running  up  his  series  of  splendid  victories  in  the  next 
few  years.  "  There,  there,"  he  would  say  to  me, 
"  why  didn't  I  buy  Hampton  ?  "  I  am  afraid  it  was 
not  pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters  on  my  part  when  I 
reminded  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  colt's  opponents 
at  the  sale  ring. 

Of  the  many  men  I  have  seen  acquire  riches  at 
racing,  none  did  so  with  the  celerity  of  "  Wells  the 
Plunger."  Wells  should  not  be  confused  with  Benzon, 
the  "  Jubilee  Plunger,"  as  the  latter  did  not  descend  on 
the  Turf  until  many  years  later,  and  lost  money  instead 
of  getting  it. 

When  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Wells  he  was  in 
business  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  and  not 
in  a  big  way  of  business  at  that.  His  wagers  at  racing 
were  then  of  the  half-sovereign  order,  and  he  frequently 
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asked  me  for  information  as  to  the  best  horses  to  back 
with  his  small  amounts.  Why  I  ever  told  him  anything 
at  all  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  remember,  but  I  was 
subsequently  ver}'^  glad  I  did  impart  useful  informa- 
tion to  him  at  times,  for  when  he  had  risen  to  a  position 
of  importance  in  the  ring,  and  enjoyed  the  close  friend- 
ship of  Fred  Archer,  among  others,  he  returned  all  the 
little  helpful  hints  I  had  given  him  in  his  earlier  days 
with  interest. 

The  responsibility  for  Wells  becoming  a  plunger 
partly  rests  on  my  shoulders,  for  it  was  due  to  my  telling 
him  to  back  Controversy  in  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap 
of  1876  that  he  won  sufficient  to  give  him  an  added  zest 
for  racing.  "  What  shall  I  back  for  the  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Scott  ?  "  Wells  asked  me  some  weeks  before  the  race. 
"  Have  your  half-sovereign  on  Controversy,"  I  told  him. 
He  got  40-1  to  his  money,  and  when  Lord  Rosebery's 
colt  won  was  £20  to  the  good. 

Playing  up  his  winnings  on  the  strength  of  this, 
Wells  went  from  success  to  success.  He  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  horses,  but  had  the  good  sense 
to  follow  blindly  the  jockey  who  was  then  carrying  all 
before  him,  Fred  Archer.  Consistent  backing  of 
Archer's  mounts  brought  Wells  from  obscurity  to 
great  prominence  on  the  Turf  almost  at  once.  The 
half-sovereign  wagers  of  March  grew  to  almost  incredible 
dimensions  before  Derby  Day  arrived,  and  Wells  became 
known  to  all  racegoers  as  "  Wells  the  Plunger." 
Very  thoroughly  did  he  earn  the  title. 

At  Chester,  only  a  few  months  after  Controversy 
had  won  at  Lincoln,  Wells  had  no  less  than  £9,000  on 
Thunder  when  that  grand  animal,  with  Archer  in  the 
saddle,  and  fresh  from  his  City  and  Suburban  triumph, 
was  beaten  by  the  equally  famous  Lowlander,  Custance 
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riding,  over  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  The  very  next 
day,  when  Thunder,  with  Archer  again  in  the  saddle, 
came  out  and  won  the  Great  Cheshire  Stakes,  starting 
at  2-1,  Wells  the  Plunger  never  had  a  penny  on.  Coming 
on  the  top  of  a  long  run  of  luck  this  was  a  bitter  blow,  and 
one  which  shook  the  Plunger's  confidence  a  good  deal. 
Although  a  most  fearless  plunger  on  the  racecourse, 
Wells  was  an  eccentric  man  where  some  things  were 
concerned.  I  remember  on  one  occasion,  after  he  had 
won  £8,000  in  a  single  day's  racing,  he  grumbled  at  the 
amount  of  the  hotel  bill  next  morning. 

As  was  to  be  expected.  Wells  could  not  last  for  ever 
with  his  manner  of  betting.  Either  the  layers  or  the 
backer  must  "  take  the  knock,"  as  it  is  termed  in  such 
cases,  and  it  is  any  odds  on  the  layers  standing  their 
ground.  "  Wells  the  Plunger  "  lasted  about  ten  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  time  he  was  back  practically  to 
his  half-sovereign  wagers  once  again.  If  he  had  been 
content  with  his  early  winnings,  he  could  have  enjoyed 
comfort  and  luxury  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  he  had 
the  real  plunger's  appetite,  and  while  the  money  lasted 
he  lived  to  tilt  with  the  ring. 

How  often  in  these  days  does  one  hear  that  remark, 
"  The  bookmaker  always  wins  "  ?  I  am  afraid  those  who 
utter  it  are  singularly  misinformed  or  are  personally 
numbered  among  the  noble  army  of  perpetual  losers. 

One  man  who  had  absolutely  no  use  for  the  fore- 
going remark  was  John  Hammond,  who,  from  being  in 
obscurity  at  Newmarket,  rose  to  a  position  of  great 
eminence  on  the  Turf  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
'seventies  and  the  'eighties.  In  the  early  'seventies, 
anyone  staying  in  Newmarket  during  race  weeks  in- 
variably dropped  into  the  Rutland  or  the  Grey- 
hound for  the  evening  ;   or,  to  vary  things  a  bit,  into 
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one  of  the  other  host  dries  which  flourished  there.  It 
was  whilst  in  the  Five  Bells  at  Newmarket  one 
evening  after  racing  that  I  first  saw  John  Hammond, 
helping  his  uncle,  George  Rosbrook,  who  kept  the 
establishment.  Then  John  Hammond  was  quite  a 
poor  man,  but  his  alert,  clean-shaven  face  and  steady 
habits,  combined  with  a  most  likeable  disposition, 
augured  well  for  his  future  prosperity.  It  was  no 
surprise  to  me  when  later  on  he  seemed  to  make  money 
at  everything  he  touched  on  the  Turf,  although  no  one 
could  have  expected  to  see  him  make  £300,000  at  the 
sport,  which  he  did. 

John  Hammond  illustrated  his  contempt  for  the 
saying  "  The  bookmaker  always  wins "  by  framing 
one  on  opposite  lines.  One  evening  after  racing  during 
a  July  week  in  the  'seventies,  a  little  group  composed 
of  John  Hammond,  "  Wells  the  Plunger,"  myself  and 
two  others  whose  names  I  forget  now  after  nearly  fifty 
years,  were  chatting  in  the  Greyhound  at  Newmarket. 
Presently  John  Hammond  asked  me  if  I  had  won  on 
the  day,  to  which  I  replied,  "  Yes."  He  then  put  the 
same  question  to  "  Wells  the  Plunger,"  and  our  two 
other  acquaintances,  who  each  replied  that  they,  too, 
had  won  on  the  day  as  backers.  "  There  now  !  " 
exclaimed  John  Hammond,  "  doesn't  that  bear  out 
what  I  am  always  saying  ?  I  cannot  understand  a  book- 
maker who  stands  up  and  lays  odds  against  horses. 
Backing  them  is  the  game  !  "  His  great  success  proved 
him  to  be  right  as  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  but 
it  is  as  well  to  remember  that  John  Hammond  was 
equipped  in  a  far  superior  manner  to  most  people  who 
have  essayed  to  gain  wealth  as  professional  backers. 
He  would  not  have  been  in  Captain  Machell's  employ 
had  he  been  anything  but  capable  at  his  work,  and,  in 
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my  opinion,  it  is  expert  knowledge  of  the  racehorse 
which  counts  from  the  professional's  point  of  view,  not 
the  form  book,  much  as  I  respect  the  latter. 

I  believe  it  was  that  celebrated  commissioner  and 
racehorse  owner,  Fred  Swindells,  who  once  observed 
that  "  fools  are  born  into  the  world  at  the  rate  of  one  a 
minute,"  and  as  in  his  day  he  was  probably  right,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  there  should  be  some  bookmakers 
who  have  died  leaving  large  fortunes  behind  them. 
One  of  these — a  man  I  had  the  greatest  respect  for 
personally —  was  Joseph  Pickersgill,  whose  estate  when 
he  died  was  in  the  region  of  three-quarters  of  a  million, 
after  having  started  his  career  with  a  butcher's  stall 
in  Leeds.  Pickersgill  in  the  early  'seventies  was  making 
quite  a  small  book  of  £100  or  so.  He  was  then  the  calm, 
collected,  polite  man  he  remained  when  the  highest 
pinnacle  in  his  profession  had  been  reached. 

Although  a  very  fine  judge  of  a  horse,  and  an 
excellent  reader  of  a  race  in  the  ordinary  way,  I 
once  saw  him  make  an  unusual  mistake  at  Kelso. 
In  a  selling  race  over  five  furlongs,  a  friend  of  mine 
named  Mr.  Tom  Parks  had  a  horse  called  Winifred 
running,  and  as  the  field  neared  the  judge's  box 
Tom  Parks  saw  his  horse  suddenly  shoot  out  in  front. 
"  What  price  Winifred  ?  "  he  shouted  immediately. 
Pickersgill,  who  was  standing  close  by,  took  a  quick 
glance  at  the  horses,  and  then  replied  :  "I'll  lay  you 
£100  to  £1."  "  Done  !  "  exclaimed  Tom  Parks,  and 
before  the  sound  of  that  word  had  died  away,  the 
horses  were  past  the  winning-post.  When  Winifred's 
number  was  hoisted  as  the  winner,  poor  Pickersgill 
was  thunderstruck,  and  well  he  might  have  been,  for 
he  had,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  laid  loo-i  against  a 
winner  that  had  passed  the  post.     On  our  enquiring  the 
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cause  of  his  amazement,  Pickersgill  then  admitted  that 
he  had  mistaken  Parks's  colours  for  those  of  another 
owner.  As  Tom  Parks  bought  Winifred  in  for  85 
guineas,  his  bet  in  running  covered  that  amount  and 
left  him  nearly  £20  to  the  good. 

Another  good  reason  I  have  for  remembering  that 
Kelso  Meeting  was  the  victory  of  the  smallest  racehorse 
I  have  ever  seen,  in  the  Kelso  High-Weight  Handicap. 
It  was  appropriately  named  "  Scottie,"  being  by 
Scottish  Chief — ^racegoers  soon  got  to  call  it  Wee 
Scottie — and  I  had  to  endure  no  end  of  chaff  in  the 
paddock  after  the  race  owing  to  being  something  of 
a  "  wee  Scottie  "  myself.  I  won  a  lot  of  money  over 
this  little  horse's  success,  and  felt  half  inclined  to  buy 
him  on  that  account.  I  might  have  done  so  if  I  could 
have  given  more  time  to  managing  thoroughbreds 
then,  but  I  had  other  arrangements  which  made  it 
impossible,  and  never  intended  to  own  horses  for 
other  people  to  manage  in  the  state  racing  was  in  the 
'seventies,  I  can  assure  you. 

Joseph  Pickersgill  eventually  joined  the  ranks  of 
racing  owners,  and  among  the  horses  which  carried  his 
colours  I  should  say  the  best  was  Robbie  Burns.  This 
game  and  consistent  animal  won  quite  a  lot  of  races. 
As  a  man,  Joseph  Pickersgill  was  universally  liked  ;  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  did  not  spoil  him  in  the  least, 
and  it  was  a  bad  day  for  the  poor  of  Leeds  when  he 
"  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil." 

Another  big  layer  who  left  a  considerable  fortune,  and 
who  sprang  from  modest  beginnings,  was  Jacob  Bayliss, 
His  name  may  not  mean  much  to  the  generaUty  of 
racegoers  nowadays,  but  there  was  a  time  when  he 
betted  with  the  best  of  them  on  the  rails  in  Tattersalls. 
I  knew  Bayliss  over  fifty  years  ago,  and  he  once  asked 
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me  to  sit  down  while  he  unfolded  the  whole  story  of  his 
rise  on  the  Turf.  Jacob  Bayliss,  in  his  early  days,  was 
a  jeweller  in  Coventry,  and  once,  when  we  passed 
through  the  town,  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  unpre- 
tentious premises  which  he  forsook  to  join  the  racing 
army.  Bayliss  was  most  amusing  when  describing 
how  he  first  came  to  have  any  interest  in  the  Turf. 

"  One  day,"  he  told  me,  "  a  man  came  into  my 
jeweller's  shop  with  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  was 
scribbled  the  name  of  a  horse  which  I  ought  to  back. 
I  did  not  do  so,"  Jacob  said,  "  and,  to  my  intense  morti- 
fication when  I  saw  the  paper,  it  had  won."  The  man 
brought  me  another  tip,  which  I  backed  this  time,  and 
it  won.  This  led  me  to  believe,"  said  Bayliss,  "  that 
money  was  to  be  made  easily  at  racing,  and  I  became 
a  regular  backer  of  horses.  I  was  so  unlucky,  however, 
that  eventually  a  mortgage  on  the  jeweller's  shop  had 
to  be  arranged  to  pay  my  losses,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  was  the  fool,  and  the  bookmaker  the  one  who 
made  easy  money."  Thus  did  Bayliss  tell  me  of  this 
adventures  as  a  backer.  Eventually,"  he  told  me, 
"  I  decided  to  sell  the  jeweller's  business  and  become 
a  full-fledged  bookmaker." 

His  rise  as  a. layer  was  very  rapid,  and  he  had 
some  clients  who  betted  in  thousands  in  the  early  'seven- 
ties. Like  most  of  his  brother  bookmakers  then,  he 
went  in  for  ownership,  and  some  very  useful  animals 
carried  his  colours,  notably  Sioux,  Courtesan,  Nougat, 
etc.,  the  latter  being  the  animal  whose  running  at 
Windsor  led  to  Bobby  Wyatt's  suspension  from  riding 
for  some  time. 

After  amassing  a  fortune,  Jacob  Bayliss  began  to 
treat  his  business  lightly,  and  in  consequence  he  made 
some  bets  which  he  would  not  have  done  ten  years 
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before.  I  remember  him  laying  Captain  Pigott  £9,000 
to  £2,000  against  the  Duchess  of  Montrose's  horse  Keir 
at  one  Ascot  Meeting,  and  standing  the  lot  when  he 
ought  to  have  known  better.  The  odds  to  £500  is 
quite  enough  to  stand  against  any  horse  when  you  know 
it  is  a  good  one  and  almost  certain  to  win  bar  a  fall  or 
some  similar  accident.  Yet  there  was  Bayliss  laying 
away  in  thousands,  and  I  believe  he  would  have  done 
it  twice  or  three  times  if  he  had  been  asked.  As  he 
grew  older,  Jacob  Bayliss  became  more  and  more 
eccentric,  and  eventually  retired.  While  in  retirement 
he  did  a  most  extraordinary  thing.  He  lived  in  a  mag- 
nificent house  which  cost  him  £7,000  to  build,  and  also 
owned  half  a  dozen  others  equally  as  good.  Suddenly, 
for  no  apparent  reason  whatever,  he  left  his  own  house 
and  gave  the  tenants  of  the  other  six  all  notice  to  quit ; 
then,  leaving  the  seven  fine  properties  empty,  he  went 
to  live  in  a  small  hotel,  although  a  rich  man.  We  were 
good  friends  right  until  he  died,  and  I  felt  sorry  to  see 
the  once  genial  man  of  the  ring  become  so  unaccountably 
crotchety  in  his  old  age. 

No  reference  to  bookmakers  who  have  made  large 
fortunes  in  my  time  would  be  complete  without  men- 
tioning those  powerful  partners,  Messrs.  Steel  and 
Peech. 

It  is  fairly  well  known  that  Steel  was  once  a  fish 
porter  in  Sheffield.  Old  "  Teddy  "  Edwards,  once  a 
familiar  racecourse  figure,  who  was  an  old  man  when  I 
was  a  young  one  in  the  'sixties,  told  me  he  remembered 
Steel  carrying  fish  round  on  his  head  in  Leeds  during  his 
early  days.  With  some  borrowed  money.  Steel  started 
as  a  bookmaker,  and  a  rougher,  tougher  member  of  the 
laying  fraternity  never  graced  Tattersalls'  ring  during 
the  fifty  years  I  frequented  it.     Steel  was  a  queer 
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contrast  to  his  partner,  Harry  Peech,  being  a  tall,  bulky 
man,  with  the  inevitable  muffler  round  his  neck ;  whilst 
Peech  was  a  smart,  dapper  little  man,  quiet  in  speech, 
and  the  acme  of  efficiency  with  the  betting  book.  Smart 
as  they  were,  I  doubt  if,  under  the  present  conditions 
of  racing,  the  partners  could  have  amassed  a  similar 
fortune.     Things  are  so  different  now. 

Two  other  big  layers  whose  romantic  rises  to  fortune 
are  worthy  of  recording  here  were  Robert  Howett,  and 
Fry,  the  "  leviathan  "  bookmaker,  as  racegoers  styled 
him. 

"  Bob  "  Howett,  who  owned  Activity  (the  winner 
of  that  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup  when  The  Wizard's 
non-appearance  caused  such  a  scandal),  Munden,  and 
many  other  useful  horses,  was  one  of  the  most  genial 
men  Tattersalls'  ring  has  ever  known.  Not  all  of  those 
with  whom  he  betted  to  thousands  of  pounds  could 
have  been  aware  that  he  was  once  a  shoeblack  in 
Nottingham.  Many  and  many  a  time  we  stayed 
together  in  hotels  for  various  meetings,  and  I  always 
found  him  a  most  interesting  and  straightforward  man. 
It  pleased  him  to  reflect  that  after  a  struggle  with 
adversity  he  had  achieved  that  position  on  the  Turf 
to  which  he  aspired.  "  Mr.  Scott,"  he  would  say,  "  I 
was  once  running  about  backing  horses  for  small 
amounts  with  hardly  a  shoe  to  my  feet."  He  also  told 
me  that  he  had  made  enough  money  as  a  backer  to  set 
him  up  as  a  layer;  and  it  is  rather  a  curious  phenomenon, 
the  number  of  men  who  have  made  money  as  backers 
and  then,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  doing  well  in 
that  sphere,  suddenly  established  themselves  as 
"Knights  of  the  Satchel." 

As  an  owner,  "  Bob "  Howett  was  very  open 
when  he  thought  he  had  a  good  thing  (just  as  Joseph 
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Pickersgill  was).  Before  his  good  horse  Activity  won 
the  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup  in  1875,  I  met  him  in  New- 
market. Quite  voluntarily  he  told  me  that  he  would 
run  Activity  and  Munden  in  the  race  ;  Archer  would 
be  on  Activity,  and  Charlie  Morbey  (his  usual  jockey) 
on  Munden,  both  jockeys  being  on  to  £500  in  the  event 
of  winning,  and  he  advised  me  to  back  Activity  of  the 
pair. 

This  information  he  imparted  to  scores  of  people  to 
my  personal  knowledge.  "  Bob  "  Howett's  colours 
were  those  of  our  Empire  Flag,  the  Union  Jack,  and 
they  truly  reflected  his  personality  and  principles,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Charlie  Morbey,  his  jockey,  who  is 
happily  still  with  us,  will  subscribe  to  this  appreciation 
of  Activity's  owner. 

Fry,  the  "  leviathan  "  bookmaker  of  the  'eighties, 
like  Joseph  Pickersgill  of  Leeds,  has  a  niche  in  my 
racing  memories  by  reason  of  his  great  generosity  to  the 
poor  of  the  district  in  which  he  resided.  The  extent  of 
his  munificence  was  probably  never  known.  I  was 
once  on  a  visit  to  him  at  "  Grecian  Valley,"  his  wonder- 
ful home  on  the  Norwood  heights,  just  before  Christmas. 
Whilst  we  were  chatting  in  the  vinery,  a  message  was 
brought  saying  that  a  local  poulterer  wished  to  see  him. 
"  Bring  him  in  here,"  said  Fry.  When  the  man 
arrived  he  went  to  the  point  straight  away.  "  Could 
you  give  me  an  order  for  some  turkeys,  Mr.  Fry," 
he  said,  "  as  trade  is  so  quiet  ?  "  "  How  many  have  you 
to  spare  ?  "  Fry  queried.  "  I  could  let  you  have  six," 
was  the  reply.  "  Six,  what's  the  use  of  six  ?  "  Fry 
exclaimed.  "  Send  up  twenty  !  "  And  with  that  he 
took  some  money  from  his  pocket  and  paid  for  the  lot 
there  and  then.  I  know  he  distributed  every  one  of 
these  turkeys  to  the  necessitous  families  in  the  district. 
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He  must  have  given  hundreds  of  tons  of  coal  away, 
too,  to  the  poor  while  he  lived  there  ;  whilst  many  a 
lame  duck  of  the  racing  world  called  at  "  Grecian 
Valley  "  in  the  sure  knowledge  that  the  soft  spot  in 
Fry's  heart  for  the  man  who  was  down  would  not  let 
him  go  empty  away. 

Before  making  his  appearance  among  the  layers  in 
Tattersalls'  ring,  Fry  had  a  linen  draper's  business  in 
Liverpool.  When  a  racing  friend  who  had  known  Fry 
from  his  earliest  days  told  me  of  this,  I  expressed  some 
surprise  at  the  diverse  nature  of  the  two  occupations. 
"  Not  at  all !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  both  require  a  good 
knowledge  of  soft  goods." 

I  once  had  a  long  conversation  with  Fry  on  Clapham 
Junction  station  platform,  in  which  he  showed  a  philo- 
sophical outlook  on  life.  One  of  his  statements  to  me 
was  that  "  A  gentleman  always  pays  his  debts,  no  matter 
how  long  it  takes  to  settle."  He  was  persuaded  thus 
by  a  cheque  for  £500  he  received  that  very  morning 
from  one  of  his  clients  who  had  owed  this  sum  for 
eight  years,  during  which  time  he  (Fry)  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  from  him.  "  A  gentleman  always  pays  ?  " 
I  am  afraid  there  were  a  good  many  who  would  have 
placed  themselves  in  this  category  but  failed  to  realise 
Fry's  estimate  of  them.  For  when  he  died  it  was 
said  that  the  unsettled  bets  due  to  him  totalled  a  sum 
sufficient  to  purchase  two  or  three  racecourses. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

Brilliant  Prince  Charlie — Giving  his  Trial  Horse  a  Start — Sterling. 
His  Great  Race  for  the  Liverpool  Cup — Springfield  Beats  Three 
"  Flyers  " — "  Tod  "  Sloan  and  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  chapter  to  record  some  of  the 
most  popular  horses  (not  Derby  vi^inners)  seen  on  race- 
courses in  my  time,  and  their  achievements.  Taking 
them  as  they  flit  across  memory's  magic  lantern,  I  come 
first  of  all  to  Prince  Charlie,  the  great,  strapping,  brown 
horse  who  was  the  idol  of  all  racegoers  in  the  early 
'seventies.  The  gentlemen  who  set  the  ball  rolling  by 
announcing  what  odds  they  are  prepared  to  lay  or  take 
about  any  particular  race  were  ever  among  the  best 
judges  of  a  thoroughbred's  capabilities.  Accepting 
this  as  one  of  the  canons  of  racing,  then  Prince  Charlie 
must  be  the  best  horse  ever  seen  on  a  racecourse  up  to  a 
mile  during  the  last  sixty  years,  for  I  have  never  known 
one  so  difficult  to  back.  As  a  two-year-old.  Prince 
Charlie  gave  a  foretaste  of  his  qualities  by  winning 
the  Middle  Park  Plate  and  the  Criterion  Stakes. 
Both  these  races,  it  will  be  noticed,  were  over  New- 
market courses,  and  no  better  battle-ground  could  be 
selected  for  the  "  Prince,"  standing  as  he  did  16.2 
hands  high.  For  such  a  big  horse,  the  way  in  which  he 
immediately  dropped  into  his  tremendous  stride  after 
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starting  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  sights  ever 
seen  on  a  racecourse. 

Prince  Charlie  won  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  as  a 
three-year-old,  and  I  think  his  best  performance  at  that 
age  was  to  run  third  to  Wenlock  in  the  St.  Leger,  a 
race  over  a  distance  of  ground  he  had  no  pretensions 
to  getting,  for  it  was  up  to  a  mile  and  no  more  that  he 
shone  in  a  truly  run  race.  In  his  four-year-old  season, 
Prince  Charlie  ran  for  ten  races  without  sustaining  a 
single  defeat,  always  carrying  welter  burdens,  and 
having  odds  laid  on  him,  a  remarkable  record.  During 
the  July  meeting  at  Newmarket  that  year,  1873, 
Prince  Charlie  won  the  Cheveley  Stakes,  a  sprint  race 
which  still  survives,  with  odds  of  50-1  laid  on  him. 

That  same  year  he  defeated  another  smashing 
sprinter  in  Blenheim  three  times,  and  strangely  enough 
it  was  the  same  Blenheim  who  made  the  only  blot  on 
Prince  Charlie's  record  for  1874,  by  beating  him  by 
two  lengths  in  a  race  at  Ascot.  But  of  Prince  Charlie's 
superiority,  horse  for  horse,  there  could  never  be  any 
doubt.  "  Ben  "  Loates  (then  associated  with  Joseph 
Dawson's  stable)  and  myself  spent  many  an  hour  dis- 
cussing the  great  son  of  Blair  Athol.  "  Ben  "  Loates 
rode  Prince  Charlie  in  most  of  his  gallops  at  home,  and 
told  me  that  the  three  stones  Prince  Charlie  was 
usually  called  upon  to  give  most  of  those  accompanying 
him  in  sprint  trials  was  not  a  fair  handicap.  "  Indeed !  " 
he  would  say,  "  no  reasonable  weights  would  make  a 
gallop  of  it.  A  start  was  the  only  fair  test.  On  some 
occasions,"  he  said,  "  we  did  put  lost.  on  Prince 
Charlie's  back,  and  give  a  small  start  to  the  others, 
which  made  the  gallop  a  nearer  thing."  Coming  from 
such  a  good  judge  as  "  Ben  "  Loates,  this  was  high 
praise  indeed. 
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Although  Prince  Charhe  ran  in  the  name  of  Joseph 
Dawson,  his  trainer,  the  horse  really  belonged  to  a  Mr= 
Johnston,  and  this  gentleman,  when  his  champion's 
racing  career  was  ended,  rode  Prince  Charlie  through 
the  town  of  Newmarket  to  the  railway  station,  from 
whence  he  was  to  travel  to  the  stud  at  Bushey  Paddocks, 
Hampton  Court. 

The  name  of  Sterling,  like  that  of  Prince  Charlie, 
may  not  cause  such  a  stir  now  as  it  did  fifty  years  ago  but 
Mr.  F.  Gretton's  great  horse  (he  was  leased  to  him  for 
his  racing  career)  has  every  right  to  be  included  in  any 
list  of  popular  racehorses.  It  is  not  often  that  the 
pedigree  of  a  noted  horse  contains  such  a  vein  of  humour. 
Thus  Oxford,  Sterling's  sire,  was  by  Birdcatcher,  whilst 
the  sire  of  Whisper,  his  dam,  was  called  Flatcatcher. 
But  there  was  nothing  of  the  latter  about  Sterling,  who 
was  nothing  if  not  one  of  the  gamest  animals  I  ever  saw. 

The  first  strong  impression  he  made  on  me  was  when 
running  second  to  Boswell  for  the  Two  Thousand 
Guineas  of  187 1.  Not  long  after  Sterling  defeated  King 
of  the  Forest  at  level  weights  over  a  mile  at  Ascot,  and 
King  of  the  Forest  was  second  in  the  Derby  with  his  co- 
dead-heater,  Albert  Victor,  to  Favonius.  But  the  chmax 
of  his  three-year-old  career  came  in  the  Cambridge- 
shire, when  under  8st.  iilb.,  Sterling  dead-heated  for 
second  place  with  Allbrook,  a  five-year-old  carrying 
6st.  gib.,  the  pair  being  only  a  head  behind  Sabinus, 
on  whom  George  Fordham  rode  what  was  generally 
acknowledged  that  day  to  be  one  of  the  three  greatest 
races  of  his  wonderful  career. 

Two  years  later,  also  in  the  Cambridgeshire,  Sterling 
again  showed  himself  an  exceptional  horse  by  carrying 
gst.  71b.  into  third  place  under  conditions  which  would 
stop  the  finest   horse   that   was  ever  foaled.      That 
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Cambridgeshire  day  the  weather  was  cold,  and  torrential 
rain  added  to  the  first  discomfort.  Harry  Custance 
always  averred  that,  had  the  rain  held  off,  he  would  have 
won,  even  with  gst.  71b.  up.  The  seemingly  endless 
delay  at  the  start — nearly  an  hour  passed  before  the 
field  was  dispatched — upset  Sterling,  who  proved 
too  much  even  for  Custance,  the  strongest  jockey  I 
have  ever  known. 

Custance,  in  his  "  Riding  Recollections,"  wrote  : 
"  There  were  thirty-seven  runners,  and  Sterling,  who 
had  behaved  himself  pretty  well  for  the  first  ten  minutes, 
became  almost  unmanageable  afterwards.  He  reared, 
kicked,  and  did  everything  he  should  not  have  done, 
as  his  temper  was  upset.  At  last  the  flag  fell  to  a 
straggling  start,  and  before  we  had  gone  two  hundred 
yards  I  was  in  the  first  three,  with  gst.  71b.  on.  When 
we  had  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  was  second,  with  my 
reins  like  soft  soap.  I  ought  really  to  have  been 
nineteenth  or  twentieth  with  top  weight  on,  but  it  could 
not  be  helped  as  I  was  perfectly  helpless,  my  hands 
were  numbed  and  the  sweat  from  the  horse's  neck  made 
the  reins  quite  past  holding — in  fact,  I  was  under  every 
possible  disadvantage,  although  I  finished  third." 

After  the  Cambridgeshire,  Sterling  was  started  for 
the  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup,  and  a  finer  race  than  the 
latter  provided  on  this  occasion  it  has  never  been  my 
privilege  to  see.  The  field  included  some  of  the  best- 
known  horses  of  the  day  :  Lilian,  the  heroine  of  so  many 
Queens  Plates ;  Louise  Victoria,  Mr.  Cartwright's  good 
mare  who  won  the  Liverpool  Cup  twelve  months  after  ; 
and  King  Lud,  who  a  few  weeks  before  had  won  the 
Cesarewitch.  To  all  these  Sterling  was  giving  lumps  of 
weight :  151b.  to  LiHan,  261b.  to  Louise  Victoria,  and 
2olb.  to  King  Lud.     It  was  a  great  thing  for  Sterling 
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to  give  this  weight  and  a  beating  to  such  good  horses 
in  very  heav}^  going. 

I  watched  the  race  from  the  top  of  the  stand,  and 
the  superb  gameness  of  Sterling  in  answer  to  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  Custance  evoked  the  admiration 
of  all  who  witnessed  it.  Sterling,  Louise  Victoria,  and 
King  Lud  passed  the  judge  almost  in  a  line,  and  no  one 
but  the  judge  could  say  which  had  won.  Sterhng's 
number  went  up  as  the  winner  by  a  short  head  from 
Louise  Victoria,  with  King  Lud  the  same  distance  away 
third.  Three  years  later,  when  watching  Hampton 
fight  his  bulldog  finish  for  the  Goodwood  Stakes,  Sterl- 
ing's game  race  flashed  into  my  mind,  and  if  anyone 
now  living  can  name  a  pair  of  gamer  animals  than  Sterl- 
ing and  Hampton  within  their  experience,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  know  which  they  are.  Sterling's  subsequent 
career  at  the  stud  hardly  needs  repeating  ;  as  all  the 
world  knows,  he  sired  the  great  Isonomy,  a  horse  in 
every  way  worthy  of  such  a  distinguished  forbear. 

It  is  not  often  that  two  such  grand  horses  up  to  a 
mile,  as  Prince  Charlie  and  Springfield  were,  are  seen 
in  the  same  decade.  The  latter,  who  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  popular  horses  of  my  time,  was  owned 
and  trained  by  two  very  popular  and  respected  men  in 
Mr.  J.  Houldsworth  and  James  Ryan.  Springfield, 
like  Prince  Charlie,  was  a  big  strongly-made  horse,  and 
had  he  been  engaged  in  the  classic  races,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Houldsworth's  horse  would  have 
bustled  up  that  great  favourite  of  mine,  Petrarch,  in  the 
Two  Thousand,  and  Kisber  in  the  Derby  to  boot. 

Springfield's  outings  on  the  racecourse  numbered 
nineteen  :  five  as  a  two-year-old,  nine  as  a  three-year- 
old,  and  five  as  a  four-year-old.  Only  twice  was  he 
defeated,  losing  by  a  head  to  Clanronald  in  the  Criterion 
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at  Newmarket,  and  by  three  lengths  to  the  Mineral  colt 
(afterwards  Kisber,  the  Derby  winner)  in  the  Dewhurst 
Plate.  As  a  three-year-old  Springfield  electrified  the 
racing  world  by  the  manner  in  which  he  won  his  races. 
His  victims  included  the  great  Lowlander,  whom  he 
defeated  by  three  lengths  in  the  Stockbridge  Cup,  and 
Kaleidoscope  at  Ascot  in  the  Fern  Hill  Stakes.  But 
perhaps  the  finest  performance  of  Springfield's  career 
was  reserved  for  his  four-year-old  season.  In  the  July 
Cup  at  Newmarket  that  year,  1877,  Springfield 
literally  cantered  home  in  front  of  Lollypop,  Trappist 
and  Ecossais,  three  flyers. 

What  a  super  horse  Springfield  must  have  been  that 
day.  Previously  he  had  beaten  Ecossais,  "  The  Flying 
Ecossais  "  as  we  all  called  Mr.  Lefevre's  horse,  by  no 
less  than  fifteen  lengths  over  the  Bretby  Stakes  course. 
Mr.  James  Houldsworth  was  indeed  a  lucky  man  to 
possess  such  a  remarkably  fine  animal.  Perhaps  his 
luck  changed  slightly  with  Springfield's  departure  for 
the  stud  in  1878.  In  that  year  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank  failed,  and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Houldsworth,  like 
myself  and  many  another  "  Brither  Scot,"  figured  on 
the  list  of  unfortunate  clients. 

St.  Simon,  the  greatest  son  of  the  great  sire  Galopin, 
was  unfortunate  in  that  he,  like  Springfield,  was  unable 
to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  others  of  his  age  in  the 
classic  races.  Had  St.  Simon  been  in  opposition  to 
St.  Gatien  and  Harvester  in  that  memorable  Derby  of 
1884, 1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  would  have 
won  comfortably.  The  first  time  I  saw  St.  Simon  run 
was  as  a  two-year-old  at  Newmarket  in  a  match  against 
another  two-year-old  in  Duke  of  Richmond.  The 
latter  was  considered  to  be  a  pretty  smart  juvenile, 
but  St.  Simon  simply  smothered  him  when   it  came 
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to  racing.  The  big  Galopin  colt  made  an  impression 
on  me  then  which  I  shall  never  forget. 

Yet  another  horse  who  was  undoubtedly  the  best  of 
this  year  as  a  three-year-old,  but  did  not  run  in  the 
classic  races,  was  Cyllene.  That  he  would  have 
beaten  Jeddah  at  Epsom  in  the  Derby  is  certain,  for 
the  standard  of  three-year-old  colts  that  year  was  pretty 
low. 

But  the  place  of  honour  on  a  roll  of  popular  horses 
will,  I  suppose,  always  be  occupied  by  Ormonde,  until 
some  equine  celebrity  comes  along  to  equal  his  mighty 
achievements.  One  thing  I  could  never  understand, 
however,  was  the  fulsome  adulation  of  Ormonde's  looks 
by  a  section  of  racing  folks.  Apart  from  a  magnificent 
set  of  clean  legs  and  feet,  I  could  never  enthuse  over 
Ormonde's  looks.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  flyer  did  not 
make  him  a  grand  looker,  and  I  could  name  a  score  or 
more  of  better-looking  Derb}^  winners  in  my  experience. 
But  there  was  absolutely  no  question  as  to  his  supremacy 
as  a  racing  machine.  Those  grand  legs  and  powerful 
quarters  propelled  him  over  the  ground  in  almost 
effortless  style. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  under  the  impression 
that  Ormonde  never  had  a  close  race  during  his  career, 
but  the  Hardwicke  Stakes  he  contested  with  Minting, 
Bendigo,  and  Phil  was  as  hard  a  race  as  I  have 
witnessed,  so  far  as  Ormonde  and  Minting  were 
concerned.  Archer  on  Ormonde  and  Johnny  Osborne 
on  Minting,  an  even  bigger  and  more  strongly-made 
horse  than  Ormonde,  rode  for  their  lives,  and  it  was  a 
very  close  call — a  neck  was  the  judge's  verdict — for 
the  Duke  of  Westminster's  unbeaten  champion.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  Minting,  who  gave  Ormonde 
such  a  gruelling  race  at  Ascot,  was  the  best  very  big 
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horse  I  have  ever  seen.  All  distances  from  a  sprint 
course  to  a  two-mile  gallop  came  alike  to  him. 

Apropos  of  Ormonde's  owner,  I  recall  an  amusing 
incident  which  occurred  in  the  paddock  at  Newmarket 
one  afternoon  at  the  time  when  Flying  Fox  was  making 
his  great  reputation.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  asked 
"  Tod "  Sloan,  the  celebrated  American  jockey,  what 
he  thought  of  Flying  Fox,  and  Sloan,  not  knowing  who 
his  interpolator  was,  replied  :  "  I  think  he  is  a  very  nice 
horse.  He  will  be  on  show  here  this  afternoon,  so  if 
you  stay  you  will  see  him."  The  Duke  said  nothing, 
but  passed  on. 

Later  on  in  the  afternoon  Sloan  was  asked  if  he  knew 
who  his  questioner  was.  "  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  do  not 
know  who  the  gentleman  was.  He  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  Flying  Fox,  and  I  told  him  I  thought  him  a 
very  nice  horse,  and  if  he  waited  he  would  see  him  here 
this  afternoon."  "  Well,  that  was  the  colt's  owner,  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  you  were  talking  to,"  Sloan  was 
informed,  and  we  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  the 
little  man's  astonishment. 

Mention  of  Sloan  reminds  me  of  the  opposition  with 
which  most  of  the  critics  hailed  his  advent  on  the 
British  Turf.  I  was  in  the  train  going  down  to  Sandown 
when  Sloan  had  established  himself  as  a  force  in  the 
saddle.  Charlie  Greenwood,  then  "  Hotspur  "  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  one  of  the  best  judges  of  racing  I 
have  ever  known  ;  Jack  Watts,  the  famous  jockey  ;  and 
Harry  Treherne,  once  a  well-known  layer  in  Tattersalls, 
were  among  my  fellow-travellers.  Charlie  Greenwood 
remarked :  "  No  one  was  more  prejudiced  against 
Sloan  than  I  was  when  first  he  came  over  with  his 
'  monkey-up-a-stick '  seat,  but  I  have  altered  my 
opinion  now.     Sloan  is  streets  in  front  of  our  native 
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riders."  And  turning  to  Jack  Watts,  he  said,  "  What 
do  you  think  about  it  ?  "  Watts  repHed,  "  Well,  the 
Americans  have  certainly  discovered  the  seat  which 
makes  a  horse  go  its  fastest." 

I  never  had  any  doubts  about  Sloan's  ability  in  the 
saddle  and  judgment  of  a  horse's  chance  in  a  race.  As 
regards  the  latter,  the  little  American  was  one  too  many 
for  an  owner  I  knew  who  tried  to  get  him  up  on  a  horse 
that  would  have  run  badly.  This  owner  had  obtained 
Lord  William  Beresford's  permission  for  Sloan  to  ride, 
but  when  the  little  man  was  approached  just  before  the 
race  to  don  colours  and  weigh  out,  he  had  summed  up 
the  situation  very  nicely.  "  Which  horse  is  it  ?  " 
Sloan  queried.  He  was  told  the  name  of  a  five-year- 
old  sprinter.  "  Oh  !  "  Sloan  exclaimed,  in  well-feigned 
surprise,  "  I  thought  it  was  a  two-year-old.   I  shall  not 

ride ,"  he  said,  naming  the  five-year-old;  "  I  don't 

ride  horses  that  haven't  got  a  chance."  Rather  a 
stinging  retort  this.  Sure  enough  Sloan  was  right, 
as  the  horse  he  was  to  have  been  up  on  did  not  run. 
Obviously  it  did  not  suit  the  owner's  book  to  put 
another  jockey  up. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Sloan — during  the  war — he 
figured  as  the  successful  jockey  in  a  stage  drama.  While 
chatting  with  him  and  a  well-known  Belgian  trainer 
behind  the  scenes  during  the  performance,  Sloan 
glanced  up  at  the  half-empty  theatre,  and  remarked  : 
"  I  guess  this  shows  a  failer,"  in  that  very  expressive 
manner  common  to  our  American  cousins.  Sloan  was  a 
good  man  of  business  as  well  as  a  good  jockey,  and  I 
believe  his  book  of  reminiscences  proved  very  successful 
in  bringing  grist  to  the  mill. 

No  reference  to  popular  horses  of  the  last  fifty  years 
or  so  would  be  complete  without  mentioning  Dean 
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Swift,  the  hero  of  thousands  of  Londoners  in  particular. 
Apart  from  his  other  achievements,  Dean  Swift's 
record  in  the  City  and  Suburban  was  really  remarkable. 
The  gelding  ran  in  this  race  for  eight  consecutive  years, 
and  I  can  remember  nothing  like  it  on  the  flat  in  my 
long  experience  of  racing. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  such  a  good  horse 
as  Dean  Swift  turned  out  to  be  started  his  racing  career 
in  a  selling  plate.  This  was  as  a  two-year-old  at  Kemp- 
ton  Park,  where  he  finished  down  the  course.  On  his 
next  outing  Dean  Swift  won  a  selling  plate  at  Hurst 
Park,  and  was  bought  in  for  150  guineas.  Someone 
missed  a  bargain  that  day  unless  Mr.  J.  B.  Joel  was  pre- 
pared to  go  on  bidding  to  retain  his  horse.  Before  that 
season  ended,  however,  Dean  Swift  began  to  race  in 
different  company.  Probably  it  took  his  trainer  a 
little  while  to  realise  his  horse's  real  merit.  This  is  by 
no  means  an  unusual  occurrence  even  with  most  ex- 
perienced men.  Thus  we  find  Dean  Swift  winning  the 
Ditch  Mile  Nursery,  a  very  severe  race  for  a  juvenile 
in  the  autumn. 

As  a  three-year-old,  Dean  Swift  ran  second  to  Robert 
le  Diable  in  the  City  and  Suburban  ;  next  year  was  third 
to  Pharisee  ;  won  easily  by  three  lengths  as  a  five-year 
old,  beating  a  field  which  included  Polymelus,  Golden 
Measure,  Donnetta,  Velocity,  Chaucer,  Ambition,  The 
White  Knight,  etc.,  etc.,  one  of  the  best  fields  I  have 
ever  seen  contest  the  big  Epsom  handicap.  At  six 
years,  Dean  Swift  was  unplaced  to  Velocity,  by  then  one 
of  the  best  and  most  versatile  horses  of  his  day  ;  when 
seven  years  old  Dean  Swift  won  the  City  and  Suburban 
for  the  second  time  ;  as  an  eight-year-old  the  old  gelding 
ran  a  good  race  to  be  second  behind  White  Eagle  ;  at 
nine  years  he  was  third  to  Bachelor's  Double  ;  and  at 
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ten  years  old,  an  age  when  any  ordinary  animal  would 
be  relegated  to  selling  plates,  Dean  Swift  ran  in  the 
City  behind  Mushroom.  The  old  gelding  won  his  last 
race  that  year,  the  Chesterfield  Cup  at  Goodwood,  by  a 
short  head,  and  retired  with  honours  thick  upon  him. 
Dean  Swift  was  the  Londoners'  idol,  and  I  think  it  will 
be  many  a  year  before  we  see  his  like  again. 

The  making  of  such  a  shelly,  light-fleshed  gelding 
into  a  handicapper  of  the  first  class  is  surely  one  of 
Charles  Morton's  greatest  achievements  during  a  long 
career  as  a  trainer.  I  took  100-8  about  Dean  Swift 
sometime  before  the  City  and  Suburban  of  1906,  and 
when  I  saw  the  gelding  before  the  race,  disliked  his 
appearance  so  much  that  I  would  have  gladly  hedged, 
but  he  was  a  horse  whose  looks  had  to  be  totally  dis- 
regarded. Racing  must  have  been  the  breath  of  life 
to  him,  otherwise  he  would  never  have  put  up  his 
wonderful  performances  over  such  a  long  and  active 
career  in  training. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

Famous  Boxers  as  Bookmakers'  Protectors — A  Trick  at  Warwick  in 
the  Bad  Old  Days — "  The  Boys  "  and  Colonel  North — He 
Likes  the  Coster's  Language — A  Night-Raid  on  the  Refreshment 
Buffet  at  Leeds — Who  Sold  the  Race-Cards  at  Bath  ? — The 
Story  of  "Glow-worm"  White — Prince  Charlie's  Descendant 
Loses  His  Gold  Watch — A  Queerly- Worded  Lease — Lord  March 
and  the  Layer  at  Goodwood — Famous  Tipsters  and  Their 
Earnings. 

In  a  previous  chapter  I  pointed  out  how  greatly  the 
amenities  of  racing  have  improved  during  the  last 
half-century,  and  this  happy  state  of  affairs  has  been 
principally  effected  by  curbing  the  activities  of  that 
section  of  the  racing  army  known  as  "  the  boys."  It 
was  the  unhampered  robbery  of  the  unsuspecting 
sportsman  visiting  a  racecourse  without  foreknowledge 
of  these  pests  which  brought  such  odium  on  the  Turf  in 
my  early  days.  Because  the  unfortunate  man  who 
had  been  robbed  in  a  most  barefaced  manner  never 
failed  to  spread  the  story  of  his  experience  among 
others.  Had  he  but  known  it,  many  of  the  old  hands 
among  bookmakers  and  professional  racing  men  were 
forced  to  pay  tribute  to  "  the  boys,"  and  in  order  to 
escape  personal  injury  were  obliged  to  keep  quiet  about 
it  all. 

The  first  definite  break-away  from  this  astounding 
state  of  affairs  was  the  hiring  of  professional  pugilists 
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by  the  bookmakers  to  protect  their  persons  from 
violence  and  their  pockets  from  the  tribute  demanded 
by  "  the  boys."  Paradoxical  though  it  may  seem 
nowadays,  it  was  the  straight  men  among  the  ready- 
money  bookmakers  of  the  'seventies,  'eighties,  and- 
'nineties  who  had  well-known  boxers  standing  beside 
them  while  they  transacted  their  business.  Popular 
imagination,  of  course,  always  credited  the  bookmaker's 
escort  with  being  there  to  silence  dissatisfied  punters 
instead  of  protecting  his  employer  from  "  the  boys." 
George  Gurney,  one  of  the  big  ready-money  men  in 
the  'seventies  and  'eighties,  employed  Bob  Travers,  the 
negro  fighter,  and  afterwards  Nunc  Wallace,  to  act  as 
protectors.  Jack  Edge,  another  big  ready-money 
man,  also  employed  a  well-known  pugilist  whose  name 
I  now  forget.  Edge  told  me  it  cost  him  £5  to  £10  a 
week,  plus  expenses,  for  his  services,  but  they  were 
well  worth  it. 

There  was  one  layer,  however,  who  by  his  extra- 
ordinary physique  was  able  to  dispense  with  paid  pro- 
tection. This  was  Jack  Greaves,  or  "  The  Pontefract 
Giant,"  as  he  was  known  to  all  racegoers.  Greaves 
once  told  me  his  exact  height  was  six  feet  eleven  and  a 
half  inches,  and  he  looked  every  bit  of  it. 

Consequently  the  "  boys  "  gave  him  a  wide  berth 
and  he  attracted  a  large  clientele  among  regular  fol- 
lowers of  racing.  People  visiting  a  meeting  for  the 
first  time  were  always  attracted  by  "  The  Pontefract 
Giant's "  great  bulk.  With  these  admiring  groups 
Greaves  had  many  a  jest.  One  of  his  favourite  jokes 
was  to  announce  that  unfortunately  his  mother  was  a 
Glasgow  woman,  and  had  fed  him  sparingly  as  a  child, 
otherwise  he  would  have  attained  to  twice  his  present 
size. 
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But  to  return  to  "  the  boys."  One  of  the  most 
barefaced  robberies  I  have  ever  seen  them  perpetrate 
on  the  racecourse  was  not  without  a  very  humorous 
vein.  I  was  coming  out  of  the  paddock  at  Warwick 
nearly  fift}^  years  ago  and  was  bumped  by  a  man  evi- 
dently in  a  hurry  to  back  some  particular  horse.  At 
Warwick  one  comes  straight  out  of  the  paddock  into 
Tattersalls'  ring,  so  I  could  not  help  hearing  the  hurry- 
ing punter's  remarks  to  old  Billy  Shee,  who  made  a  big 
book  on  the  corner.  Quoth  the  punter  :  "  What  price 
will  you  lay  me  the  favourite  ?  "  Billy  Shee  replied, 
"  ril  lay  you  6-4."  "  No,  that  won't  do ;  I  want  2-1," 
was  the  rejoinder.  The  backer  moved  off  to  get  these 
odds  elsewhere,  but  was  at  once  followed  by  one  of  "  the 
boys "  who  had  been  listening  to  his  conversation 
with  old  Billy  Shee.  Before  the  backer  got  very  far 
away  "  the  boy  "  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said, 
"  Father  "  (indicating  old  Billy  Shee)  "  will  lay  you 
2-1  now."  "  Very  well,"  replied  the  backer,  "  I'll  have 
£20  to  £10,"  and  handed  over  his  tenner. 

In  due  course  the  horse  won,  and  the  backer  went 
to  Billy  Shee  after  the  "  all  right  "  had  been  called  for 
his  £30.  "  You  have  nothing  to  come  from  me,"  Shee 
told  him.  "  I  offered  to  lay  you  6-4  and  you  would  not 
take  it,"  "  But  your  son  afterwards  came  and  said 
you  would  lay  it,"  began  the  backer.  That  was  too 
much  for  poor  old  Billy  Shee.  Drawing  himself  up  to 
his  full  height — I  shall  never  forget  the  venerable  pic- 
ture he  made,  his  white  hair  and  beard  showing  up  like 
burnished  silver  against  the  dark  suit  and  hat  he  in- 
variably wore — Shee  looked  around  the  ring,  pointing 
in  each  direction  he  noticed  "  the  boys,"  as  if  to  com- 
mand their  special  attention  for  the  remarks  he  was 
about  to  make.     "  You  can  rob  'em,  ruin  'em,  bludgeon 
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'em.  in  fact  do  what  you  like  to  'em  "  [i.e.,  people  like 
the  punter),  poor  Billy  Shee  shouted,  "  but  for  heaven's 
sake  don't  call  me  father  !  "  The  result  was  that  for 
years  afterwards  the  last  four  words  of  that  outburst 
stuck  to  him.  It  was,  "  Yes,  Shee,  £50-40  I'll  have — 
but  don't  call  me  father." 

Another  barefaced  robbery — for  robbery  it  surely 
was — caixied  out  by  "  the  boys  "  I  saw  enacted  at  St. 
Pancras  station  in  the  year  the  late  Colonel  North's 
Philomel  won  the  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup,  1889.  The 
Colonel  was  standing  at  the  booking-office  waiting  to 
get  his  ticket  to  Liverpool,  when  one  of  "  the  boys  " 
walked  up  behind,  and  said  :  "  Get  six,  North  ;  one 
for  the  So  and  So,  one  for  Capt.  So  and  So,  etc.,"  naming 
several  gentlemen  he  knew  to  be  very  friendly  with  the 
Colonel.  Colonel  North,  never  a  man  to  even  question 
the  good  faith  of  a  fellow-sportsman  (sic)  actually  took 
the  six  tickets  to  Liverpool  and  handed  five  of  them  to 
"  the  boy  "  with  no  more  than  a  cursory  glance.  Of 
course,  as  soon  as  the  latter  secured  the  tickets  he 
decamped  to  his  pals,  who  thus  enjoyed  a  free  ride  to 
that  Liverpool  Meeting. 

When  the  Colonel  met  those  gentlemen  for  whom  he 
had — as  he  thought — obtained  railway  tickets  to  Liver- 
pool and  found  out  how  easily  he  had  been  duped,  his 
language  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  pretty  strong.  For  the 
Colonel  was  not  averse  to  hearing  a  little  flowery  speech 
at  times,  whether  it  fell  from  his  own  lips  or  someone 
else's.  Once,  when  driving  through  London,  he  ordered 
his  coachman  to  pull  up  alongside  a  coster's  barrow 
laden  with  flowers  and  greenery.  "  Let  the  horse 
nibble  at  them,"  the  Colonel  said  to  his  coachman. 
Naturally,  when  the  owner  of  the  barrow  and  its  flowers, 
etc.,  came  on  the  scene,  he  was  furious,  and  the  air  rang 
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with  a  long  string  of  expletives  not  unknown  in  Covent 
Garden  Market  when  things  aren't  going  too  well. 
When  the  coster's  wrath  spent  itself.  Colonel  North 
called  the  man  to  his  carriage  door,  handed  him  a  sum 
of  money  which  covered  the  damage  done  to  his  flowers 
twice  over,  and  drove  off  wearing  a  satisfied  look  on  his 
face.  On  being  asked  why  he  purposely  let  his  horse 
eat  the  flowers,  the  Colonel  replied :  "  Oh !  It 
thoroughly  annoys  the  costers,  and  I  do  love  to  hear 
those  fellows  swear" 

The  Colonel  had  none  the  best  of  luck  with  his  race- 
horses at  one  time,  and  I  remember  that  at  an  Epsom 
Meeting,  when  Mornington  Cannon  on  one  of  them 
looked  like  breaking  the  spell,  the  horse  jumped  a  long 
shadow  on  the  grass  cast  by  the  number  frame  and 
another  runner  came  up  to  pip  "  Morny  "  Cannon's 
mount  after  he  had  looked  a  certain  winner. 

One  would  have  thought  that  after  having  been  so 
neatly  tricked  by  "  the  boys  "  over  the  railway  tickets 
to  Liverpool,  Colonel  North  would  not  be  desirous  of 
seeing  them  again  that  day  ;  but  actually  while  he  was 
seated  in  the  train  another  rogue — not  of  the  ticket 
party,  however — put  his  head  in  the  carriage  window, 
and  remarked  :  "  Don't  you  let  Tom  Cannon  ride  for  you 
any  more,  Colonel !  He's  only  messing  you  about !  " 
Nice  advice  this,  concerning  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
men  who  have  worn  silk  in  mine  or  any  other  time.  But 
Colonel  North,  instead  of  waxing  indignant,  merely  said 
in  a  jocularly  way  :  "  Well,  I  can't  help  that,  can  I  ?  " 
and  let  "  the  boy "  pass  on.  However,  Philomel 
duly  won  the  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup,  so  Colonel  North 
would  forget  about  the  tricks  of  those  who  had  con- 
sidered him  fair  game. 

Sometimes  when  I  am  conversing  with  friends  about 
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the  doings  of  "  the  boys  "  in  those  days  they  find  it 
hard  to  believe  such  things  could  occur.  I  understand. 
Generally  speaking,  things  are  so  vastly  different  now. 
What,  for  example,  would  be  the  consequences  of  a 
raid  on  a  railway  station  buffet  such  as  I  saw  at  Leeds 
many  years  ago  ?  The  racing  army  was  coming  from  one 
of  the  Northern  meetings,  and  the  train  stopped  in  Leeds 
station  at  about  9  o'clock  one  night.  No  sooner  had 
the  train  stopped  than  nearly  a  score  of  "  the  boys  " 
dashed  out  of  their  compartments,  across  the  platform 
and  into  the  refreshment  bar.  They  weren't  there  to 
be  served.  Oh,  no  !  They  served  themselves  !  Be- 
fore the  two  unfortunate  girls  who,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  were  in  charge  of  the  place,  could  so  much  as 
wink,  "  the  boys  "  had  stripped  the  counter  and  shelves 
of  wines,  spirits  and  sandwiches,  etc.,  and  scuttled  back 
to  their  carriages  again.  After  they  had  gone  with  the 
loot  the  poor  girls  locked  themselves  in  the  bar, 
thoroughly  afraid  of  another  raid.  Consequently  those 
of  us  who  would  have  hked  to  refresh  the  inner  man  at 
Leeds  that  night  had  to  go  without.     I  wonder  what 

Lord  L and  his  friend,  who  vainly  tried  to  persuade 

the  girls  to  open  the  doors,  thought  about  it  ? 

Another  phase  of  "  the  boys' "  activities  on  race- 
trains  during  the  latter  part  of  last  century  consisted 
of  a  false  collection  of  tickets  while  a  train  was  in  the 
station  prior  to  starting.  One  of  the  gang  would  get 
hold  of  a  ticket-collector's  cap,  put  it  on,  and  calmly 
walked  down  the  carriages  collecting  tickets  until  he 
had  obtained  sufficient  for  the  gang  to  travel.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  railway  companies  were 
defrauded  in  every  possible  way  and  withal  seemed 
unable  to  devise  a  scheme  to  check  these  rascally  tricks. 

Of  course,  it  was  inevitable  that  nearly  everything 
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that  went  wrong  should  be  attributed  to  them.  But 
they  were  not  always  responsible.  I  remember  an 
extraordinary  occurrence  at  Bath  in  the  'seventies 
attributed  to  "  the  boys,"  but  which  was  in  no  way  due 
to  them.  The  Bath  Racecourse  Executive  had  had  some 
two  thousand  race-cards  printed  for  sale  at  fourpence 
each,  the  usual  price  for  them  in  those  days.  The  two 
men  deputed  to  distribute  them  during  the  morning 
to  the  card-sellers  were  either  new  to  the  job,  or  flurried 
by  the  number  of  sellers,  all  demanding  their  cards  at 
once.  The  result  was  that  the  business  was  proceeding 
so  slowly  that  trouble  looked  certain. 

Seeing  how  things  were  going,  a  man  named  White — 
"Glow-worm  "  White  he  was  called  because  he  published 
a  racing  paper  styled  the  Glow-worm — walked  into  the 
shed  where  the  cards  were  all  laid  out  on  a  long  counter, 
and  offered  to  show  the  two  men  in  charge  how  it  should 
be  done.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  soon  the 
*'  Glow-worm  "  was  distributing  the  cards.  "  A  dozen  ! 
"  Here  you  are  !  "  he  called.  "  You  want  how  many  ? 
Three  dozen  !  Here,  take  'em  quick  !  "  And  so  the 
business  of  getting  the  cards  out  went  on  smoothly. 
The  "  Glow-worm  "  was,  of  course,  well  known  to  the 
card-sellers,  and  the  latter  soon  quietened  down  when 
they  knew  they  would  be  served  quickly.  Presently 
all  the  cards  were  distributed,  and  "  Glow-worm  " 
looked  round  at  the  race-company's  men  with  an  air 
which  plainly  said,  "  That's  the  way  to  do  it !  "  "  They 
are  all  out  now,"  he  remarked.  "  Yes,"  replied  one  of 
the  race-company's  men,  "  we'll  cash  up  and  the  job's 
over."  "  Right-o  !  "  said  "  Glow-worm."  "  Where  is 
the  money  ?  "  "  The  money  !  "  exclaimed  the  official 
pair  together.  "  Why,  you've  got  it,  haven't  you  ?  " 
"  Me  got  it  ?  "  naively  replied   "  Glow-worm,"    "  Of 
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course  I  haven't  got  it.  I  was  only  giving  out  the 
cards  ;  I  thought  you  were  taking  the  money."  The 
result  was  that  the  Bath  Executive  received  no  money 
for  the  two  thousand  cards  printed,  though  it  would 
suit  the  card-sellers  well  enough,  no  doubt,  to  get  their 
cards  for  nothing. 

The  subsequent  career  of  "  Glow-worm  "  White  was 
similar  to  many  others  within  my  experience.  Finding 
the  Glow-worm  Racing  Special  a  not  very  profitable 
venture,  he  ceased  publication,  and  took  on  the  job  of 
assisting  Dick  Dunn  and  Charlie  White  (the  Duke's 
Motto),  two  well-known  bookmakers  in  Tattersalls. 
This  occupation  must  have  been  a  very  lucrative  one, 
for  not  long  afterwards  "  Glow-worm  "  White  opened 
up  as  a  bookmaker,  with  the  front  of  his  satchel 
beautifully  adorned  with  his  nick-name.  He  never 
looked  back  from  the  day  he  first  wrote  a  horse's 
name  in  his  book.  Soon  he  had  taken  his  place  among 
the  celebrities  in  Tattersalls  and  became  the  owner  of 
a  good  string  of  horses  himself.  His  colours  were 
successful  in  many  races,  both  on  the  flat  and  over  the 
"sticks."  "Glow-worm"  White's  case  is  a  worthy 
parallel  to  that  of  a  man  I  know,  not  unconnected  with 
the  ownership  of  a  certain  Royal  Hunt  Cup  winner  of 
comparatively  recent  years.  This  gentleman's  rise  is 
one  of  the  Turf's  romances,  for  he  was  no  stranger  to 
the  job  of  pushing  a  baker's  barrow  forty  years  ago. 

Although  I  have  been  a  regular  racegoer  for  sixty 
years  only  once  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  rob  me, 
and  that  proved  unsuccessful.  I  hope  this  fact  will  be 
noted  by  those  who  still  imagine  that  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  people  on  a  racecourse  are  there  to  pick  the 
pockets  of  the  remainder.  The  occasion  I  mention  was 
at  Egham  on  the  day  in  the  early  'seventies  when  Miss 
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Orton  beat  The  Knight  and  caused  the  sensation  which 
ended  in  a  well-known  jockey  getting  suspended  for  a 
long  period.  I  was  leaning  over  the  rails  in  Tattersalls 
watching  the  race,  when  I  felt  a  hand  in  my  waistcoat 
pocket,  obviously  after  my  gold  watch.  I  brought  my 
arm  down  sharply  to  trap  the  thief,  but  evidently  he 
had  had  previous  experience  of  getting  away  from  this 
hold,  for  he  quickly  wrenched  his  hand  free  and  darted 
away.     He  was  little  more  than  a  boy,  so  I  let  him  run. 

I  was  once  at  Aldershot  races  with  Colonel  Stuart 
Harington-Stuart — a  descendant  of  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie — however,  when  one  of  "  the  boys  "  snatched 
the  Colonel's  watch,  a  fine  presentation  one  given  him  by 
his  mother.  In  vain  I  pleaded  with  him  not  to  give  the 
matter  over  to  the  police.  I  had  most  of  "  the  boys  '' 
pretty  well  sized  up  at  that  time,  and  for  the  expenditure 
of  a  couple  of  pounds,  and  without  asking  questions, 
could  have  got  the  watch  back.  I  do  not  advocate  this 
as  a  matter  for  general  practice,  but,  if  recovery  of 
articles  of  great  sentimental  value  is  desired,  I  have 
found  it  to  be  a  very  effective  method. 

I  spent  some  time  with  Colonel  Stuart  Harington- 
Stuart  at  his  Torrance  Castle  Estate  in  Lanarkshire, 
and  at  least  one  incident  which  occurred  while  I  was 
there  is  worth  recounting.  In  1872,  some  bottles  of 
very  old  port  wine,  said  to  be  dating  from  the  days 
of  Prince  Charlie,  were  due  to  be  re-corked.  This 
important  operation  had  been  carried  out  every  fifty 
years  since  the  stuff  was  first  bottled,  and  the  wine  was 
greatly  valued.  There  was  no  question  as  to  its  age, 
for  I  know  one  firm  of  wine  merchants  had  re-corked 
the  bottles  twice  before,  which  covered  a  period  of  one 
hundred  years.  During  the  re-corking  operations, 
however,    I    was    told    that   someone  had   managed 
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to  nearly  empty  several  of  the  bottles.  This  was 
a  pretty  kettle  of  fish.  To  tell  the  Colonel  would 
have  given  him  too  great  a  shock,  for  although  in 
my  opinion  the  port  had  long  ceased  to  be  of 
any  intrinsic  value,  its  great  age  formed  a  topic  of 
conversation  between  us  on  many  occasions.  Most 
extraordinary,  too,  was  the  fact  that  not  a  bottle  of  it 
was  ever  consumed.  The  latter  went  a  long  way 
towards  the  making  of  a  quick  decision.  I  ordered  the 
men  who  were  re-corking  the  bottles  to  fill  those  nearly 
empty  up  with  water  and  cork  them  with  the  rest.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  my  conscience  pricked  me  ;  in  1922, 
of  course,  the  wine,  if  it  still  exists,  was  due  to  be  re- 
corked  and  examined  again,  and  there  would  be  a  deal 
of  difference  between  the  thick,  heavy  fluid  which 
reposed  in  most  of  the  bottles  and  the  fifty  years'  old 
water  in  the  few. 

Some  of  the  tenant  farmers  on  the  Torrance  Castle 
Estate  held  their  land  on  queerly-worded  leases.  For 
instance,  one  man,  Aitkenhead  by  name,  had  his  farm 
for  "  as  long  as  water  runs."  Another,  I  believe,  had 
his  for  "  one  groat  per  annum." 

The  sang-froid  of  all  who  go  racing  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood is  a  thing  I  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at.  If 
there  is  a  body  of  men  whose  brains  work  more  quickly 
than  these  I  mention  I  should  like  to  know  them.  For 
your  bookmaker,  whether  in  a  large  or  small  way  of 
business  ;  the  man  whose  only  capital  is  exceptionally 
keen  wits,  which  often  have  to  find  the  entrance  money 
to  a  racecourse,  let  alone  the  means  of  backing  winners  ; 
and  the  man  who  from  behind  a  multi-coloured  sheet 
spread  on  the  grass  proclaims  his  ability  to  outdo  the 
feats  of  all  the  Biblical  prophets  put  together  when  it 
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comes  to  presaging  the  winners  of  the  big  handicaps — 
all  possess  the  ready  repartee  which  comes  of  much 
mental  exercise. 

I  cannot  help  smiling  when  recalling  an  experience 
of  the  present  Duke  of  Richmond  at  one  Goodwood 
Meeting  some  forty  years  ago.  Goodwood  then  was 
very  different  to  the  Goodwood  we  know  now.  Some 
of  the  enclosures  were  not  even  thought  of,  and  con- 
sequently the  "  outside  "  crowd  assumed  quite  decent 
proportions.  The  demand  for  ready-money  bookmakers 
thus  created  soon  found  a  supply,  and  one  of  their 
lucrative  spots — when  they  could  ply  their  trade — was 
immediately  behind  the  winning-post,  which  is,  of 
course,  directly  opposite  the  royal  box.  One  year. 
Lord  March  (as  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  then)  went 
over  in  person  to  stop  the  layers  from  betting  there. 
(I  always  thought  the  bookmakers  might  have  done 
this  voluntarily  out  of  respect  for  the  royal  guests  at 
the  meeting,  but  I  expect  the  amount  of  custom  obtain- 
able there  outweighed  even  considerations  of  loyalty.) 
Seeing  his  lordship  coming  over,  those  of  the  layers 
who  knew  him  by  sight  immediately  ceased  to  offer  odds 
against  horses,  and  endeavoured  to  assume  the  role  of 
ordinary  spectators.  Lord  March  walked  along,  and 
seeing  one  man  who  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  his 
business,  remarked  in  quite  an  ordinary  tone,  "  Are 
you  betting  ?  "  The  bookmaker  looked  at  Lord  March, 
and  without  knowing  whom  he  addressed,  replied,  "  Yes, 
what  do  you  want  to  back  ?  " 

Those  of  the  crowd  who  knew  Lord  March  tittered 
loudly  at  the  unexpected  answer,  and  the  bookmaker 
laughed  loud  and  long  when  he  was  told  who  his 
interrogator  was.  The  humour  of  the  situation  ap- 
pealed to  him  when  I  explained  that  Lord  March  wasn't 
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on  a  betting  quest,  but  out  to  move  him  and  his  fellow 
layers  from  behind  the  winning-post.  Needless  to  say, 
they  went. 

Most  racegoers  are  familiar  with  the  wonderful 
inducements  held  out  by  the  course  tipsters.  Many  a 
time  have  I  listened  to  the  blandishment  of  these 
gentlemen  on  my  way  into  Tattersalls,  and  found  them, 
to  say  the  least,  nearly  always  very  entertaining.  The 
ingenuity  they  display  in  convincing  inexperienced 
members  of  the  public  that  their  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  genuine  would  assure  them  good  incomes  in 
orthodox  commercial  pursuits.  Probably  the  most 
audacious  display  I  can  remember  was  that  of  a  tipster 
and  his  associates  at  an  Epsom  Derby  meeting  nearly 
thirty  years  ago.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  type  of 
man  dressed  in  racing  costume.  But  the  Epsom  tipster 
evidently  had  even  less  respect  for  the  credence  of  the 
public,  for  in  addition  he  had  one  of  his  associates  walking 
an  old  racehorse,  fully  clothed,  around  him  as  he  haran- 
gued the  Derby  Day  crowd.  The  old  horse,  which  they 
had  probably  picked  up  for  three  or  four  pounds,  was 
described  by  the  plausible  tipster  as  an  ex-Grand 
National  winner  and  I  don't  know  what  else,  and  how 
people  could  take  it  all  in,  as  many  of  them  did,  passed 
my  comprehension. 

The  men  who  among  the  tipsters  of  the  past  really 
owned  horses  were  Old  Jack  Dickinson,  about  whom 
I  have  written  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  "  Rosebery  " 
Glover.  These  two,  with  the  late  Fred  Brockton,  were 
probably  the  most  successful  among  their  confreres  of 
the  last  sixty  years  ;  and  if  they  had  saved  the  money 
thus  gained,  instead  of  backing  horses  with  it,  they 
would  have  died  rich  men.     Dickinson  told  me  he  took 
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as  much  as  £60  or  £70  on  a  Derby  morning  alone,  and 
more  at  Doncaster  on  St.  Leger  day.  At  ordinary 
meetings  his  takings  averaged  between  £5  and  £S 
per  day. 

"  Rosebery  "  Glover's  income  from  the  same  source 
was  very  little  less  than  Dickinson's,  so  small  wonder 
that  both  of  them  kept  racehorses  of  their  own  and 
rubbed  shoulders  with  the  best  in  the  paddock  at  various 
meetings.  I  was  quite  attracted  to  Glover,  with  his 
jolly  Yorkshire  face,  and  he  once  told  me  in  a  burst  of 
confidence  that  all  his  tips  were  an  exact  copy  of  those 
in  the  Sportsman.  When  he  was  at  a  meeting  where 
the  indifferent  arrangements  for  newspapers  in  those 
days  precluded  him  from  getting  the  Sportsman,  Glover 
had  the  paper's  tips  wired  to  him. 

Fred  Brockton,  another  of  the  tipping  brigade  who 
made  large  sums  at  the  business  only  to  lose  them  back- 
ing other  horses  than  the  ones  he  tipped  to  win,  began 
his  career  in  the  'nineties.  He  was  a  nice,  gentle- 
manly fellow  of  good  appearance  and  kept  many  a  crowd 
in  roars  of  laughter  at  his  witticisms.  The  first  pro- 
phetic success  he  had  of  any  consequence  was  when 
Prince  Soltykoff's  Gold  won  the  Ascot  Gold  Cup  in 
1890.  Brockton,  travelling  first  class  as  was  his  wont, 
was  in  my  carriage  going  to  Ascot  that  day,  and  pro- 
claimed to  all  and  sundry  during  the  journey,  "  I  am 
going  to  tip  Gold  to  win  to-day.  I  know  nothing  about 
it,  but  a  horse  with  a  name  like  that  must  win  some- 
thing !  " 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

Racing  Better  Than  it  Was — Manoeuvres  at  the  Start — The  "  Gate  " 
a  Blessing — Writing  to  the  Starter — Billy  Newhouse  Wants  a 
"  Monkey "  On — Stimulants.  Their  Effect  on  Horses — 
Weighting  Two- Year-Olds — A  Better  System  Required. 

With  sixty  years'  experience  of  the  Turf  and  its  ways 
behind  me,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  racing 
has  undergone  vastly  beneficial  changes  since  I  first 
bestrode  a  thoroughbred  in  the  Gullane  district.  Noth- 
ing is  more  annoying  to  me  nowadays  than  to  hear 
someone,  who  by  reason  of  age  must  be  talking  from 
hearsay,  take  up  the  opposite  standpoint  and  glibly 
discourse  on  "  those  good  old  times  on  the  Turf." 
No,  it  is  probably  only  those  who  have  lived  a  lifetime 
in  close  connection  with  the  sport  who  realise  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  what  may  seem  to  have  been — at 
the  time  they  were  made — slight  amendments  in  the 
rules  of  racing. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  benefits  time  has 
brought  to  racegoers  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  machine 
known  as  the  "  starting  gate."  In  making  this  state- 
ment I  am  leaving  out  all  betting  considerations  and 
looking  at  the  thing  from  the  spectacular  point  of  view. 
Not  everyone  who  goes  racing  does  so  to  bet.  In  the 
days  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  "  gate,"  delays  of 
half  an  hour  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  the  starting 
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post  were  quite  common,  and  breaks  away  in  which 
the  whole  course  would  be  covered  by  several  of  the 
runners  almost  as  annoying  in  frequency. 

I  well  remember  that  when  Digby  Grand  won  the 
City  and  Suburban  in  1872,  a  full  three-quarters  of  an 
hour's  delay  occurred  before  the  field  of  thirty  runners 
was  dispatched.  Exclamations  of  disgust  were  heard 
all  round,  and  I  for  one  marvelled  that  nothing 
untoward  occurred,  considering  the  rough  crowd 
that  frequented  racecourses,  especially  Epsom,  then. 

Nowadays,  thanks  to  the  "  gate,"  a  few  minutes 
suffices  to  effect  an  equitable  start  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  Readers  of  this  indictment  of  the  old  starting 
methods  might  well  wonder  how  race  programmes 
were  ever  got  through  at  all.  They  were,  but  often 
the  last  race  was  run  nearly  an  hour  after  time,  and 
sometimes  one  race  was  hardly  over  before  the  runners 
for  the  next  race  were  on  their  way  to  the  start.  In 
this  unsatisfactory  manner  the  card  was  often  got 
through. 

The  compulsory  draw  for  places  at  the  starting- 
point  is  another  greatly  effective  aid  to  better  racing. 
How  many  times  before  it  was  inaugurated  did  I  see 
the  leading  jockeys  of  that  day  squeeze  out  to  the  worst 
positions  the  young  lads  who  were  riding  in  the  same 
race.  "  Keep  clear  of  this  horse,  boy,  he  will  kick 
you  !  "  "  Mind  now,  this  horse  bites  !  "  With  such  wiles 
did  the  cracks  frighten  neophyte  jockeys  away  to  the 
outside,  while  they  took  up  the  coveted  positions  close 
to  the  rails. 

Another  favourite  and  not  very  creditable  trick 
by  leading  jockeys  before  the  "  gate  "  and  draw  for 
places  came  along  was  for  them  to  shape  as  if  ready  to 
jump  off  and  pull  up  at  the  last  moment.     This  meant. 
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of  course,  that  the  horses  ridden  by  Hght  weight  lads 
would  cover  two  or  three  furlongs  before  being  pulled 
up,  and  getting  upset,  thus  minimise  their  chance  of 
winning. 

While  on  this  question  of  starting,  I  will  relate  a 
curious  experience  which  befell  me  at  one  Derby  race 
meeting  in  the  early  'eighties.  Going  down  to  see  the 
start  was  a  favourite  practice  of  mine  then  ;  almost 
as  much  could  be  gleaned  there  as  at  the  finish  con- 
cerning those  horses  which,  in  popular  parlance, 
"  weren't  having  a  go  "  then,  but  running  unplaced  to 
fight  another  day.  Judge  of  my  astonishment,  how- 
ever, when  walking  down  the  course  I  picked  up  a  sheet 
of  notepaper  lying  right  in  my  track,  and  apparently 
dropped  there  in  error,  on  which  was  written  some- 
thing concerning  a  horse  I  had  just  backed  for  two 
"  ponies  "  (£50)  to  win  the  next  race.  It  was  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  starter  by  a  famous  trainer  in  this 

strain  :    "  Dear  ,    I   am  sending  to 

run  in  the Plate.     Please  do  your  best  to 

get  him  off  well.     rides." 

Familiar  as  I  was  with  the  rather  loose  methods 
then  in  operation  on  the  Turf,  this  letter  rather  staggered 
me.  Writing  to  the  starter  on  those  lines  would  have 
met  with  strong  disapproval  from  the  ruhng  body  I  was 
sure.  Any  trouble  for  those  concerned  was  obviated, 
as  I  tore  the  missive  into  a  hundred  or  more  tiny  pieces 
before  proceeding  further  towards  the  start.  Arrived 
there,  I  particularly  watched  the  starter  and  the  horse 
he  was  requested  to  get  off  on  good  terms  with  the 

others. ,  the  jockey,  had  got  his  mount  on  the 

inside  position,  and  I  noticed  that  the  starter  kept  his 

eyes  well  on .     When  this  horse  was  ready 

to  go  with  the  others,  down  dropped  his  flag,  and 
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jumped  straight  into  a  lead  which  he  never  lost 

throughout  the  race.     I  walked  back  to  the  paddock, 

pretty  certain  that  when  I  arrived  there 

would  be  in  the  unsaddling  enclosure  reserved  for  the 
winner,  and  sure  enough  he  was. 

My  two  "  ponies  "  had  a  good  run  that  day. 

Another  measure  which  has  been  all  for  the  good  of 
the  Turf  is  that  which  compels  horses  to  be  registered 
in  the  correct  name  of  the  owner  instead  of  an  assumed 
name,  or  the  name  of  someone  else.  I  am  well  aware 
that  this  latitude  in  the  matter  of  names  was  greatly 
abused  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  some  people  nominally 
owning  horses  who  would  rightly  be  barred  from  doing 
so  now  in  the  interests  of  racing  generally.  Easy 
nominal  transference  of  horses  from  one  owner  to 
another,  while  actually  no  sale  took  place,  was  used  as 
a  vehicle  to  cover  up  much  crooked  work,  for  it  was 
no  difficult  matter  to  get  a  hard-up  racing  man  to 
assume  nominal  ownership  and  responsibility  when 
anything  shady  was  to  take  place.  This  same  system 
also  enabled  owners  who  owed  money  all  over  the  Ring 
to  retain  their  horses  under  cover  of  other  names. 
Nowadays,  of  course,  they  would  be  quickly  and 
genuinely  sold  to  meet  their  liabilities.  Yet  another 
aspect  of  this  question  of  ownership  in  the  "  bad  old 
days  "  is  that  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  place  the 
owner  of  a  given  horse  at  all.  I  have  detailed  suf- 
ficient of  the  great  scandal  around  The  Wizard  for 
readers  to  appreciate  that. 

To  my  mind,  it  also  had  a  pathetic  side.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  Mr.  Harvey  and  those  two  good 
horses,  Hampton  and  Austerlitz.  It  would  have  given 
Harvey  unbounded  pleasure  to  have  seen  these 
horses  running  in  his  own  name  at  all  times  instead 
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of  "  Fred "  Hobson's  on  most  occasions.  But 
pecuniary  difficulties  barred  the  way.  I  know,  because 
I  was  happily  able  to  ease  some  of  them  at  various 
times.  Had  some  of  his  creditors  known  of  his  share 
in  these  two  good  horses,  Harvey  would  have  been 
obliged  to  part  with  them  at  an  awkward  time,  and  the 
great  win  he  had  when  Hampton  won  the  Goodwood 
Stakes  would  have  never  come  off  to  put  him  on  his 
financial  legs  once  again.  Surely  nothing  can  be  more 
galling  to  a  man  heart  and  soul  in  racing  than  to  see  a 
really  good  horse  he  owns  obliged  to  run  and  win  in 
someone  else's  name. 

Another  radical  change  time  has  wrought  in  racing 
matters  is  one  concerning  those  who  have  had  the  last 
word  in  all  races,  the  jockeys.  The  changed  status  of 
these  "  knights  of  the  pig-skin,"  as  they  are  called, 
often  gives  me  food  for  thought.  A  jockey's  position 
and  emoluments  fifty  years  ago  were  nothing  to  write 
home  about.  A  very  uneducated  body  of  men, 
generally  speaking,  far  too  much  of  their  time  was 
spent  in  anything  but  good  company.  Of  course  there 
were  exceptions — Fred  Archer,  Harry  Custance,  and 
Tom  Cannon,  for  example  ;  but  these  were  different  men 
altogether  to  the  general  run  of  professional  horsemen. 
As  regards  jockeys'  riding  fees,  these,  owing  to  the 
many  doubtful  people  permitted  to  own  horses,  were 
often  collected  with  great  difficulty,  and  sometimes  the 
unfortunate  jockey  never  got  them  at  all.  Small  wonder, 
then,  that  heavy  betting  by  jockeys  was  rife.  It  was 
the  only  chance  some  of  them  had  to  make  any  money. 
They  sometimes  did  so  in  a  manner  which  would  hardly 
commend  itself  to-day.  Having  no  separate  stand — 
as  they  have  now — jockeys  not  riding  in  a  race  would 
mount  the  public  one,  and  watch  a  race  from  there. 
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At  Newmarket,  a  long  time  ago,  I  had  for  my  near 
neighbours  whilst  watching  a  race,  "  Billy  "  Newhouse, 
the  well-known  light-weight  jockey  of  the  'seventies,  and 
a  noble  lord,  one  of  our  best  sportsmen  for  many  a  year 
and  owner  of  several  classic  winners.  "  Billy  "  New- 
house  was  already  attired  to  ride  in  the  next  race,  and 
in  his  riding  clothes  boldly  stepped  up  to  the  noble 
owner,  who  had  a  horse  running  in  the  race  we  were 
about  to  see,  and  offered  to  lay  him  an  even  "  monkey  " 
(;f5oo)  against  his  candidate.  "  No,"  replied  his  lord- 
ship, "  I  don't  bet  in  '  monkeys '  "  (rather  a  nice  hint 
this),  "  but  I'll  take  an  even  '  pony  '  (£25),  if  you  like." 
The  bet  was  made  and  the  jockey  won.  I  merely 
quote  this  little  incident  I  witnessed  because  it  was  so 
typical  of  the  times.  Nowadays,  with  the  splendid 
retainers  paid  to  the  leading  horseman,  a  jockey  can 
earn  a  Cabinet  Minister's  salary  without  recourse  to 
betting  at  all,  and  is  safe  in  the  knowledge  that  his  fees 
are  collected  for  him  by  the  ruling  body's  agents,  instead 
of  having  that  once  unpalatable  job  to  do  himself. 

The  running  of  horses  nowadays  is  often  severely 
criticised,  and  there  has  been  a  tendency  at  the  close  of 
the  last  two  seasons  on  the  flat  to  suggest  that  stricter 
supervision  is  necessary.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is 
absolutely  no  justification  for  those  who  boldly  declare 
that  this  side  of  the  sport  was  better  controlled  in  bygone 
days.  The  Turf  will  never  be  a  perfect  institution ; 
the  very  nature  of  it,  with  the  huge  sum  of  money 
staked  annually  on  horses,  guarantees  the  presence  of 
the  inevitable  black  sheep  or  two,  but  that  it  was  never 
under  better  guidance  than  now  I  am  certain. 

Looking  back  on  the  long  years  one  fact  greatly 
impresses  me.  That  is  that  nearly  every  stable  or 
individual  connected  with  the  stable  known  to  be 
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"  clever  "  or  "  crooked  "  has  come  to  an  ignominious 
end.  Their  downfall  was  not  always  rapid,  but  it  was 
certain.  One  after  another  found  they  could  not  be 
trusted ;  and  once  that  is  common  knowledge  on  the 
Turf,  success  is  but  fugitive. 

One  of  the  saddest  cases  I  can  recall  in  this  direc- 
tion occurred  some  forty-five  years  ago.  An  owner 
who  ran  his  horses  at  the  meetings  close  to  the  Metro- 
polis— Croydon,  Windsor  Alexandra  Park,  etc. — and  was 
pretty  popular  among  all  "  regulars,"  had  four  greatly- 
fancied  animals  due  to  run  at  Alexandra  Park.  After 
the  first  one,  a  favourite,  had  been  beaten,  most  people 
went  to  get  their  money  back  on  his  next  runner. 
When  this,  the  second  presumed  good  thing,  went  astray, 
I  heard  someone  ask  the  owner,  "  Why  don't  you  change 
your  jockey  ?  "  But  the  same  jockey  got  up  on  the 
other  two  for  their  races,  in  which  they  were  beaten. 
To  have  four  good  things  beaten  is  a  bit  of  a  staggerer, 
and  the  owner  was  commiserated  with  by  many  people. 
Not  long  after  I  found  out  that  the  owner  concerned  had 
"  sold  "  the  quartette  to  the  bookmakers,  i.e.,  they  were 
rendered  harmless  so  far  as  winning  was  concerned. 
In  the  extraordinary  way  these  things  do  leak  out  this 
little  piece  of  sharp  practice  did,  and  from  that  day 
almost  the  owner  concerned  started  to  go  down  the 
hiU. 

"  Cleverness"  does  not  avail  a  man  on  the  Turf 
to  the  extent  generally  imagined.  When  after  a  coup 
had  been  landed  at  Windsor  by  this  particular  owner,  an 
objection  followed  as  a  result  of  which  the  winner  was 
disqualified  and  all  the  bets  were  lost,  he  found  no 
alternative  but  to  quit  racing  altogether.  Going  out 
into  business  with  a  medicinal  preparation  soon  polished 
off  what  money  he  had  left,  and  eventually  he  was 
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almost  penniless.  Truly  the  way  of  the  wrong-doer  at 
racing  can  be  a  hard  one. 

Another  excellent  measure  which  has  been  intro- 
duced during  comparatively  recent  times,  is  that 
forbidding  the  giving  of  stimulants  or  dope  to  race- 
horses. When  I  was  a  young  man  this  practice  was 
quite  common.  A  bottle  of  whisky  or  old  port  would 
be  given  to  a  horse  after  saddling,  so  that  the  full  effect 
would  be  in  evidence  during  the  race.  Our  horses  at 
Congleton  always  had  whisky  before  going  out  for 
their  races,  but  the  dose  was  limited  to  half  a  bottle. 

The  question  as  to  whether  stimulants  of  this  nature 
are  good  or  otherwise  for  horses  is  a  very  debatable 
one.  Sir  John  Astley,  it  will  be  remembered,  once  set 
down  that  his  horse  Drumhead  benefited  by  a  dose  of 
whisky,  the  spirit  making  him  run  the  race  out  more 
genuinely  than  before.  Whether  the  stuff  did  our 
North  Country  horses  any  good  or  not  I  could  never 
observe.  Anyhow,  it  was  cheap  enough  in  those  days, 
as  indeed  it  had  need  to  be,  for  the  races  were  often 
only  worth  £10  or  £20  ;  it  would  not  have  paid  to  use 
the  stuff  at  present-day  prices. 

One  good  use  I  personally  found  for  whisky  where 
horses  were  concerned  was  as  a  sedative  to  bad  temper. 
At  Congleton  in  the  'sixties  we  had  a  very  useful  horse 
called  Marksman,  by  Artillery,  and  his  temper  was  of  the 
very  worst.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to  saddle  him, 
he  went  down  on  his  knees  and  slashed  away  at  my  legs 
with  his  teeth.  Only  with  great  difficulty  was  Marks- 
man ever  saddled  at  all  the  first  time  it  was  attempted. 
Before  the  first  race  we  ran  him  in,  ridden  by  Mr.  John 
Hay,  Marksman  was  given  the  usual  half-bottle  of 
whisky,  and  the  effect  of  it  on  this  bad-tempered  horse 
was  to  make  him  as  quiet  as  any  lamb,  a  most  wonderful 
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thing.  Henceforth,  we  found  that  by  giving  Marksman 
his  half-bottle  of  whisky  before  saddling,  that  opera- 
tion was  rendered  as  easy  as  it  had  been  difficult  before, 
the  horse  standing  like  an  old  sheep. 

Leavening  up  of  distances  over  which  horses  are 
raced  is  also  a  noteworthy  tendency  of  more  recent 
years.  At  one  time  we  had  races  run  over  distances 
from  three  furlongs  to  three  and  a  half  miles,  and  by 
increasing  the  length  of  the  short  courses  and  cur- 
tailing that  of  the  long  ones,  racing  has  been  generally 
made  ever  so  much  more  attractive  for  spectators. 
Many  of  those  very  short  races  of  half  a  mile  turned  out 
complete  fiascos  owing  to  one  or  more  of  the  runners 
getting  left  a  length  or  two.  It  was  practically  im- 
possible for  any  horse  to  give  start  in  those  half-mile 
dashes.     Weight,  yes,  but  not  start. 

The  passing  of  most  of  the  long-distance  events  has 
led  to  many  regrets  ;  why,  I  cannot  quite  understand. 
So  many  of  these  races  were  the  most  tedious  affairs 
imaginable,  most  of  the  jockeys  pulling  at  their  mounts 
in  order  to  avoid  making  the  running.  Nowadays  we 
get,  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  truly  run  race,  and  after  all 
that  is  what  we  want  to  see,  both  from  the  spectacular 
point  of  view,  and  the  good  of  the  breeding  industry. 
There  is  one  anomaly  in  racing,  however,  which  will 
never  be  corrected,  I  am  afraid,  in  my  time,  and  that  is 
the  weighting  of  two-year-olds  compared  with  older 
horses.  It  has  ever  been  a  source  of  wonderment  to 
me  that  on  those  young  backs  the  heaviest  weights  are 
borne.  Fields  of  diminutive  young  horses — 
rabbits  would  be  a  better  name  for  a  lot  of  them — 
come  out  for  the  juvenile  races  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season  with  gst.  (sometimes  more)  on  their 
backs,  while  the  majority  of  older  horses  in  other  races 
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carry  less  than  8st.  on  an  average  during  the  year, 
I  suppose.  This  could  easily  be  rectified  by  reducing 
the  scale  of  weights  in  juvenile  events  by  a  stone 
from  March  to  August ;  say  the  top  weight  to  be  8st., 
or,  at  most,  8st.  41b.,  with  the  usual  allowance  for  fillies 
and  geldings.  Nobody  taking  a  good  look  at  some  of 
the  youngsters  racing  now  will  misunderstand  this  plea. 
And  now  my  task  is  over.  I  can  only  express  the 
hope  that  these  reminiscences  of  sixty  years  spent 
almost  entirely  in  connection  with  the  "  Sport  of 
Kings  "  will  prove  interesting  to  those,  among  the 
countless  thousands  who  follow  the  Turf  to-day,  who 
become  my  readers. 


THE   END 
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